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_  Events 


Relations  with  Socialist  Countries 

The  year  1984  saw  renewed  attempts  at  Indonesia's  improved  relations 
with  the  socialist  countries.  In  April  Foreign  Minister  Mochtar  Kusumaat- 
madja  paid  an  official  visit  to  Moscow,  the  first  to  be  paid  by  an  Indonesian 
foreign  minister  for  a  decade.  This  was  followed  by  a  visit  at  a  non-govern- 
mental level  by  a  group  representing  the  Indonesian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
June.  And  in  October  an  official  delegation  headed  by  Coordinating  Minister 
for  Economic,  Financial,  and  Industrial  Affairs  Ali  Wardhana  visited  not  only 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  some  other  East  European  countries  in  an  effort  to 
boost  trade  and  economic  relations. 

Indonesia's  fresh  approach  to  the  socialist  countries  has  included  even  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  with  which  diplomatic  relations  have  been 
suspended  since  1967.  If  not  necessarily  part  of  a  preparation  for  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  between  the  two  countries,  direct  trade  with  the  PRC  will  be 
promoted  in  the  hope  that,  other  things  being  constant,  it  will  be  more 
beneficial  than  indirect  trade  that  has  been  going  on  until  now  through  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore. 

Indeed,  there  seem  to  be  real  economic  issues  that  warrant  Indonesia's  ap- 
proach to  the  socialist  countries  to  improve  trade  and  economic  relations. 
With  varying  degrees  of  protectionism  in  the  West,  especially  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  the  EEC,  the  need  is  felt  for  diversifying  Indonesia's 
market  for  its  non-fuel  exports,  particularly  at  a  time  when  such  exports  are  to 
be  boosted  in  an  effort  to  reduce  its  dependence  on  exports  of  oil,  gas,  and 
other  minerals  and  raw  materials.  With  the  prevailing  unfavourable  situation 
of  oil  prices  in  the  world  markets,  that  is  certainly  a  sensible  policy. 
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How  precisely  the  promotion  of  trade  and  economic  relations  with  the 
socialist  countries  will  be  realized,  to  what  extent,  how  soon,  and  with  regard 
to  what  commodities,  need  not  concern  us  here  for  the  moment,  important 
though  these  questions  are  certainly,  for  Indonesia's  actions  on  this  matter  are 
clearly  not  simply  for  declaratory  purposes.  There  will  surely  be  obstacles  to 
be  overcome  not  only  those  of  practical  nature  such  as  bureaucratic,  ad- 
ministrative and  other  technical  hurdles  but  also  those  of  psychological  nature, 
especially  long-established  prejudices  on  both  sides  of  the  relationship.  But  at 
any  rate  a  favourable  political  climate  has  begun  to  be  developed  that  will  be 
conducive  to  the  promotion  of  the  overall  relationship  between  Indonesia  and 
the  socialist  countries.  This  is  certainly  true  particularly  with  regard  to 
Indonesian-Soviet  relations,  which  for  some  time  had  been  somewhat  strained 
as  indicated  by  the  expulsion  of  Soviet  diplomats  and  the  closure  of  the 
Aeroflot  representative  office  in  Jakarta  a  few  years  before. 

Most  important  of  all,  one  should  not  read  too  much  into  Indonesia's 
recent  approach  to  the  socialist  countries.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  as  some 
would  have  it,  a  reflection  of  Indonesia's  disappointment  with  the  cancellation 
of  President  Reagan's  visit  to  Indonesia,  which  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  November  1983,  although  such  disappointment  there  most  probably 
was,  especially  with  the  way  in  which  it  was  conveyed  and  explained  to  the  In- 
donesian government,  which  seemed  to  show  a  lack  of  sensitivity  on  the  part 
of  the  American  president,  not  uncommon  of  Western  diplomacy  with  Third 
World  countries. 

Nor  should  it  be  construed  as  an  indication  of  a  shift  in  Indonesia's  foreign 
policy  orientation  in  that  Indonesia  has  begun  to  "tilt  to  the  East."  It  is  true 
that  especially  in  trade  and  economic  relations  Indonesia  has  been  closer  to  the 
West,  including  Japan  and  South  Korea,  than  to  the  East  since  the  mid  1960-s. 
But  it  is  a  universal  truism  that  whatever  its  basic  orientation  a  state's  foreign 
policy  is  pursued  above  all  to  serve  what  it  perceives  as  its  national  interests. 
Indeed,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  maintenance  of  closer  economic  and  trade 
relations  with  the  non-communist  West  than  with  the  communist  East  is  a 
reflection  of  the  new  realism  and  pragmatism  that  has  characterized  the  New 
Order's  foreign  policy  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Old  Order  in  Indonesia. 

Moreover,  one  would  argue  that  Indonesia's  present  "tilt  to  the  West,"  as 
it  were,  particularly  in  trade  and  economic  relations,  has  developed  more  by 
force  of  circumstance  than  by  design.  The  resurgence  of  anti-communist  senti- 
ment in  the  wake  of  the  abortive  communist  coup  attempt  in  1965  did  not 
basically  affect  Indonesia's  relations  with  the  communist  countries  except  the 
PRC.  Indeed,  for  a  time  the  aftermath  of  the  coup  attempt  did  create  further 
strain  in  Indonesia's  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
diplomatic  relations  were  either  suspended  or  severed.  Indonesia's  anti- 
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communist  stance  has  mainly  a  domestic  dimension  and  not  to  be  projected 
beyond  the  national  borders.  In  principle,  it  is  not  to  affect  Indonesia's  in- 
dependent and  active  foreign  policy,  which  seeks  to  foster  good,  friendly  and 
mutually  beneficial  relations  with  all  countries  irrespective  of  differences  in 
social,  political  and  economic  system. 

Again,  a  conspicuous  exception  has  been  the  PRC.  However,  even  in  this 
regard,  too,  the  question  of  ideology  has  had  no  direct  relevance.  In  fact,  in 
spite  of  the  communist  coup  attempt,  Indonesia  still  made  a  request  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  spare  parts  for  its  armed  forces,  particularly  the  air  force,  but 
the  request  was  turned  down.  And  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  least 
helpful  and  cooperative  in  the  scheme  of  rescheduling  Indonesia's  foreign 
debts  was  definitely  not  conducive  to  an  improvement  of  relations  between  the 
two  countries  which,  after  all,  had  begun  to  deteriorate  well  before  the  1965 
coup  attempt,  when  it  was  clear  that  Indonesia  under  the  Soekarno  regime  was 
increasingly  turning  to  the  PRC,  especially  in  the  search  for  support  of  its 
confrontation  policy  against  the  Malaysian  federation. 

In  the  meantime,  Western  countries  were  more  forthcoming  in  assisting  In- 
donesia not  only  in  rescheduling  its  debts  but  also  in  providing  economic  and 
financial  aid,  which  has  continued  to  the  present  in  the  form  of  loans  annually 
granted  by  the  IGGI  (Inter-Governmental  Group  for  Indonesia).  Further- 
more, Western  investment  in  Indonesia  now  exists  in  abundance  and  trade 
with  the  West  blooming. 

Indonesia's  fresh  approach  to  the  socialist  countries  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  a  modification  of  its  principle  of  non-alignment,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  "equidistance."  It  should  be  noted  also  in  passing  that  Indonesia's 
foreign  policy  has  always  be  officially  designated  as  an  independent  and  active 
one.  But  it  is  certainly  one  of  non-alignment  in  its  identification  with  the  non- 
aligned  movement  on  the  world  scale  along  with  other  countries  of  similar 
foreign  policy  orientation. 

For  a  country  that  pursues  an  independent  and  active  foreign  policy,  In- 
donesia's approach  to  the  socialist  countries  is  a  normal  foreign  policy  action 
with  no  special  significance.  It  is  a  simple  manifestation  of  that  very  policy. 
Indeed,  if  it  has  any  special  significance,  it  is  that  Indonesia  is  to  be  seen  as 
truly  independent  and  active,  or,  if  preferred,  non-aligned,  in  its  foreign 
policy;  that  it  tilts  neither  to  the  West  nor  to  the  East,  and  that  neither  the 
West  nor  the  East  can  take  Indonesia's  friendship  for  granted. 

Such  a  prospect  is  important  in  that  it  may  enhance  Indonesia's  image  and 
reinforce  its  credibility  as  a  pioneer  of  the  non-aligned  movement.  This,  in 
turn,  may  enable  Indonesia  to  play  a  more  meaningful,  useful  role  and  exert  a 
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moderating  influence  not  only  within  ASEAN  and  Southeast  Asia  but  also  in 
various  international  forums  commensurate  with  its  position  as  an  emerging 
middle  power  in  the  world. 


/.  Soedjati  DJIWANDONO 


Package  of  Five  Bills  in  Politics 
and  Developments  in  Its  Discussions 


On  May  30,  1984,  the  Government  of  Indonesia  proposed  five  bills  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  after  careful  and  thoughtful  deliberation  and  con- 
sultation. 

The  five  bills  making  up  the  package  are  as  follows: 

1.  Bill  on  Amendments  to  the  General  Election  Law; 

2.  Bill  on  Amendments  to  the  Law  on  the  Composition  and  Position  of  the 
MPR,  DPR  and  DPRD,  or  the  People's  Consultative  Assembly,  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Regional  House  of  Representatives  respectively; 

3.  Bill  Amendments  to  the  Law  on  the  Political  Parties  and  Golongan  Karya 
(the  functional  group); 

4.  Bill  on  Referendum;  and 

5.  Bill  on  Social  Organizations. 

The  five  bills  are  henceforth  referred  to  as  the  "Package  of  Five  Bills  in  the 
Political  Field,"  since  their  contents  are  related  to  political  questions,  the 
supra  and  infra  structure  of  politics  as  well  as  the  political  structure,  me- 
chanism and  culture. 

This  package  is  of  a  very  great  significance  to  the  future  existence  of  the  In- 
donesian nation,  in  an  effort  to  create  a  stable  national  political  life  without 
having  to  lose  creativity  and  dynamism.  The  amendments  to  the  existing  laws 
(Law  on  the  General  Election;  Law  on  the  Composition  and  Position  of  the 
MPR,  DPR  and  DPRD;  Law  on  Political  Parties  and  the  Functional  Group) 
and  the  drafting  of  new  laws  (Bill  on  Referendum  and  Bill  on  Social  Organiza- 
tions) show  that  the  Indonesian  people  are  very  concerned  about  the  ever- 
growing dynamics  of  political  life. 
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From  the  ideal  and  conceptual  point  of  view,  the  proposing  of  the  package 
also  indicates  that  there  is  a  consistency  in  the  conceptual  strategy  of  the  New 
Order,  namely  to  maintain  one  ideology  and  one  constitution;  to  follow  this 
through  consistently  and  persistently  and  to  undertake  a  planned  and  stage  by 
stage  development  accompanied  by  continuous  improvements  as  has  been 
agreed  on  by  consensus  in  the  Preamble  of  the  1945  Constitution. 

Whereas  from  the  operational  point  of  view,  this  package  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  means  to  create  a  basic  framework  for  national  development  in  the 
field  of  politics  which  is  expected  to  support  and  encourage  the  creation  of  a 
basic  framework  for  development  in  other  fields.  This  expectation  is  quite 
reasonable,  since  the  package  of  the  five  bills  contains  stipulations  that  are 
basically  intended  to  end  all  ideological  and  political  conflicts  that  almost 
always  occur  during  political  events  such  as  the  general  election  campaign, 
general  sessions  of  the  People's  Consultative  Assembly  and  also  during  discus- 
sions of  the  various  bills  at  the  House  of  the  Representatives  etc.  Sometimes 
they  even  rise  in  the  form  of  "non-formal  political"  actions. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  made  the  following  schedule: 

1,  to  finish  discussion  of  two  bills  (Bill  on  Amendments  to  the  General  Elec- 
tion Law  and  Bill  on  Amendments  to  the  Laws  on  the  Composition  and 
Position  of  the  MPR,  DPR  and  DPRD)  by  the  end  of  December,  1984; 

2.  to  finish  discussion  of  the  remaining  bills  by  the  end  of  March,  1985. 

By  the  third  week  of  December,  1984,  the  DPR  managed  to  finish  dis- 
cussion of  the  two  bills  as  scheduled  previously.  These  were  agreed  upon  to 
become  law.  During  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  on  Amendments  to  the  General 
Election  Law,  eight  crucial  problems  came  up.  The  most  prominent  ones  were: 

1.  the  question  whether  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  campaign  period  and  the 
"quiet  week"  (minggu  tenang); 

2.  the  question  whether  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  emblem  of  the  electior 
contestants;  and 

3.  the  question  whether  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  contestants  with  insuf- 
ficient votes  be  represented  at  the  bodies  of  representatives. 

Despite  those  crucial  problems  or  questions,  after  serious  discussion 
through  deliberation  and  consultation,  it  was  finally  agreed  to  enact  the  Bill  on 
Amendments  to  the  General  Election  Law.  Some  of  the  most  important  points 
agreed  upon  are  as  follows: 

1 .  the  emblem  of  the  election  contestants  will  be  adapted  to  the  principle  of  ac- 
cepting the  Pancasila  as  the  sole  principle; 
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2.  the  campaign  period  will  be  reduced,  from  60  days  at  the  1971  and  1977 
elections  and  30  days  at  the  1982  election  to  only  25  days.  In  addition,  it 
was  also  agreed  that  campaign  funds  be  charged  to  the  State  Budget 
(APBN). 

Meanwhile  during  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  on  Amendments  to  the  Law  on 
the  Composition  and  Position  of  the  MPR,  DPR  and  DPRD  there  were  also 
seven  crucial  problems.  The  most  prominent  ones  were: 

1.  the  problem  of  delegates  of  groups  in  the  MPR; 

2.  the  question  of  the  criteria  for  appoinment;  and 

3.  the  question  whether  contestants  without  sufficient  votes  be  guaranteed  to 
have  representatives  at  the  representative  bodies. 

After  intensive  discussion  among  other  things  through  lobbying,  it  was  finally 
agreed  to  enact  the  Bill  on  Amendments  to  the  Law  on  the  Constitution  and 
Position  of  the  MPR,  DPR  and  DPRD.  Among  the  important  points  agreed 
upon  are  the  following: 

1.  the  number  of  the  MPR  members  is  to  be  increased  to  1,000  persons,  and 
that  of  the  DPR  to  500; 

2.  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  not  going  to  use  their  voting  rights,  but 
in  return  100  of  them  will  be  appointed  to  the  DPR; 

3.  the  appointment  of  1/3  of  the  MPR  members  will  be  reviewed; 

4.  election  contestants  who  do  have  the  -necessary  number  of  votes  will  be 
represented  by  five  persons  at  the  MPR.  Meanwhile,  to  ensure  that  con- 
testants with  the  least  number  of  votes  will  still  be  represented  at  the  DPR, 
DPRD  I  and  DPRD  II,  the  system  of  "stembus  akkoord  or  polling  of  re- 
maining votes"  will  be  adopted. 

The  following  notes  can  be  given  on  the  agreements  reached  on  the  Bill  on 
General  Election: 

1.  the  agreement  on  the  necessity  to  adapt  the  emblem  to  the  principle  of  ac- 
cepting Pancasila  as  the  sole  principle  for  the  Political  Parties  and  the 
Functional  Group  can  prevent  excesses  that  will  be  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional development.  In  addition,  this  will  help  the  political  parties  and  the 
Functional  Group  to  focus  on  programs  instead  of  being  ideology  oriented; 

2.  the  reduction  of  the  campaign  period  to  25  days  can  be  expected  to  prevent 
the  political  temperature  from  rising  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  political 
extremes  and  excesses  that  lead  to  disunity  and  national  disintegration; 

3.  the  agreement  to  charge  the  expenses  of  the  campaign  to  the  State  Budget 
will  give  more  equal  opportunity  to  the  three  contestants  to  communicate 
their  programs  to  the  electorate. 
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Again  on  the  agreements  on  the  Bill  on  Amendments  to  the  Law  on  the 
Composition  and  Position  of  the  MPR,  DPR  and  DPRD  the  following  notes 
can  be  given: 

1.  the  increase  in  the  number  of  members  of  the  MPR  as  well  as  the  DPR  and 
DPRD  shows  that  the  Indonesian  people  take  account  of  the  growth  of 
the  population  and  situation  of  the  regions; 

2.  the  abolishment  of  the  system  of  appointment  of  1/3  of  the  MPR  mem- 
bers also  indicates  that  the  Indonesian  people  take  account  of  the  develop- 
ments and  dynamics  of  politics  in  society; 

3.  the  guarantee  that  election  contestants  without  sufficient  votes  are  still 
represented  by  5  representatives  in  the  MPR  whereas  those  at  the  DPR, 
DPRD  I  and  DPRD  II  shall  be  decided  by  the  "stembus  akkoord"  shows 
that  in  the  Pancasila  democracy  the  terms  of  majority  and  minority  are  not 
known. 

After  discussions  of  the  two  bills  have  been  completed,  there  are  three  more 
bills  to  be  discussed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  experience  gained  from  the  former 
deliberations  will  help  to  smoothen  the  discussion  of  the  three  remaining  bills. 
If  nothing  extra-ordinary  happens,  then  the  next  election  in  Indonesia  will  be 
held  in  1987,  followed  by  the  General  Session  of  the  MPR  in  1988. 

After  the  political  structure,  mechanism  and  culture  have  been  standar- 
dized on  the  basis  of  Pancasila  and  the  1945  Constitution  as  reflected  in  the 
contents  of  the  "Five  Bills  Package  in  Politics"  it  can  be  expected  that  political 
life  in  Indonesia  will  be  smoother  in  the  future  without  losing  creativity  and 
dynamism.  In  addition,  it  might  end  the  various  political  and  ideological  con- 
flicts that  always  occur  at  political  events  such  as  before  general  elections,  the 
General  Session  of  the  MPR,  and  during  the  discussion  of  the  various  bills  at 
the  DPR.  Under  such  conditions,  it  would  be  more  feasible  to  realize  a  basic 
framework  for  political  development.  This  in  turn  is  expected  to  give  en- 
couragement and  support  as  well  as  direction  to  the  developing  of  a  basic 
framework  for  development  in  economics,  socio-culture  and  also  security  and 
defense. 

To  close  this  discussion,  it  can  be  said  that  considering  the  importance  of 
this  package  of  five  bills  in  the  political  field  as  has  already  been  said  before,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  it  has  become  the  focus  of  public  attention  and  that  its 
contents  have  received  various  responses,  criticisms  and  comments  from 
various  sides,  but  it  can  also  raise  new  hopes  for  the  Indonesian  people. 
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The  Significance  of  the  Muktamar 

Nahdlatul  Ulama  (NU)  at  Situbondo  East  Java 


The  27th  Muktamar  of  Congress  of  NU  took  place  on  December  8-12,  1984 
at  the  Pesantren  Salafiyah,  Sukorejo  Asem  Bagus  Situbondo,  East  Java  under 
the  leadership  of  K.H.  Asa'ad  Syamsul  Arifin.  The  muktamar  was  officially 
opened  by  Presiden  Soeharto.  In  addition,  speeches  were  also  given  by  high 
ranking  Government  officials  such  as  Menko  Polkam  Surono;  Minister  of 
Domestic  Affairs  Supardjo  Rustam;  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  L.B.  Moerdani;  Minister  of  Religious  Affairs  Munawir  Syadzali; 
Minister  of  Information  Harmoko  and  State  Secretary  Soedharmono  SH.  In 
his  opening  speech,  President  Soeharto  expressed  his  hope  that  the  ulemas  may 
rise  to  carry  out  the  amar  ma'ruf  mahi  munkar,  mobilizing  and  encouraging 
their  community  (umat)  to  participate  in  the  national  development.  As  the 
holder  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  organization,  the  NU  Congress  has  inter 
alia  the  function  of  serving  as  a  forum  for  the  election  of  a  new  central  board 
and  to  determine  the  broad  guidelines  of  the  policy  of  the  organization. 

Nahdlatul  Ulama  (Rise  of  the  ulemas)  was  founded  on  January  31,  1926  in 
Surabaya.  The  founders  of  NU  were  the  ulemas  who  headed  the  pesantrens 
like  K.H.  Hasjim  Asj'ari  from  Tebu  Ireng  as  the  chief  leader  (Rais  'Am); 
K.H.  Abdul  Wahab  Hasbullah  who  established  the  Pesantren  Tambakberas 
near  Jombang  (related  to  Kiyai  Hasjim);  K.H.  Bisri  who  married  a  younger 
sister  of  Kiyai  Wahab  and  established  the  pesantren  at  Den  Anyar.  Kiyai  Bisri 
was  the  father  in  law  of  Kiyai  Wahid  Hasjim,  the  son  of  Kiyai  Hasjim  Ash'ari. 
Kiyai  Wahid  Hasjim  is  the  father  of  Abdurrahman  Wahid  who  was  chosen 
as  the  Chairman  of  Tanfidziyah  (Executive  Board)  at  the  muktamar  of  NU. 
This  body  is  the  executor  of  the  general  affairs  of  the  organization  and  respon- 
sible for  the  success  of  the  organization.  It  also  acts  on  behalf  of  the  organiza- 
tion towards  the  outside  world. 

At  the  time  of  the  foundation,  NU  did  not  have  any  statutes.  There  were 
no  minutes  of  the  formation  meetings.  Decisions  were  made  orally,  and  they 
were  later  written  down  based  on  memory  alone.  It  was  only  in  1927  that  the 
purpose  of  the  organization  was  recorded.  It  was  said  that  the  purpose  of  the 
organization  was  to  strengthen  the  bond  with  one  of  the  four  mazhabs 
(mazhab  Syafi'i)  and  to  carry  out  activities  that  are  beneficial  to  the  members 
and  are  in  accordance  with  Islam.  These  activities  include  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  unity  of  ulemas  who  still  cling  to  the  mazhab,  the  supervision  of  the  use  of 
holy  books  at  the  pesantrens,  the  propagation  of  the  Islamic  faith  by  the 
fourth  mazhab,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  madrasah  and  the  improvement 
of  its  organization,  help  to  the  mosques,  langgars  and  pesantrens  and  also  the 
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care  for  the  orphans  and  the  poor.  Another  important  purpose  was  to  establish 
institutions  that  would  promote  the  interests  of  the  members  of  NU.  All  these 
provisions  were  finally  formulated  in  the  Basic  Guide  and  legalized  by  the 
Dutch  colonial  government  in  February,  1930. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  membership,  namely  ulema  members  and  non- 
ulema  members,  but  both  have  to  abide  by  the  mazhab  rules.  The  ulema 
members  can  discuss  religious  matters  while  those  who  are  not  ulemas  can 
have  a  voice  in  matters  that  are  not  religious.  The  importance  of  the  ulemas  in 
the  organization  is  not  only  apparent  from  the  name,  but  also  from  the  stipula- 
tion that  four  out  of  nine  members  of  the  central  executive  board  must  be 
ulemas.  Whereas  the  non-ulema  members  are  more  executives  who  in  their 
tasks  are  supervised  by  the  ulema  members.  This  kind  of  task  division  is  ac- 
ceptable since  ulemas  as  leaders  of  the  believers  and  those  who  have  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  of  Islam,  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  purity 
and  nobility  of  Islam. 

In  addition  to  religious  matters,  NU  also  focusses  on  the  economy,  especial- 
ly on  the  trade  sector.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  the  prophet  Muhammad  used 
to  be  a  businessman  himself.  NU  has  also  established  such  trade  institutions 
as  the  Waqfiyah  NU  which  can  buy,  own  or  manage  wakaf  lands.  In  addition, 
in  the  year  of  1937,  the  chief  of  NU  Kiyai  Mahfudz  Siddiq  began  to  establish 
cooperatives  which  he  called  Syirkah  mu'awamah  at  every  company.  This  all 
points  out  that  NU  was  initially  an  organization  that  moved  in  the  religious, 
educational,  social  and  economic  fields. 

Political  Aspirations 

As  a  non-political  organization,  NU  initially  channelled  the  political 
aspirations  of  her  members  through  the  Moslem  Party  Masyumi,  together  with 
PSII,  Muhamadyah,  and  Al  Wasliyah.  At  the  NU  Muktamar  held  from  April 
26  to  May  1,  1952  in  Palembang,  NU  officially  withdrew  herself  from 
Masyumi  after  her  proposal  that  Masyumi  become  a  federation  was  rejected. 
As  of  that  time,  NU  became  an  independent  political  party  beside  Masyumi. 
She  also  took  part  in  the  first  General  Election  in  1955.  At  this  general  election 
NU  emerged  as  the  third  of  the  four  strongest  political  parties,  namely 
Masyumi,  PNI,  PKI  and  herself. 

NU's  victory  was  due  to  the  support  given  her  by  her  cadres  at  the  pesan- 
trens  and  her  own  influence  in  the  rural  regions. 

In  1961,  the  Government  issued  the  Presidential  Decree  no.  128,  1961  on 
the  recognition  of  parties  that  meet  the  Presidential  regulation  13/1961.  NU 
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was  one  of  the  eight  political  parties  recognized.  At  that  time,  NU  together 
with  the  other  political  parties  accepted  the  Nasakom  (the  nationalists  the 
believers  and  the  communists).  Therefore,  from  the  political  point  of  view 
NU  was  looked  upon  as  ambivalent  and  opportunistic.  In  1971,  NU  was  still 
one  of  the  contestants  of  the  general  election.  In  this  1971  general  election  NU 
managed  to  obtain  58  seats  in  the  Indonesian  House  of  Representatives  and 
took  second  place  after  the  Golongan  Karya  (Functional  Group)  among  a  total 
of  10  contestants. 


In  the  process  of  simplifying  the  organizational  life  of  socio-political 
forces,  on  January  5th,  1973,  a  declaration  was  issued  on  the  fusion  of  the  four 
big  Moslem  parties  into  one  party  namely  the  Partai  Persatuan  Pembangunan 
(PPP)  or  the  United  Development  Party.  At  the  general  election  of  1977 
PPP  came  out  with  one  party  symbol,  i.e.  the  Ka'abah.  At  the  election,  NU 
still  managed  to  win  more  seats  than  the  other  elements  in  PPP.  In  1979,  the 
26th  NU  muktamar  was  held  in  Semarang  and  K.H.  Idham  Chalid  was  chosen 
as  General  Chairman  of  the  Central  Board  of  NU,  whereas  K.K.  Ali  Maksum 
was  made  the  Rais  'Am. 


Early  in  the  eighties.,  the  DPP  or  Central  Executive  Board  of  PPP  began  to 
select  her  candidates  for  membership  in  the  House  of  the  People's  Represen- 
tatives and  the  MPR  or  the  People's  Consultative  Assembly  in  the  1982  Elec- 
tion. In  this  process  NU  suffered  a  setback  and  was  forced  to  share  seats  with 
other  elements  of  PPP.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  at  that  time,  some  of  the 
prominent  members  of  NU  were  no  longer  members  of  the  Central  Executive 
Board  of  PPP.  Actually,  from  that  time  on,  NU  had  been  considering  of 
leaving  the  political  arena  as  a  means  of  achieving  her  ambitions.  Further- 
more, NU  was  also  threatened  by  internal  conflicts.  On  May  2,  1982  Idham 
Chalid  announced  his  resignation  from  his  position  as  General  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Board  of  NU,  which  he  however  retracted  on  the  sixth  of  May,  1982. 
The  long-drawn  out  polemic  that  ensued  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  two 
separate  factions  in  NU,  namely  the  Situbondo  faction  led  by  Asa'ad  Syamsul 
Arifin  and  K.H.  Ali  Maksum  and  the  Cipete  faction  led  by  K.H.  Idham 
Chalid. 


However,  later  on,  after  the  Government,  through  the  Minister  of  Reli- 
gious Affairs,  participated  in  the  efforts  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 
among  the  NU  members,  at  the  initiative  of  the  family  of  the  late  K.H.  Wahid 
Hasjim,  a  meeting  was  held  between  members  of  both  factions.  Once  again 
peace  was  restored  to  both  factions.  They  were  united  and  expressed  their 
hope  to  have  another  muktamar,  namely  the  27th.  With  the  blessings  of  the 
Government,  in  particular  of  the  President,  the  NU  muktamar  was  held  on 
1-12  December,  1984  at  Situbondo,  East  Java. 
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At  this  Muktamar,  several  decisions  were  made  that  would  affect  the 
future  existence  of  NU  as  a  religious  organization.  These  are:  (1)  to  accept  the 
Pancasila  as  the  sole  principle  of  the  organization  of  NU;  (2)  to  restructure  the 
central  board  and  personal;  (3)  to  depoliticize  NU  and  to  grant  freedom  to 
members  of  NU  to  channel  their  political  aspirations  in  accordance  with  their 
own  wish.  In  line  with  the  membership  principle  of  political  parties  which  is  in- 
dividual in  nature,  members  of  NU  are  free  to  choose  their  own  political  party 
in  order  to  channel  their  political  aspirations.  Members  of  the  board  of  NU  are 
prohibited  to  concurrently  hold  a  post  as  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  a 
political  party.  This  formulation  shows  that  the  organizational  relation  be- 
tween NU  and  PPP  has  been  severed. 

By  accepting  Pancasila  and  depoliticizing  the  party  NU  has  rid  itself  of  its 
identity  as  a  socio-political  force  based  on  Islam  to  become  a  religious  or- 
ganization which  accepts  the  Pancasila  as  her  principle.  Therefore,  the 
muktamar  has  also  decided  that  NU  return  to  Khittah  1926.  Khittah  1926 
means  the  complete  involvement  of  NU  in  every  effort  for  the  development  of 
the  Moslem  community  and  the  nation,  by  leaving  behind  one-sided  views  in 
practical  politics.  This  was  meant  to  balance  the  orientation  of  NU  activities, 
so  as  to  make  NU  undertake  activities  that  will  overcome  problems  faced  by 
the  community.  At  the  muktamar,  NU  has  chosen  K.H.  Ahmad  Siddiq  (58) 
from  Pesantren  As-Siddiqiyah,  Jember,  East  Java  as  Chairman  of  Syuriah  and 
K.H.  Abdurrahman  Wahid  (44)  as  General  Chairman  of  Tanfidziyah. 


BABARI 


The  Open  University  in  Indonesia 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  national  education  in  Indonesia  an  Open 
University  was  established.  Inaugurating  it  on  September  4,  1984,  President 
Soeharto  delivered  a  speech  that  was  broadcast  through  the  radio  and  televi- 
sion all  over  the  nation.  In  his  speech  the  President  said  thai  the  Open  Univer- 
sity is  the  answer  to  the  effort  to  provide  equal  opportunity  of  access  to  higher 
education  to  the  people  under  the  present  circumstances  of  community  life 
especially  considering  the  faci  that  Indonesia  is  such  a  vast  country.  Following 
the  inauguration,  the  Minister  of  Education  installed  Prof.Dr.  Setijadi  MA  as 
the  first  rector  of  the  Open  University  in  Indonesia. 
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The  idea  of  an  Open  University  or  "Universitas  Terbuka"  was  first  sug- 
gested around  1980.  Chairman  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  was  Prof.Dr.  Se- 
tijadi  MA.  Feasibility  studies  on  the  establishment  of  the  Open  University  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  comparative  studies  on  open  universities  in  countries  that 
already  have  established  the  open  university  such  as  England,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Thailand  and  Malaysia.  Based  on  these  comparative  studies,  the 
preparatory  committee  would  be  able  to  decide  on  the  form  of  the  Open 
University  that  was  suitable  to  the  geographic  conditions  of  Indonesia.  For 
this  purpose,  a  seminar  was  held  in  Jakarta  in  January,  1984  which  was  at- 
tended by  educational  experts  with  wide  experience  in  the  field  of  open  univer- 
sities. Preparations,  from  discussion  of  the  proposal,  analysis  of  alternatives, 
preparation  of  the  means  and  facilities  to  administration  of  the  institution 
would  take  three  to  four  years. 

The  Open  University  is  a  higher  educational  institution  where  the  learning 
system  is  long  distance.  "Open"  means  that  the  university  is  open  to  anyone 
who  has  a  senior  high  school  certificate  and  that  each  of  the  students  accepted 
is  free  to  choose  his  own  study  program,  study  rhythm  or  pace  as  well  as  the 
time  and  place  for  doing  it.  The  Open  University  enables  people  to  take  advan- 
tage of  higher  education  without  having  to  leave  their  homes  or  offices.  This  is 
very  helpful  considering  the  fact  that  Indonesia  is  such  a  large  country. 
Another  advantage  aside  from  providing  more  opportunities  to  study  at  the 
university,  civil  servants  such  as  teachers  in  remote  regions  as  well  as  private 
company  employees  are  given  the  chance  to  increase  their  skills  and 
knowledge. 

At  the  first  registration,  around  55,000  were  selected  from  more  than 
268,000  applicants.  201,000  from  these  applicants  were  participants  of  the 
Sipenmaru  (new  students  acceptance  selection)  and  more  than  67,000  had 
registered  by  mail. 

The  original  intention  was  to  accept  some  15,000  students.  However,  it  was 
later  decided  to  increase  the  number  to  65,000  considering  the  interest  shown 
by  many.  It  is  expexted  that  by  the  end  of  Pelita  IV,  the  number  of  Open 
University  students  will  exceed  150,000  persons. 

It  was  first  thought  that  many  of  the  1983/84  SMTA  graduates  would  enter 
the  Open  University,  but  things  turned  out  differently.  Figures  show  that  most 
of  the  Open  University  students  are  those  who  are  already  employed  with  cer- 
tificates from  earlier  years.  The  ratio  of  students  with  employment  to  those 
who  are  1983/1984  SMTA  graduates  is  eight  to  one.  This  implies  that  the  need 
to  provide  employment  for  the  first  batch  of  the  Open  University  graduates 
would  not  be  very  great,  since  most  of  the  present  Open  University  students 
are  already  employed.  Another  advantage  is  that  there  would  be  a  significant 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  labour. 
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There  are  three  different  kinds  of  study  programmes,  namely  the  Sarjana 
Program  (S.l),  the  Diploma  Program  (D.l,  D.2)  and  the  Akta  V  Program. 
The  Diploma  and  the  Akta  V  Programs  are  intended  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
teachers  at  the  high  school  and  lecturers  at  universities,  respectively.  Fields  of 
study  for  the  S.l  program  students  include  public  administration,  business  ad- 
ministration, economics,  developmental  studies,  and  applied  statistics.  Ten 
more  fields  or  topics  of  study  will  be  added  in  the  1985/86  study  programs. 
Some  of  the  ten  fields  will  be  for  the  "sarjana-"  and  the  diploma  programs. 
For  the  "sarjana"  program  the  subjects  will  be  management,  industrial 
management,  applied  mathematics,  biology,  chemistry,  physics  and  English. 
Whereas  the  diploma  program  will  have  only  three  subjects  namely  develop- 
mental administration,  taxation  and  environmental  studies. 

The  Learning  Process 

The  study  system  stresses  strong  motivation  and  perseverance  in  study  for 
the  students  to  succeed  since  basically,  the  students  have  to  study  on  their  own. 
The  students  of  the  Open  University  are  required  to  study  all  materials  pre- 
pared by  the  university  independently  or  in  groups,  following  the  tutorials  in 
solving  their  problems.  For  practicing  purposes  students  can  use  the  practicing 
facilities  of  the  nearest  university  or  any  other  adequate  ones. 

Other  learning  programs  make  use  of  electronical  devices  such  as  the  televi- 
sion, radio,  cassettes  etc.  Public  lectures  are  broadcast  through  television  for 
a  duration  of  20  minutes  at  two  weeks  intervals  namely  every  Thursday  at 
18,00  hours.  The  Open  University  students  will  study  on  a  regular  basis  lec- 
tures broadcast  through  television  and  radio  which  during  the  first  year  are 
still  limited.  However,  for  the  coming  years,  these  hours  will  be  gradually  in- 
creased. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  Open  University  is  still  in  the  developing 
stage,  face  to  face  tutorials  are  offered  to  the  students  for  a  limited  period  of 
time.  Until  now,  the  tutorial  has  been  given  once  every  two  months  on  Sun- 
days from  8.00  to  15.00  hours.  In  one  semester,  there  are  three  face  to  face 
tutorials.  This  has  the  purpose  of  preventing  failures  in  their  study  due  to  lack 
of  students'  initiative  to  consult  their  tutors.  The  meeting  place  has  been  deter- 
mined in  the  study  programs. 

The  first  examinations  were  held  late  in  October,  1984  and  the  second  in 
mid-November,  1984.  In  both  exams  the  "open  book"  system  was  used  which 
means  that  the  students  were  allowed  to  keep  their  books  open  during  the 
exams.  In  addition,  a  third  examination  was  held  simultaneously,  lasting  for 
two  days  (Sundays,  2  x  AVi  hours).  The  third  exam  was  held  in  January,  1985 
and  supervised. 
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Fifteen  (15)  per  cent  of  these  examinations  purport  to  be  an  evaluation  and 
eighty-five  (85)  per  cent  would  serve  as  an  individual  means  of  education  for 
the  students. 

Advantages  of  (he  Open  University 

When  compared  to  students  of  conventional  universities,  the  students  of 
the  Open  University  have  the  following  advantages: 

a.  They  receive  lectures  that  have  been  carefully  prepared; 

b.  The  lecturers  are  selected  from  among  the  state  universities  including  those 
who  prepare  the  lectures; 

c.  They  can  study  in  accordance  with  their  own  particular  capacities  and  op- 
portunities; 

d.  Study  material  is  presented  as  a  whole  in  the  form  of  books.  This  is  to  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  libraries.  In  this  connection  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  only  a  few  students  make  constant  use  of  library  facilities. 

Beside  these  advantages,  there  are  however  also  some  constraints  to  the 
implementing  of  the  Open  University  system  of  study  in  Indonesia.  Facts  have 
shown  that  the  1983/84  SMTA  graduates  were  not  very  interested  in  becoming 
students  of  the  Open  University.  This  was  due  to  the  lack  of  recognition  and 
understanding  of  the  Open  University  on  the  part  of  these  graduates  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  the  Open  University  is  a  new  educational  system.  They  seem  to  be 
socially  isolated  and  have  the  feeling  of  not  actually  being  at  school.  This  latter 
impression  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  meet  their  school-mates  very 
often. 

Generally  young  students  like  to  gather  and  study  in  groups  while  ex- 
changing anecdotes,  which  is  very  seldom  the  case  in  the  Open  University  type 
of  learning.  Students  are  required  to  do  a  lot  of  self-study,  actively  seek 
knowledge  and  develop  it,  using  their  own  methods.  As  self-study  has  not  as 
yet  become  a. habit  of  most  of  the  students,  some  degree  of  adaptation  is 
needed  to  ensure  success  in  studying  at  the  Open  University. 


hum  HUTAJULU 


Indonesia's  Post-Oil  Era, 
Export-Led-Strategy,  and 
the  Banking  Industry 


J.  PANGLAYKIM 


There  are  many  resources  with  which  a  country's  economic  development 
and  growth  can  be  financed.  In  the  case  of  a  developing  country,  a  choice  can 
be  made  from  the  following  financial  resources:  external  sources  (i)  foreign 
aid,  assistance  and  grant,  (ii)  foreign  direct  investment  or  portfolio  invest- 
ment, (iii)  international  financial  and  capital  markets  through  international 
banking  institutions,  (iv)  export  strategy  implementation  to  increase  foreign 
exchange  earnings,  domestic  sources  (v)  domestic  resources  through  savings. 
For  those  who  belong  to  the  structuralist  school,  there  is  a  further  choice  from 
(vi)  domestic  resources  through  deficit  spending  (structuralist  approach)  such 
as  practised  by  a  number  of  Latin  American  countries,  while  for  some  de- 
veloping countries  whose  main  business  is  the  providing  of  services,  there  is  a 
choice  from  (vii)  domestic  resources  from  transit-trade  and  banking,  as  is  the 
case  with  Singapore  and  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  also  Hong  Kong,  and  from 
tourism. 

Developing  countries  will,  in  general,  endeavour  to  come  up  with  a  right 
"blending"  of  available  from  the  external  financial  resources.  However,  it  is 
not  easy  to  arrive  at  the  right  blending,  because  many  of  the  factors  in- 
fluencing the  right  proportions  to  be  blended  are  in  the  hands  of  their  decision- 
makers. It  is  decided  mostly  by  external  factors  which  may  not  always  be 
economic  considerations.  Non-economic  considerations  in  many  cases  are 
more  dominant  than  economic  or  business  considerations. 

Let  us  now  look  briefly  into  the  various  external  .financial  resources  avail- 
able to  a  developing  country.  We  will  also  have  to  be  very  concise  in  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  external  financial  flows.  Our  main  attention  will  be  to  the 
various  aspects  surrounding  the  successful  implementation  of  the  national  ex- 

Dr.  J  Panglaykim  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  CSIS;  consultant  to  private  in- 
dustries, banking  and  other  types  of  business. 
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port  strategy  as  the  only  alternative.  Implementing  the  export-led-strategy  is 
more  honourable  and  educative,  and  constitutes  also  a  more  permanent 
feature  of  the  national  economy.  This  will  bring  us  directly  into  accepting  as 
well  as  playing  a  role  in  the  more  competitive  business  world.  It  will  force  us  to 
be  very  competitive  and  efficient.  Once  we  succeed  in  acquiring  an  honourable 
place  in  the  world  business  arena,  we  have  put  the  national  economy  on  a 
sounder  basis,  thereby  gaining  more  respect,  not  only  because  we  can  exercise  a 
political  leverage  but  also  because  of  our  performance  in  the  international 
business  world.. 

Foreign  Aid,  Assistance,  and  Grant 

Foreign  aid  is  seemingly  seen  as  a  World  War  II  product.  One  of  the  most 
important  foreign  aid  programs  which  are  generally  cited  by  many  people  and 
remembered  by  many  of  us,  is  the  Marshall  Plan,  through  which  approxi- 
mately US$17  billion  had  been  transferred  to  Western  Europe  during  the  four 
years.  According  to  Gillis  cs,  the  success  of  the  Marshall  Plan  was  due  to: 
(a)  "an  influx  of  financial  capital  from  the  United  States,"  and  "...  coordi- 
nated plans  to  employ  it  productively  to  rebuild  Europe's  devastated  physical 
capital  stocks."1 

When  there  was  a  Marshall  Plan  for  Western  Europe,  there  was  no  such 
plan  for  Japan.  It  appears  that  for  the  United  States  Western  Europe  was  at 
that  time  much  more  important  politically  than  Japan.  Some  aid  might  have 
been  channelled  to  Japan,  but  this  was  definitely  not  in  such  a  magnitude  as 
the  Marshall  Plan.  This  could  be  seen  as  some  kind  of  discriminatory  attitude, 
but  as  it  now  stands  (which  is  now  past  history)  the  Japanese  have  managed  to 
rebuild  their  country  much  more  successfully  than  their  West  European 
counterparts  have  been  able  to  do,  and  in  some  instances  they  have  even  sur- 
passed the  Americans.  They  managed  to  develop  their  economic  units  into  a 
formidable  economic  power.2 

The  motivation  behind  foreign  aid  has  undergone  changes.  From  the  na- 
tional interest  point  of  view,  these  changes,  which  were  aimed  at  reaching  a 
certain  target  and  enforcing  them  in  the  recipient  countries,  were  in  some  cases 
perhaps  rather  generous.  There  is  more  or  less  a  range  of  motives  behind  t he 
aid  to  developing  nations.  The  various  types  of  aid  known  to  us  are  project 
aid,  program  aid,  tied  aid,  untied  aid,  food  aid,  technical  assistance,  to  name 
only  a  few. 

'Malcolm  Gillis  cs,  Economic  of  Dcvclo/'iiicni  (New  York:  W.W.  Norton,  1983),  pp.  36S-377. 

2Scc  J.  Panglaykim,  Japanese  Mica  Inwsinienr  in  ASEAN:  The  Indonesian  Experience 
(Singapore:  Maruzen  Asia,  1983). 
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The  changes  may  also  be  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  size  and  timing  of 
the  aid,  composition  of  the  various  aid  programs,  number  of  contributors,  and 
also  whether  the  aid  is  bilateral  or  multilateral.  Moreover,  there  are  also 
changes  in  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  recipient  countries.  A  general  trend  is 
that  the  amount  of  foreign  aid  to  developing  countries  also  depend  upon  the 
extent  of  the  economic,  political  and  other  problems  donor  countries  are 
facing  at  home.  Many  of  these  countries  are  in  a  less  favourable  position  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  foreign  aid,  except  most  probably  Japan. 

Foreign  Direct  Investment3 

Foreign  direct  investment  has  always  been  part  of  international  business.  It 
was  only  recently  that  much  attention  has  been  given  to  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment. Both  theoreticians  and  academicians  have  come  up  with  a  number  of 
theories  and  concepts  which  try  to  explain  why  foreign  direct  investment  has 
taken  place  in  such  a  substantial  way.  Attention  has  not  only  been  given  to  the 
theoretical  view  of  the  existence  of  imperfect  markets  but  also  to  the  players 
and  actors  who  may  be  considered  as  the  executors  of  the  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment, that  is,  the  multinational  corporations  (MNCs),  transnational  corpora- 
tions, transnational  trading  corporations  (sometimes,  in  Japan,  called  Sogo 
Shosha,  and  in  other  countries,  general  trading  firms)  and  transnational 
banks. 

Writers  in  the  field  of  international  business  like  Richard  E.  Caves,  Henry 
Ergas,  and  John  H.  Dunning,  have  tried  to  come  up  with  analyses  that  will  be 
able  to  unify  international  trade,  international  investment,  and  international 
organizations,  or  in  other  words,  have  tried  to  "search  for  a  unified  theory  of 
international  production."  (see  Henry  Ergas  explaination  on  books  on 
transnational  corporations).4  In  short,  these  authors  explain  the  phenomena 
of  foreign  direct  investment  through  the  existence  of  the  MNCs,  because  these 
'MNCs  are  in  possession  of  (i)  comparative  advantages  and  firm's  specific  ad- 
vantages, (ii)  location  advantages,  and  (iii)  internalization  (whicih  include  the 
possession   of  intangible  assets  such  as  technology,   management  and 
marketing).  Because  of  these  comparative  advantages^  the  MNCs  were,  and 
iare,  in  general  in  a  position  to  venture  into  foreign  direct  investment.  In  the 
pease  of  the  Japanese  MNCs,  other  advantages,  can  be  cited,  such  as  (i)  interna- 
tional network  of  offices,  branches,  and  information,  (ii)  governmental  sup- 
fport,  (iii)  vertical  and  horizontal  conglomerates  in  terms  of  business  and  in- 

3For  more  details,  see  Transnational  Corporation  in  World  Development,  Third  Survey,  U.N. 
(Centre  on  Transnational  Corporations,  1983. 

"Henry  Ergas,  Explainings  books  on  TNCs:  Richard  E.  Caves,  Multinational  Enterprise  and 
'Economic  Analysis  (Oxford:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1982)  and  John  H.  Dunning,  Interna- 
tional Production  and  the  Multinational  Enterprise  (London:  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  1981) 
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dustrial  groupings  (Mitsubishi  Group,  Fuyo  Group,  Dai-ichi  Kangyo  Group, 
etc.)  and  (iv)  sense  of  national  mission  (to  make  Japan  as  number  one  in  the  in- 
ternational business  world).  These  advantages  have  made  the  MNCs  one  of  the 
biggest  investors  internationally  and  have  created  a  formidable  economic  and 
business  power. 

The  Western  Europe-  and  Japan-based  MNCs  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  developing  nations,  including  the  new  industrial  countries  (NICs). 
The  American  MNCs  have  been  very  active  in  the  extractive  industries,  while 
the  Japanese  MNCs  have  established  their  foothold  in  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. This  is  the  case  in  all  the  ASEAN  countries.  However,  with  the  in- 
creasing mood  of  protection  in  the  industrial  countries,  a  shift  in  investment 
direction  can  be  seen.  The  Japanese  MNCs  are  now  focusing  their  attention  to 
investment  in  industrial  countries  like  the  USA  and  Western  Europe.  In  order 
to  preserve  and  maintain  or  expand  their  share  of  the  market,  they  have  to  in- 
vest in  these  industrial  countries.  They  are  now  seemingly  not  very  much  in- 
terested in  investing  in  the  resource-based  industries,  because  industrial  raw 
materials  are  now  available  in  abundance.  The  data  of  this  shift  can  be  seen 
from  Table  1 . 

At  the  other  end,  many  American-based  industries  appear  to  have  been 
withdrawn  from  some  of  the  riskier  investment  abroad.  They  have  found  that 
the  return  of  investment  in  the  USA  in  the  technologically  advanced  industries 
is  bigger  than  that  abroad  and  at  practically  no  political  risk.  This  means  that 
they  are  going  to  allocate  their  resources  to  the  domestic  technologically  ad- 
vanced industries  and  will  therefore  shift  their  resources  from  the  developing 
nations  to  the  home  country.5 

With  this  trend  in  mind,  many  developing  nations  will  have  a  hard  time  to 
attract  foreign  investment,  although  they  may  have  already  improved  their  in- 
vestment climate.  Economic,  business,  political  and  nationalistic  conditions 
have  created  a  different  environment  which  is  said  to  be  very  conducive  to 
potential  investors.  These  are  realities  of  international  business,  and  Indonesia 
as  a  country  which  is  still  trying  to  attract  foreign  direct  investment  should 
bear  this  in  mind.  This  means  that  only  a  conducive  business  environment,  in 
which  we  can  more  or  less  guarantee,  among  others,  a  consistency  in  policies, 
may  be  able  to  attract  new  foreign  investors  to  consider  coming  to  this  place. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  foreign  direct  investment  in  the  form  of  the 
package  deal  type  of  joint  ventures  have  served  their  purpose.  Different  types 
of  joint  ventures  with  more  equal  participation  will  have  to  be  found  in  order 


5An  interesting  study  was  made  by  the  Group  of  Thirty,  a  New  York  based  consultative  group 
of  bankers,  industrialist,  and  international  officials  (see  Appendix  for  summary  of  their  findings). 
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Table  1 

DIRECT  OVERSEAS  INVESTMENT  BY  REGION/COUNTRY  IN  FY  1982 
(in  US$  million;  change  from  FY  1981  in  %  in  parentheses) 


FY  1982 
(US$  million) 

Ratio  to    FY  1951-FY  1982 
Total  (%)  Total  (US$  million) 

Mr\rth  Ampnra 

1NU1LI1  rtlllCllLd 

7  Qfls  (  4-  1  S  71 

37.7 

15,225 

1  I  <5 

7  738  (4-  Ifi  31 

35.5 

13,970 

Canada 

167  (+  0.0) 

2.2 

1,255 

87fi  1  4-     0  81 

1 1.4 

6,146 

TT  V 

1 7fi  f  4.  fifl  fll 

2.3 

2,296 

vv  cm  vjcuiidiiy 

1Q/  f  j.  fi7  71 

2.5 

808 

Oceania 

421  (—  0.7) 

515 

3,370 

Australia 

370  (+  6.3) 

4.8 

2,882 

Tndn*»tria1i7pH  nations*  total 

A  707  (  4-  1 7  71 

54.6 

24,741 

Latin  America 

1,503  (+  27.3) 

19.5 

8,852 

Brazil 

332  (+  1.9) 

4.2 

Panama 

777  C4-  17  fil 
/  i.it         i  / 

9.4 

2,022 

Mexico 

143  (+  74.4) 

1.9 

1,042 

Asia 

* 

1  104  f       <;b  si 

IjJOt  ^         JO.  J} 

18.0 

14,552 

Indonesia 

410  (—  83.2) 

5.3 

7,268 

Hong  Kong 

400  (+  21.6) 

5.2 

1,825 

Singapore 

180  (—  32.3) 

2.3 

1,383 

South  Korea 

103  (+  41.1) 

1.3 

1,312 

Malaysia 

83  (+167.7) 

1.1 

764 

Philippines 

34  (—  52.8) 

0.4 

721 

Middle  East 

124  (+  29.2) 

1.6 

2.479 

Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait 

41  (—  18.0) 

0.5 

1,113 

Iran 

0  (  0.0) 

0.0 

1,002 

Africa 

489  (—  14.7) 

6.3 

2,507 

Liberia 

434  (—  6.9) 

5.6 

1,692 

Developing  nations'  total 

3,500  (—  32.5) 

45.4 

28,390 

Grand  total 

7,703  (—  13.7) 

100.0 

53,131 

Source:    Ministry  of  Finance,  quoted  in  Industrial  Review  of  Japan  1984,  p.  20. 

Note:    *  Drop  for  Indonesia  was  attributable  to  a  huge  investments  during  fiscal  1981  on  a  major 
natural  gas  project. 
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to  attract  some  of  the  MNCs  which  are  still  internationally  oriented  and  have 
still  a  global  view.  In  this  case,  the  chances  of  finding  such  MNCs  among  the 
Japanese  MNCs  are  much  greater  compared  to  those  among  the  American  or 
West  European  MNCs.  We  must  be  able  to  convince  Japanese  and  other 
MNCs  to  invest  in  projects  which  are  export-oriented. 

Funds  Through  the  International  Banking  System 

It  seems  that  the  tendency  is  to  get  away  from  foreign  direct  investment  and 
to  start  with  the  various  projects  on  the  basis  of  one's  own  capability  and 
ability.  This  was  evident  from  the  practices  shown  by  the  South  Korean  busi- 
ness sector  and  those  of  other  NICs.  One  could  observe  here  that  their  appetite 


Table  2 

INTEREST  PAYMENTS  ON  EXTERNAL  DEBT  IN  RELATION 
TO  EXPORT  EARNINGS  OF  MAJOR  DEBTOR  COUNTRIES,  1983 


Total 

Estimated 

Share  of 

Country 

External 

Export 

Export  Earnings 

Debt 

Earnings 

to  Pay  Interest 

(billion  US$) 

(per  cent) 

Brazil 

93.5 

17.5 

64 

Mexico 

86.6 

22.2 

47 

South  Korea 

40.3 

19.4 

25 

Argentina 

38.5 

9.2 

50 

Venezuela 

31.5 

12.9 

29 

Indonesia 

28.8 

16.8 

21 

Poland 

27.0 

.  10.2 

31 

Turkey 

23.6 

5.2 

54 

Philippines 

22.7 

5.7 

47 

Yugoslavia 

20.0 

10.3 

23 

Chile 

18.7 

4.1 

54 

Thailand 

13.5 

8.4 

19 

Peru 

12.5 

3.7 

41 

Malaysia 

11.3 

12.4 

11 

Taiwan 

8.5 

27.5- 

4 

Ecuador 

7.1 

2.1 

38 

1  Assumes  interest  rate  of  12%:  total  debt  service,  including  principal  repayment,  is  of  course 
much  larger. 

Sources:    Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  and  International  Monetary  Fund,  quoted  in  The 
Executive,  May  1983.. 
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for  commercial  borrowings  from  the  international  banking  institutions  was 
tremendous.  NICs  like  South  Korea,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Argentina  were,  in 
particular,  heavy  borrowers  of  commercial  loans  from  the  international 
capital  market.  Table  2  {The  Executive,  May  1984)  shows  Brazil,  Mexico,  South 
Korea,  Argentina,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  etc.,  as  borrowers  from  the  in- 
ternational capital  market,  with  Brazil  topping  the  list,  while  Table  3  shows 
the  extent  of  the  exposure  of  the  top  American  bankers  to  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

The  big  borrowers  from  the  Latin  American  countries  -  Mexico,  Brazil, 
and  Argentina  --  are  now  in  economic  and  financial  difficulties,  and  are 
seeking  and  bargaining  for  a  moratorium  on  their  borrowings  for  a  very  ex- 
tended period  and  also  for  other  concessions.  They  have  called  a  meeting  at 
Cartega  to  discuss  their  debt  problems  and  try  to  come  up  with  a  common 
stand,  but  some  of  the  American  bankers  fear  that  these  Latin  American  bor- 
rowers have  all  the  way  been  planning  to  form  a  "debt  cartel"  and  at  the  same 
time  endeavouring  to  make  the  commercial  debt  issue  a  political  one.  The 
negotiations  have  been  dragging  on  since  1982,  and  the  bankers  appear  to  be 
very  pessimistic  that  an  early  solution  would  be  forthcoming.  The  "free 
spending"  might  be  the  result  of  their  structuralist  approach. 

It  seems  that  the  Latin  American  leaders  have  been  trying  to  keep  the 
American  bankers  as  "hostages."  At  least  that  is  the  school  of  thought  that  is 
prevailing  among  them  at  present.  If  one  looks  into  their  loan  exposure  as  a 
ratio  of  their  capital,  one  may  conclude  that  the  capital  of  these  top  bankers 
has  all  been  "transferred"  to  those  three  Latin  American  countries,  but  if  one 
looks  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  total  assets,  the  picture  may  be  quite 
different.  Many  of  the  American  bankers  are  aware  of  this  school  of  thought 
and  have  warned  the  Latin  American  leaders  concerned  that  they  are  making  a 
big  mistake  if  they  think  that  their  "hostages"  school  of  thought  will  ulti- 
mately work. 

The  debt  issue  and  the  failure  of  many  developing  nations  to  cope  with  the 
repayments  and  also  their  commitments  to  the  international  banking  institu- 
tions will  become  an  issue  that  will  profound  consequences  not  only  in  the 
political,  economic,  and  international  relationship  with  the  decision-makers  of 
the  international  banking  community  but  also  more  specifically  on  their  at- 
titude and  outlook. 

The  failure  of  Poland  and  a  number  of  African  and  Latin  American  states 
to  honour  their  commitments  to  the  international  banking  institutions  --  West 
European,  American,  and  Japanese  --  will  definitely  have  ah  impact  on  the 
willingness  of  these  banks  to  increase  their  lending  activities  in  the  developing 
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nations.  Although  they  have  to  admit  that  countries  like  South  Korea  and 
ASEAN  (except  the  Philippines)  have  shown  a  large  degree  of  prudent 
management  of  their  respective  economies  and  still  seem  to  have  well-respected 
credit  ratings,  their  countries'  risk  exposure  might  well  act  as  one  of  the  main 
constraints. 

STRUCTURAL  VERSUS  MONETARY  APPROACH 

If  one"  observes  countries  which  have  more  or  less  failed  in  their  develop- 
ment efforts,  it  appears'  that  those  which  have  taken  a  structural  approach 
have  been  in  economic  and  financial  troubles.  The  school  of  structural  ap- 
proach believes  that  in  order  to  develop  a  country  well  enough,  fundamental 
changes  will  have  td  be  made  in  the  economic  and  financial  structures  of  the 
national  economy.  A  manageable  and  controllable  degree  of  deficit  is  there- 
fore warranted.  This  means  that  a  deficit  is  to  a  certain  extent  allowable  in  the 
national  budget  or  that  a  licence  to  print  money  to  finance  economic  develop- 
ment is  permissible.  But  there  may  be  a  danger  that  once  a  licence  to  print 
money  has  been  given  it  may  be  difficult  to  keep  the  deficit  manageable.  This 
is  presumably  what  has  happened  in  the  Latin  American  countries  which  are 
now  facing  serious  economic  and  financial  difficulties,  including  the  debt 
issue.  This  is  also  why  they  will  have  a  hard  time  to  swallow  the  IMF's  pre- 
scription which  is  basically  a  monetary  approach,  e.g.  a  balanced  budget  ap- 
proach. The  monetary  approach  has  been  the  guiding  line  of  the  successive 
five-year  development  plans  of  Indonesia.  In  this  sense,  we  should  be  happy 
that  we  had  not  taken  the  structuralist  approach.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to 
note  that  South  Korea  might  not  have  taken  the  monetary  approach,  but  with 
its  well-disciplined  managerial  manpower  and  top  bureaucrats  it  has  managed 
to  come  out  with  a  manageable  and  controllable  deficit,  thus  proving  that  it 
has  been  quite  successful  in  bringing  about  rapid  development  to  the  country. 
South  Korea  is  seen  as  another  success  story. 

INTERNATIONAL  BANKERS  VERY  CAUTIOUS? 

With  the  mounting  problems  faced  by  the  international  banking  com- 
munity, such  as  debt  problems  with  developing  nations  that  run  into  approxi- 
mately US$800  billion,  revolutionary  changes  in  the  banking  community  in  the 
United  States  and  perhaps  also  in  the  United  Kingdom,  higher  costs  in  getting 
the  required  funds,  coupled  with  pressure  from  big  domestic  business 
groupings  with  attractive  projects,  and  a  riskier  world,  may  be  considered  as 
sufficient  reason  for  the  international  bankers  to  be  cautious.  This  means  that 
the  boom  of  funds  available  to  developing  nations  prior  to  1982  may  not  come 
back  again.  Funds  emanating  from  commercial  banks  will  be  more  difficult  to 
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come  by  and  if  available  perhaps  under  more  stringent  conditions.  If  this  trend 
continues,  we  should  be  very  careful  in  our  expectations  of  being  able  to  at- 
tract the  international  banking  community  to  channel  funds  to  the  private  sec- 
tor for  private  projects  which  may  be  considered  as  economically  viable.  But, 
on  the  other  hand  it  appears  that  there  still  is  a  group  of  bankers  who  think 
that  some  countries,  which  have  enjoyed  high  credit  ratings  in  the  interna- 
tional banking  community,  will  still  be  in  a  position  to  float  or  attract  funds 
for  the  financing  of  a  number  of  viable  projects,  both  government  and  private. 


AID,  FOREIGN  DIRECT  INVESTMENT,  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  these  three  important  sources  for  our  inflow  of 
capital,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  internationally  the  three  sources  tend  to  be 
declining.  Aid,  which  we  will  receive  regularly  every  year,  seems  to  be  just 
enough  to  repay  our  annual  debt  and  interest  commitments,  although  this  will 
at  one  stage  also  be  not  enough. 

Foreign  capital  inflow  initiated  by  foreign  direct  investment  will  also  be  on 
the  decline  brought  about  by  internal  and  external  factors.  Internally,  many  of 
the  industries  seem  to  be  closed  to  foreign  investors,  although  some  export- 
oriented  joint  ventures  (with  90  per  cent  export  portion)  might  be  coming  in. 
Externally,  many  of  the  American-based  MNCs  are  more  attracted  to  invest  in 
new  technologically  advanced  industries  with  a  high  return  of  investment  they 
being  also  growth  industries.  The  Japanese  might  still  be  in  the  game  because 
they  want  to  maintain  their  share  of  the  market,  but  the  question  is  the  area  in 
which  they  will  still  be  welcome  and  whether  this  area  will  provide  them  with  a 
reasonable  return  of  investment. 

It  means  that  foreign  direct  investment  as  a  substantial  source  of  capital  in- 
flow should  not  be  one  of  our  expectations,  the  trend  being  towards  a  decline. 
The  international  banking  community,  as  a  source  for  commercial-based 
loans,  will  internationally  be  on  the  decline,  because  of  their  bitter  experience 
with  debt  problems  in  Poland,  Latin  America,  and  possibly  also  the  Philip- 
pines. Perhaps  in  the  case  of  countries  like  South  Korea,  Malaysia,  and  In- 
donesia, the  international  banking  institutions  and  the  international  capital 
market  might  still  be  a  source  of  capital  inflow  and  will  not  reject,  for  exam- 
ple, Indonesia's  application  to  finance  viable  projects. 


'Indonesia  based  on  an  integrated  political  risk  analysis  is  classified  as  "moderately  high  risk." 
See  Earl  H.  Fry  in  The  Politics  of  International  Investment,  Center  for  International  and  Area 
Studies,  Brigham  Young  University. 
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With  this  picture  in  mind  and  the  reality  that  at  one  stage  our  earnings 
from  oil  will  also  be  on  the  decline,  our  alternative  for  increasing  our  foreign 
exchange  earnings  is  the  decision  to  come  up  with  a  national  economic  strategy 
which  includes  all  types  of  oil  and  non-oil  products,  but  the  emphasis  of  the 
national  export  strategy  should  be  on  non-oil  products  (manufacturing  pro- 
ducts) and  services. 

OTHER  COMPELLING  REASONS? 

Table  4  gives  an  estimate  of  Indonesia's  Balance  of  Payments  develop- 
ment. If  we  observe  the  current  account  deficit  during  1984  through  1988,  we 
can  expect  a  total  deficit  of  US$24,254  million,  which  means  an  average  of 
more  than  US$4.5  billion  annually.  Indonesia's  debt  service  to  export  ratio 
will  be  about  21  per  cent  which  may  be  on  the  lower  side.  If  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  outstanding  debt  to  export  ratio,  it  will  be  nearing  185  per  cent.  It 
appears  that  the  "danger  line"  of  debt  service  to  export  is  about  20  per  cent 
and  that  of  outstanding  debt  to  export  about  200  per  cent.  But  in  reality  all 
these  "danger  line"  have  been  surpassed  by  countries  in  Latin  America,  the 
Philippines,  and  South  Korea.  Taking  this  trend  into  consideration,  we  may 
have  to  anticipate  that  some  of  the  expectations  of  capital  inflow  may  not 
materialize. 

There  are  some  analysts  who  think  that  Indonesia's  debt  problems  will  be 
much  more  complex,  especially  in  1989/1990  when  oil  revenues  will  dwindle 
further.  Seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  declining  oil  revenues  and  mounting 
debt  problems,  it  will  be  more  compelling  for  Indonesia  to  embark  on  a  na- 
tional export  strategy.  And  a  non-economic  aspect,  which  may  be  seen  also  as 
another  compelling  reason  for  Indonesia  to  do,  is  the  organization  of  a 
gradual  change  of  attitude.  Having  grown  up  in  an  era  of  easy  aid  and  oil 
boom,  we  may  have  developed  a  kind  of  "convenience"  attitude  and  probably 
also  some  characteristics  of  complacency. 

Without  a  change  of  attitude,  it  is  perhaps  very  difficult  to  prepare  our 
managers  from  the  public  and  private  economic  sectors  for  harder  times,  if  it 
turns  out  that  in  1989  and  subsequent  years  our  oil  revenues  will  indeed  be 
declining  again.  We  have  to  change  this  "convenience"  attitude,  with  all  the 
consequences  thereof  in  the  forthcoming  five-year  development  plans  if  we 
are  to  manage  and  organize  the  national  economic  and  business  in  a  successful 
way.  This  will  have  to  take  place  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  national 
export  strategy  once  the  country  has  formulated  and  accepted  it.  Most 
probably  this  fundamental  change  of  attitude  ~  from  convenience  to  business- 
oriented  --  may  be  seen  as  a  turning  point  in  the  process  of  implementing  the 
national  export  strategy. 
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Table  4 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENT  ESTIMATE  (million  US$) 


Fiscal  Year 

1984 

1985 

1986 
(estimate) 

1987 

1988 

Exports 

18,363 

20,202 

21,489 

22,679 

23,991 

(100%) 

Oil 
LNG 

Industrial  Goods 

10,698 
2,472 
1,350 

11,224 
3,285 
1,620 

11,513 
3,715 
1,944 

11,820 
3,950 
2,333 

12,034 
4,307 
2,799 

(50.2%) 
(18.0%) 
(11,7%) 

Imports 

13,107 

14,579 

16,011 

17,172 

18,242 

Capital  Goods 

5,834 

6,444 

7,429 

8,000 

0,3UU 

Trade  Balance 
Invisible  trade 

'  5,256 
-9,820 

5,623 
-10,035 

5,478 
-10,331 

5,507 
-10,662 

5,749 
-11,019 

Current  account 

-4,564 

-4,412 

-4,853 

-5,155 

-5,270 

Net  external  Borrowing 

3,764 

3,015 

3,553 

3,955 

4,070 

Outstanding  debt 

29,777 

32,789 

36,342 

40,297 

44,367 

Debt  service/exports  (%) 
Outstanding  debt/exports  (%) 

16.9 
162.1 

16.4 
162.3 

17.6 
169.1 

19.9 
177.6 

21.4 
184.9 

Source:   Various  sources  such  as  Bank  Indonesia,  Fourth  Five- Year  Development  Plan,  and 
Foreign  Bank  Estimates. 


A  NATIONAL  EXPORT  STRATEGY7 

It  is  for  the  above-mentioned  reasons  that  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
only  alternative  open  to  Indonesia  is  to  embark  on  a  national  export  strategy 
in  order  to  continue  with  its  development  program.  What  are  the  important 
"ingredients"  for  a  national  export  strategy?  Why  do  we  need  a  national  ex- 
port strategy?  Is  it  not  that  we  have  always  been  strong  in  the  export  of  our 
products  to  the  world  markets?  There  are  still  a  number  of  other  questions  that 
we  can  put  before  us. 


7See  also  Export-Led  Industrialisation  and  Employment,  Asian  Employment  Program,  1980. 
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ACCELERATION  OF  INDUSTRIALIZATION 

One  of  the  ingredients  for  a  national  export  strategy  is  the  implementation 
of  the  program  to  accelerate  industrialization.  In  the  following  five-year 
development  plans  Indonesia  has  to  accelerate  the  production  of  industrial  raw 
materials  and  that  of  finished  manufacturing  products.  This  means  that  during 
the  transition  period  we  will  still  be  exporting  unprocessed  industrial  raw 
materials  like  rubber,  but  the  organization  and  implementation  of  the  produc- 
tion of  thousands  of  rubber  products  will  have  to  be  accelerated.  This  also  ap- 
plies to  aluminium,  copper,  logs,  and  so  on.  If  the  acceleration  program  is  im- 
plemented successfully,  we  may  expect  a  variety  of  manufacturing  products 
ranging  from  rubber  products,  aluminium  products  to  wood  products,  thus 
creating  an  assortments  of  finished  manufacturing  products.  Assuming  that 
our  industrial  sector  is  capable  of  producing  the  thousands  of  manufacturing 
products  for  export,  we  will  have  to  set  up  and  manage  quite  a  range  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  products. 

EXPORT  OF  RAW  MATERIALS 

When  we  export  unprocessed  raw  materials,  the  dominant  group  of  con- 
sumers are  factories  which  will  purchase  these  raw  materials  through  various 
channels,  including  the  intermediary  of  brokers.  The  number  of  consumers 
are  mainly  in  the  industrial  areas  of  industrial  countries,  so  we  will  generally  be 
able  to  count  the  number  of  consumers.  The  channels  of  distribution  of  these 
raw  materials  are  more  or  less  established  in  such  market  centres  as  London, 
New  York,  Amsterdam,  and  perhaps  also  Singapore. 

EXPORT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RAW  MATERIALS  AND  FINISHED  MANU- 
FACTURING GOODS 

Assuming  that  the  program  of  acceleration  of  industrialization  is  im- 
plemented successfully  and  that  the  national  economy  is  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide both  the  national  and  international  markets  with  the  assortment  of  in- 
dustrial raw  materials  and  finished  manufacturing  products,  the  channelling  of 
these  products  will  have  to  undergo  fundamental  changes-.  In  particular,  the 
channelling  of  finished  manufacturing  products  will  have  to  be  changed 
drastically.  The  number  of  ultimate  consumers  will  run  into  hundreds  of 
millions,  spread  out  all  over  the  globe,  and  because  of  the  different  types  of 
consumers  compared  to  those  of  industrial  raw  materials,  the  existing  trade  in- 
stitutions and  other  assortments  of  services  backing  up  the  channelling  of  these 
products  will  have  to  undergo  changes  too,  not  only  institutionally  but  perhaps 
more  importantly  in  orientation  and  behaviour. 
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FUNDAMENTAL  CHANGES  IN  OTHER  SECTORS? 

If  the  program  ot  acceleration  of  industrialization  succeeds  in  producing 
thousands  of  industrial  raw  materials  and  finished  manufacturing  products, 
we  will  also  have  to  observe  the  organization  and  management  of  the  national 
trading  financial  and  service  institutions. 

TRADING  INSTITUTIONS 

The  trading  institutions  currently  engaged  in  the  export  sector  will  find 
themselves  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  thousands  of  new  products  to  be 
marketed  globally.  They  seem  to  be  experienced  only  in  the  marketing  of  tradi- 
tional raw  materials  and  perhaps  confined  to  only  one  or  two  countries,  be- 
cause the  marketing  of  thousands  of  new  products  requires  an  organizational 
seL-up  similar  to  the  concept  of  general  trading  firms.  These  general  trading 
firms  have  been  in  operation  in  many  European  countries,  and  the  Japanese 
have  developed  the  concept  of  general  trading  firms  much  more  than  any  other 
country.  South  Korea  has  also  developed  and  perfected  the  concept,  while  a 
number  of  other  developing  countries  like  Malaysia,  for  example,  have  done 
the  same  thing.  The  United  States  has  also  come  with  legislations  that  will 
enable  American  banks  and  trading  firms  to  establish  combined  operations  in 
the  form  of  some  kind  of  general  trading  firms.  Sears  World  Trade,  for  in- 
stance, is  such  a  general  trading  firm.  However,  the  Japanese  have  perfected 
the  general  trading  firm  concept,  which  they  have  taken  from  the  Western 
world,  by  creating  a  formidable  economic  and  business  power  and  have 
managed  to  combine  and  mobilize  the  seven  strengths  into  a  kind  of  integrated 
operation  and  organization.8 

All  these  general  trading  firms  have  to  compete  in  the  international  world 
and  most  probably  some  of  them  are  competing  in  the  same  markets,  thus 
making  competition  very  severe  indeed.  It  is  therefore  of  vital  importance  that 
the  Indonesian  business  community,  and  most  probably  with  the  support  of 
the  government  agencies  concerned,  establish  such  general  trading  firms  on  a 
basis  of  voluntary  groupings.  Perhaps  the  establishing  of  such  new  groupings 
should  be  encouraged  not  by  introducing  proper  legislation  but  by  providing 
incentives  as  well.  We  may,  for  instance,  give  credit  facilities  that  can  be 
classified  as  concessional  to  those  who  have  successfully  formed  new 
groupings  and  who  on  the  basis  of  sound  management  have  been  able  to 
penetrate  the  international  market.  Other  facilities  may  include  tax  deduction 
on  expenditure  for  establishing  a  successful  presence  in  such  a  competitive 
market.  This  means  that  for  the  successful  marketing  of  assortment  of  finished 


8Panglaykim,  Japanese  Direct  Investment. 
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manufacturing  products  the  establishment  of  general  trading  firms  is  a  con- 
ditio sine  qua  non. 

ASSORTMENT  OF  SERVICES 

Having  on  the  one  hand  successfully  produced  an  assortment  of  finished 
manufacturing  products,  there  should  on  the  other  hand  be  an  assortment  of 
services,  such  as  banking  and  finance,  transportation  and  insurance,  to  sup- 
port and  complement  them.  However,  we  wish  to  confine  ourselves  here  to  the 
discussion  of  the  banking  services  as  part  of  the  assortment  of  services  re- 
quired for  the  successful  implementation  of  the  national  export  strategy,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  stage  of  development  and  sophistication  of  the 
national  financial  and  banking  industry.  A  number  of  books  on  the  relation- 
ship between  finance  and  development  have  been  written  by  such  well-known 
authors  as  Patrick,  McKinnon  and  Shaw. 


NATIONAL  BANKING  INDUSTRY 

Appendix  2  gives  us  an  overview  of  the  types  of  financial  institutions 
operating  in  Indonesia.  It  is,  however,  the  commercial  banks  that  will  be  very 
much  in  the  picture  in  the  framework  of  complementing  the  assortment  of  pro- 
ducts. 

PATTERN  OF  COMMERCIAL  BANKING 

As  we  are  aware,  the  commercial  banking  sector  has  been  dominated  by  the 
state-owned  banks  which  reflect  the  strength  or  dominating  position  of  a 
number  of  state-owned  enterprises  like  Pertamina,  Garuda,  Tin  and  Bulog. 
The  state-owned  banks  and  the  Central  Bank  play  a  dominant  role  in  the  pro- 
viding of  credits,  and  by  June  1984  they  still  dominated  around  82.0  per  cent 
of  the  credit  line,  with  the  private  commercial  banks  controlled  9.8  per  cent  of 
it.10  This  means  that  in  the  years  to  come  the  state  banks  are  expected  to  play 

9Hugh  T.  Patrick,  "Financial  Development  and  Economic  Growth  in  Underdeveloped  Coun- 
tries," Economic  Development  and  Cultural  Change,  vol.  14,  1966;  Ronald  L.  McKinnon,  Monev 
and  Capital  in  Economic  Development  (Brookings  Institution,  1973);  Edward  J.  Shaw,  Financial 
Deepening  in  Economic  Development  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1973);  Ronald 
McKinnon  (cd.),  Money  and  Finance  in  Economic  Growth  and  Development  (New  York:  Marcel 
Dekker,  1976);  Peter  Drake  J.,  Money,  Finance  and  Development  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and 
Sons,  1980);  Raymond  W.  Goldsmith,  Financial  Structure  and  Development  (New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1969). 

^Indonesian  Financial  Statistics,  vol.  XVII,  no.  3  (March,  1984),  p.  60. 
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Table  5 

TIME  DEPOSIT  INTEREST  RATES 


Periods 


Type  of  Banks  1  month       3  months      6  months      1  year 

(<%)  (<%)  (%)  (%) 


Stale  Banks 


1. 

BNI  1946 

1  A  HC 

14.75 

1  c  c 

16.5 

\H  HC 

17.75 

1  o  *>c 

18.25 

2. 

BBD 

1  A  1C 

14.75 

1  c  c 
16.5 

n  *7c 
1  /.  Ij 

1  Q  He 
18.  Zj 

3. 

BDN 

1  A  TC 

14.75 

1  £  C 

16.5 

1 1  TC 

1  /.  Ij 

1  0  HC 

18. ZD 

4. 

BEII 

1  A  1C 

14.75 

1  c  c 
16. J 

1  1  HC 

io 

1  S.Zj 

'5. 

BRI 

14.75 

15.5 

16 

1  O  HC 

18.25 

6. 

BPD  DKI  Jaya 

15 

ICC 

15.5 

1  c  c 

16.5 

1  0 

18 

Foreign  Banks 

7. 

Citibank 

16 

16.5 

17 

8. 

Bank  of  America 

17 

17.5 

17.5 

17.5 

9. 

Chase  Manhattan 

16 

17 

17 

17 

10. 

Hong  Kong  Bank 

16.5 

16.5 

16 

15 

11. 

Eurasbank 

ICC 

15.5 

I  c  c 
16.5 

1  H  C 
1  I.J 

i  & 

lo 

12. 

ABN 

1  c  c 

16.5 

1  H 
1  / 

1  H 
1  / 

10.  J 

National  Private  Foreign 

Exchange  Banks 

13. 

BCA 

15 

17.25 

18.25 

18.5 

14. 

Panin  Bank 

— 

17.5 

18.5 

19 

15. 

Bank  Niaga 

16 

17 

18 

18.5 

16. 

Bank  Bali 

16 

17 

17.75 

18.25 

17. 

Bank  Buana  Indonesia 

16.5 

17.5 

18.5 

19.5 

18, 

BDNI 

15 

16.5 

17.5 

18 

19. 

Bank  Pacific 

16 

16.5 

17.5 

18.5 

20. 

BUN 

16 

17 

18.5 

19 

21. 

OEB 

16.5 

17 

17.5 

18.5 

National  Private  Non-Foreign 

Exchange  Banks 

22. 

Bank  Metro  Ekspress 

16.5 

18 

18.75 

19.5 

23. 

Tamara  Bank 

16.8 

18.6 

19.2 

24. 

Bank  Danamon  Indonesia 

16 

18 

20 

20 

25. 

Bank  Int.  Ind. 

18 

18 

18.6 

19 

26. 

BPEI 

18 

19 

20 

27. 

BSB 

17 

18 

19 

20 

28. 

BP  Gunung  Barisan 

18 

19.8 

29. 

B.P.I. 

16.5 

18 

18.5 

19 

Source:    J.  Panglaykim,  "Tingkat  Suku  Bunga  Bank  Belum  Bisa  Turun?"  Eksekutif,  August 
1984,  p.  35. 
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an  even  greater  role  in  the  providing  of  assortment  of  credits  needed  by  the  ex- 
panding export  sector.  At  present,  practically  all  state  banks  are  in  the  process 
of  expanding  their  operations  to  places  like  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  London, 
New  York,  and  Tokyo.  The  Bank  Negara  Indonesia  1946  has  the  most  de- 
veloped network,  of  overseas  branches  compared  to  the  other  state  banks. 
A  number  of  private  banks  seem  to  have  also  been  in  the  process  of  setting  up 
shop  in  New  York. 

Perhaps  this  is  part  of  the  de-regulation  process  which  was  started  in  June 
1983  and  has  a  profound  impact  on  the  funding  aspect.  As  a  consequence  of  it, 
state  banks  are  now  free  to  set  their  own  interest  rates.  So  the  interest  rates  for 
fixed  deposits  of  one  month  to  one  year  are  between  14.25  per  cent  and  18.25 
per  cent  in  case  of  state  banks  and  slightly  higher  insofar  as  this  concerns  the 
private  banks  (see  Table  5).  This  means  that  the  cost  of  money  will  be  around 
20  per  cent  (most  probably  slightly  lower  in  the  case  of  the  state  banks)  and  the 
lending  rate  approximately  between  22  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  a  year.  This 
will  definitely  not  be  a  conducive  rate  of  interest  to  assist  the  implementation 
of  the  national  export  strategy. 

RATE  OF  INTEREST  FOR  EXPORT 

Exporters  are  seemingly  allowed  to  apply  for  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  It  ap- 
pears that  for  certain  export  commodities  the  rate  of  interest  be  around  12  per 
cent  annually.  Compared  to  the  rate  of  interest  in  Japan  and  Singapore,  for 
example,  this  is  still  high,  but  compared  to  the  domestic  rate  of  interest  it  is 
very  low  and  advantageous. 

Part  of  the  funds  will  come  from  the  Central  Bank.  State  banks  are 
generally  in  a  better  position  to  allow  such  a  rate  of  interest.  It  can  therefore  be 
concluded  that  most  of  the  export  finance  has  been  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  the  state  banks. 


BANKS  TO  DEVELOP  TOWARDS  BECOMING  A  GROWTH  IN- 
DUSTRY? 

Assuming  that  the  national  export  strategy  has  gained  momentum  and  has 
s successfully  come  up  with  an  assortment  of  services,  our  national  banking 
s  system  has  to  develop  into  a  growth  industry.  The  role  which  it  now  plays  as 
f  provider  of  short-term  funds  may  have  to  be  changed.  Another  reason  for  this 
cchange  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  commercial  banks  in  Indonesia  are  still 
r relatively  small  compared  to  the  other  groupings  in  Malaysia  and  Singapore 
?,and  most  of  them  are  also  still  family-owned.  Going  public  and  attracting  more 
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funds  from  the  public  may  be  one  way  for  these  banks  to  play  a  more  proper 
role  in  the  financing  of  Indonesia's  export  development.  The  de-regulation 
policy  should  also  include  other  aspects  that  are  conducive  to  those  who  warn 
to  go  public.  Most  probably  a  number  of  constraints  inhibiting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  banking  industry  should  be  abolished. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  banking  development  is  that  our  na- 
tional banking  industry  should  be  in  a  position  to  develop  a  network  of 
branches,  offices,  or  bases  in  order  to  support  our  general  trading  firms  in  the 
consumers'  markets.  But  prior  to  developing  this  network,  it  should  be  able  to 
develop  its  own  capabilities  and  capacities  at  home.  These  commercial  banks' 
may  have  to  re-group  themselves  into  bigger  units  which  require  more  man- 
power, skill,  knowledge,  and  funds.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  job  and  it  will  also 
take  a  good  deal  of  time  to  organize  such  a  network.  Manpower  with  interna- 
tional banking  knowledge  will  for  sure  be  one  of  the  scarcity  factors.  In  such  a 
case,  we  must  be  allowed  to  employ  skilled  managers  from  abroad,  and  this 
means  that  the  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration  should  be  able  to 
revise  its  policies  along  the  same  line. 

Banks  should  also  play  a  role  in  making  available  a  number  of  different 
types  of  credits.  They  will  have  to  act  as  promoters  and  match-makers  also  as 
clearing  houses  for  exporters.  This  means  that  their  managers  should  be  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  national  mission.  As  mentioned  earlier,  developing  the  national 
banking  industry  into  a  growth  industry,  as  has  been  successfully  implemented 
in  Singapore,  will  be  a  difficult  task,  but  if  we  want  to  succeed  in  our  export 
strategy  we  have  no  other  choice  than  to  go  along  wholeheartedly  with  the  job 
and  become  successful.  If  we  fail  here,  we  will  also  fail  in  our  implementation 
of  the  national  export  strategy. 

SUMMARY 

This  paper  has  discussed  financial  resources  like  foreign  aid,  foreign  direct 
investment,  international  money  and  capital  market,  export  strategy  im- 
plementation, domestic  finance  and  deficit  spending  which  are  possibly  avail- 
able for  assisting  the  country's  economic  development. 

As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  external  resources  such  as  foreign  aid  or  as- 
sistance, foreign  direct  investment  and  international  financial  institutions  will 
for  a  number  of  reasons:  be  on  the  decline.  One  of  the  main  reasons  may  be 
that  the  various  sources  needed  for  the  financing  of  new  technology  advanced 
industries  will  probably  not  be  sufficient,  while  the  return  of  investment  in 
these  sophisticated  projects  will  be  very  attractive.  There  will  moreover  be  less 
political  risk  if  these  resources  are  invested  in  their  respective  home  countries. 
Then  there  is  also  the  debt  issue  which  acts  as  another  constraint. 


I  POST-OIL  ERA 


Since  the  industrial  countries  are  now  facing  a  number  of  complex  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems,  funds  available  for  aid  and  assistance  will 
decline,  at  least  relatively,  in  the  years  to  come.  Indonesia  will  be  guided  by 
the  monetary  approach  which  means  that  financing  development  through 
deficit  spending  will  not  be  followed. 

Looking  20  years  ahead  and  facing  the  post-oil  era,  there  will  be  for  In- 
donesia no  other  alternative  but  to  go  all  out  in  the  implementation  of  the 
export  strategy.  And  in  implementing  it,  we  will  develop  thousands  of  "new" 
manufacturing  products  which  can  be  called  upon  to  provide  an  assortment  of 
manufacturing  products  for  the  international  market.  This  is  therefore  impor- 
tant to  imitate  a  complete  change  of  direction  in  terms  of  the  marketing  of 
thousands  of  these  new  products  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  consumers  all 
over  the  globe.  Not  only  will  we  need  the  introduction  and  successfull  im- 
plementation of  the  general  trading  institutional  types  but  also  a  complete 
overhaul  in  our  banking  industry  as  well  as  in  our  other  service  industries. 
These  have  to  prove  an  assortment  of  services  from  the  various  types  of 
credits  with  full  governmental  and  diplomatic  support.  A  change  of  attitude 
and  outlook  also  constitutes  another  pre-requisite.  And  this  all  can  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  McCracken,  "International  experience  also  makes  it  clear 
that  exposing  the  domestic  economy  to  competition  is  a  major  step  toward 
economic  advancement.  Such  successful  economies  as  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong, 
South  Korea  have  emphasized  an  export-led  policy,  thus  forcing  their  in- 
dustries to  be  efficient  enough  to  meet  the  test  of  competition  in  the  world 
markets.  To  meet  all  these  challenges  and  competition  in  the  world  market  will 
7orce  us  to  make  for  lean,  efficient  production  and  marketing."11 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author,  in  the  post-oil  era  we  have  to  implement 
what  was  discussed  above,  because  there  is  no  other  alternative  if  we  want  to 
continue  our  development  and  growth.  It  is  not  governments  which  are  com- 
Deting  in  the  world  markets  but  enterprises,  companies  and  managers  who 
nan  these  business  conglomerates. 


appendix  1 


Foreign  direct  investment  is  partly  countercyclical.  Marty  companies  reported  that  their  own 
iternanonal  .nvestment  is  motivated  by  shrinking  opportunities  in  home  markets,  the  need  to 

"Paul  W.  McCracken,  "The  World  Economy  Bounce  Back,"  The  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal, 
\ugust  3-4,  1984,  p.  6. 
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compete  more  efficiently  in  host  countries  and  the  need  to  overcome  proliferating  non-tariff  bar- 
riers, especially  during  periods  of  recession. 

Partly  because  of  its  countercyclical  element,  and  partly  because  of  the  lag  between  planning 
and  implementation,  international  direct  investment  held  up  strongly  during  the  recent  world 
recession.  More  than  half  of  their  international  direct  investment  rose  by  more  than  25  per  cent  in 
real  terms  during  the  five  years  through  1982. 

The  "impressionistic"  evidence  of  the  survey  shows  that  there  may  be  some  slowing  down  in 
the  growth  of  foreign  direct  investment  during  the  present  five  years  through  1987.  Although 
85  per  cent  of  the  respondent  companies  said  they  planned  some  further  increase  in  their  real  FDI 
during  the  present  period,  only  30  per  cent  said  they  expect  real  growth  of  more  than  25  per  cent 
That  could  still  represent  a  substantial  growth  in  FDI  in  absolute  terms  and  in  relation  to  other 
Financial  flows. 

Much  of  the  new  FDI  planned  by  respondent  companies  is  expected  to  be  concentrated  in  new 
industries,  especially  high  technology.  Companies  citing  planned  increases  of  50  per  cent  or  more: 
were  in  electronics  and  office  automation  equipment;  those  expecting  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  to 
49  per  cent  were  in  chemicals,  pharmaceuticals,  motor  vehicles,  and  scientific  instruments. 

Most  foreign  direct  investment  continues  to  go  to  the  "safe  locations"  of  the  mature  industrial, 
countries.  Official  data  show  that  FDI  flows  to  industrial  countries  have  averaged  about  65  per  cent 
of  total  FDI  since  1960,  and  the  respondent  companies  hold  about  75  per  cent  of  their  total  assets 
in  industrial  countries,  including  their  own.  The  lesser  proportion  of  total  FDI  going  to  LDCs 
nevertheless  represents  large  inflows  for  those  countries. 

Foreign  exchange  rate  fluctuations  seem  to  influence  international  direct  investment  in  two 
distinct  ways.  Longer-term  movements  stimulate  foreign  investment  in  new  businesses,  plant,  and 
equipment,  as  in  the  case  of  inward  flows  to  the  United  States  associated  with  the  20  per  cent 
decline  in  the  dollar's  trade-weighted  exchange  rate  during  the  decade  through  1979.  On  the  other 
hand,  sharp  fluctuations  such  as  the  dollar's  25  per  cent  recovery  from  1980  to  1982  have  ap- 
parently had  the  different  effect  of  producing  huge  intracompany  financial  flows,  but  not 
necessarily  a  corresponding  increase  in  new  plant  and  equipment. 

The  study  draws  attention  to  the  growing  phenomenon  of  "international  direct  investment 
without  investment."  This  consists  of  subcontracting  work,  such  as  the  making  of  parts,  to  in- 
dependent companies  in  foreign  countries.  When  the  international  company  is  the  subcontractor'; 
only  or  biggest  client,  it  helps  create  employment  and  new  foreign  exchange  earnings  or  savings  foi 
the  subcontractor's  country.  It  thus  has  a  similar  economic  effect  as  conventional  FDI. 

Examining  the  geographical  distributor  of  planned  new  investments  in  the  developing  world 
the  Group  of  Thirty  found  the  highest  proportion  expecting  to  invest  "more"  targeting  thei 
outlays  for  Asian  newly  industrializing  countries  (NICs). 

The  only  recommendation  made  by  the  study  Is  that  international  companies,  national  govern 
ments,  and  international  organizations  should  cooperate  to  provide  quicker  and  better  informa 
tion  on  foreign  direct  investment  flows,  along  the  line  of  the  improvement  in  the  reporting  o 
other  international  financial  flows. 


Source:   Economic  Impact,  no.  47,  3/1984,  pp.  3  and  4. 
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Indonesia's  Foreign  Policy 


Fuad  HASSAN 


This  paper  —  having  to  deal  with  a  title  that  sounds  so  all-encompassing  ~ 
should  not  arouse  an  over-expectation,  as  if  it  is  going  to  expose  all  dimensions 
of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy.  Accordingly  it  is  limited  to  some  basic  issues 
upon  which  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  is  built  and  developed. 

The  primary  basis  of  Indonesia's  conduct  in  foreign  affairs  and  interna- 
tional relations  is  recorded  in  the  Preamble  of  the  State's  Constitution,  well- 
known  as  "the  1945  Constitution": 

"Independence  is  the  right  of  all  nations,  and  therefore  colonialism  must  be  abolished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  for  it  is  incompatible  with  humanitarianism  and  justice." 

Further  the  paragraph  is  followed  by  another  one  in  which  a  commitment  is 
stated: 

"Furthermore,  to  establish  a  Government  of  Indonesia  to  protect  the  whole  Indonesian  Na- 
tion and  the  entire  Indonesian  homeland,  and  to  advance  general  welfare,  to  emancipate 
the  nation,  and  to  participate  in  efforts  towards  the  realization  of  a  world  order  founded 
on  freedom,  peace  and  social  justice." 

In  above-quoted  paragraphs  one  not  only  can  find  the  basis  of  Indonesia's 
foreign  and  international  conduct,  but  also  its  ethical  guidance  as  well.  This 
constitutional  point  of  departure  simultaneously  serves  as  the  idealistic  basis 
lin  the  formulation  of  our  foreign  policy. 

International  dynamics,  however,  do  not  always  allow  consistent  parallel- 
asm  between  the  idealistic  basis  of  a  nation's  foreign  policy  and  the  realistic 

Paper  presented  at  the  Fourth  Indonesia-Korea  Conference,  Seoul,  May  21-23,  1984,  spon- 
sored by  Centre  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  Jakarta,  and  The  Institute  for  Far  Eastern 
Studies  (IFES),  Kyungnam  University,  Seoul.  Dr.  Fuad  Hassan  is  Head  of  the  Agency  of  R  &  D, 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Indonesia. 
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conditions  emerging  from  time  to  time  on  the  international  scene.  None- 
theless, adherence  to  the  idealistic  basis  is  an  imperative  to  guarantee  a 
maximum  degree  of  continuity  and  consistency.  In  order  to  provide  sufficient 
room  for  manoeuvre  in  coping  with  emerging  international  realities,  principles 
are  formulated,  which  in  its  execution  are  flexible  and  pragmatic  rather  than 
dogmatic  and  rigid. 

The  guiding  principle  which  serves  as  our  foreign  policy  execution  is  to 
follow  an  independent  and  active  line.  This  implies  that  Indonesia  as  an  entity 
in  international  relations  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  dealt  with  as  merely  an 
object  rather  than  a  subject  with  an  identity  of  its  own.  This  identity  is  build 
upon  objective  guarantees  such  as  geographic  position,  historical  and  cultural 
background,  national  resources,  as  well  as  established  by  subjective  guarantees 
such  as  a  sense  of  nationhood  with  a  unique  ideological  outlook  and  a  com- 
mon national  desire  to  exist  in  freedom  and  dignity. 

Since  foreign  policy  is  a  component  of  an  overall  national  outlook,  its 
execution  should  always  take  into  consideration  its  extent  in  serving  the  na- 
tional interest  in  general,-  particularly  with  special  focus  on  current  priorities  as 
formulated  in  the  Guidelines  of  State  Policy  decreed  every  five  years  by  the 
People's  Consultative  Assembly. 

While  keeping  an  eye  on  the  idealistic  as  well  as  realistic  aspects  of  our 
foreign  policy,  we  find  ourselves  face-to-face  with  constraints  and  the  limits  of 
our  own  capabilities  in  concrete  terms.  This  however  should  not  mean  that  we 
are  totally  incapable  of  making  effective  contributions  by  carrying  out  our 
task  in  line  with  our  idealistic  outlook.  Indonesia's  Armed  Forces,  for  exam- 
ple, have  on  numerous  occassions  been  part  of  the  UN  Peace  Keeping  Forces, 
which  is  obviously  in  line  with  our  idealistic  outlook  with  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  world-peace. 

Likewise,  the  fact  that  we  are  not  as  yet  in  the  position  to  implement  a 
global  policy  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  take  an  interest  in  or  incapable 
of  contributing  to  global  developments.  It  certainly  will  be  very  misleading  to 
conclude  that  owing  to  those  limitations  and  constraints  we  are  completely 
deprived  of  taking  any  initiatives  pertaining  to  international  events. 

Indonesia  believes,  that  the  nations  of  the  Third  World,  being  developing 
nations,  should  individually  or  collectively  be  more  self-assertive  in  coping 
with  world  events.  Time  and  again  we  express  our  desire  to  be  perceived  as  an 
actor  in  international  affairs,  and  not  merely  be  treated  as  passive  spectators; 
this  implies  our  active  attitude  towards  international  affairs.  And  this  desire  is 
especially  valid  in  coping  with  international  affairs  pertaining  to  our  region 
(Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific). 
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Being  part  of  the  Asian  and  the  Pacific  theatre,  Indonesia  considers  rela- 
tions with  Asian  and  Pacific  nations  are  of  paramount  importance,  especially 
with  those  in  the  Southeast  Asian  and  Southwestern  Pacific  region.  This  expli- 
citly made  clear  by  the  formula  stipulated  in  the  Guidelines  of  State  Policy  (the 
current  as  well  as  the  previous  ones).  In  this  context  Indonesia  will  take  part  in 
any  collective  effort  leading  towards  the  creation  of  a  climate  which  is  con- 
ducive for  the  initiation  of  cooperative  ventures  between  countries  of  above- 
mentioned  regions.  The  ultimate  goal  should  be  the  establishment  of  an  area 
of  friendship  and  goodwill  in  a  regional  order  characterized  by  peace  and 
stability.  This  is  Indonesia's  role  as  projected  into  the  regions  concerned.  We 
are  very  well  aware  that  such  a  climate  can  only  exist  if  and  when  mutual- 
confidence  is  there  between  nations  in  the  regions,  (Southeast)  Asia  and 
(Southwestern)  Pacific.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  nations  concerned  to 
embarked  on  efforts  of  Confidence  Building  Measures  (CBM),  the  spirit  of 
which  is  reflected  by  the  UN-Document  No.  A/36/474  of  October  1981. 

The  Southeast  Asian  and  the  Pacific  region  is  in  the  innermost  circle  of  the 
concentric  circles  on  which  we  patterned  our  priorities  in  international  rela- 
tions; in  fact,  the  two  regions  are  mentioned  "in  one  breath"  in  the  Guidelines 
of  State  Policy  formula.  Being  the  direct  environment  of  Indonesia,  it  is  only 
natural  that  priority  is  given  to  those  region  of  which  Indonesia  is  an  integral 
part.  This  innermost  circle  is  followed  immediately  by  the  next  comprising 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  (especially  the  Western  part  of  it).  Then  follow  the  circles 
comprising  other  areas  of  the  globe. 

Juxtaposed  to  the  concentric  circles  defined  region-wise  are  the  concentric 
circles  forum-wise,  starting  with  ASEAN  as  the  innermost  and  the  UN  as  the 
outermost  circles,  with  in-between  the  circles  comprising  forums  such  as  the 
OCI,  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  and  other  such  groupings  in  which  In- 
donesia participates. 

The  concentric  circles  mentioned  above  should  not  be  understood  as  a  rigid 
and  fixed  way  of  patterning  our  foreign  policy.  Trends  and  events  on  the  inter- 
national scene  may  have  an  impact  on  Indonesia's  national  interest,  or  may 
provide  for  Indonesia  an  opportunity  to  assume  a  special  role.  In  this  regard, 
abovementioned  concentric  circles  should  be  perceived  as  oscillating  circles  as 
well.  Oscillating  as  it  may,  the  order  of  circles  remains  as  Indonesia's  ground- 
work for  international  role-taking  and  posturing. 

As  it  is  in  the  case  of  implementing  foreign  policy  based  upon  realistic 
principles,  patterning  our  priorities  based  upon  those  concentric  circles  should 
not  inhibit  us  for  being  committed  to  our  idealistic  basis.  We  will  express  our 
negative  attitude  towards  manifestations  of  colonialism,  whether  it  is  in  our 
region  or  in  parts  of  other  hemispheres,  i.e.  whether  colonialism  manifests 
itself  in  circles  closest  to  us  or  the  most  remote. 
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The  art  of  designing  foreign  policy  then  should  be  reflected  in  our  ability 
to  set-up  a  scale  of  priorities  which  will  define  our  role-taking  and  posturing  in 
international  affairs,  while  maintaining  an  independent  and  active  position 
and  within  the  available  room  for  manoeuvre  compatible  to  our  idealistic  basis 
in  international  conduct. 


II 

The  complexities  and  intricasies  of  international  affairs  impose  on  us  the 
necessity  to  be  able  to  identify  undercurrents  and  causalities  leading  to  the 
emergence  of  present-day's  international  conflicts.  A  case-by-case  or  symp- 
tomatic approach  may  well  lead  towards  interim  solutions,  but  most  probably 
will  not  have  a  lasting  impact  significant  to  the  establishment  of  global  peace 
and  security.  In  numerous  cases  of  international  conflicts  interim  solutions 
tended  to  be  neglected  and  the  absence  of  follow-up  steps  may  result  in  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  achieved  interim  solution. 

Interim  solutions  are  important  initial  steps  towards  a  more  comprehensive 
approach  to  international  conflicts;  it  should  however  not  prevent  us  from 
searching  for  more  basic  causes  of  international  disorder.  By  identifying  those 
basic  causes  we  may  be  able  to  think  of  plans  of  action  to  be  projected  on  a 
wider  scope.  The  North-South  Dialogue,  the  idea  of  global  negotiations  as 
launched  by  the  UN  in  1982,  programs  of  Confidence  Building  Measures  as  in- 
troduced during  the  Helsinki  Conference  in  1976  and  later  contained  in 
previously  mentioned  UN-Document,  and  several  other  plans  of  action  of  such 
scope  and  extent  are  efforts  dealing  with  basic  causes  of  international 
problems  and  conflicts. 

It  is  also  in  such  a  context  that  we  aspire  for  the  establishment  of  a  New 
Economic  World  Order  or  a  New  Information/Communication  World  Order. 
After  all,  the  present  order  of  international  powers  is  radically  different  from 
that  of  the  era  before  World  War  II  even  different  from  the  order  of  powers 
during  the  1950s  when  the  world  is  in  the  highest  degree  characterized  by 
bipolarity. 

Examining  the  international  situation  as  it  appears  today  some  basic  causes 
of  international  conflicts  can  be  identified  --  the  list  is  of  course  open  for  ex- 
pansion: 

a.  The  struggle  of  developing  countries  to  give  substance  to  their  newly  ob- 
tained independence  by  working  towards  the  materialization  of  better 
standards  of  living  and  ever-improving  quality  of  life.  This  can  be  achieved 
individually  by  a  maximum  of  utilization  of  available  national  resources 
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and/or  collectively  by  participating  in  cooperative  efforts  through  models 
of  regional/international  organizations. 

b.  The  genuine  need  for  developing  countries  to  maintain  a  climate  of  peace, 
security  and  stability  in  order  to  concentrate  all  efforts  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  national  development  plans.  Collectively  regional  peace,  security 
and  stability  should  be  first  of  all  the  shared  responsibility  of  the  countries 
in  the  region  concerned.  This  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  strict  adherence 
to  the  spirit  of  non-interference  in  other's  domestic  affairs  and  progressive 
efforts  of  CBMs. 

c.  The  continuing  contest  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  seems  to  be 
on  the  increase  on  global  as  well  as  regional  levels,  with  no  tangible  way-out 
in  sight.  Talks  related  to  the  limitation  or  reduction  of  arms  bogged  down; 
instead,  arms-race  is  no  longer  merely  associated  with  a  quantitative  in- 
crease of  arms  on  both  sides,  but  more  terrifying  is  the  qualitative  improve- 
ment of  destructive  capabilities  in  the  arsenals  of  both  superpowers.  Since 
the  perception  on  both  sides  tend  to  be  "Your  security  is  my  insecurity," 
we  may  anticipate  the  undesired  continuation  of  arms-race  as  a  permanent 
feature  of  mankind  entering  the  21st  century. 

d.  Although  colonialism  in  the  classical  sense  is  almost  completely  abolished, 
the  international  community  still  has  to  deal  with  problems  of  "self- 
determination."  International  (or  regional)  peace  and  stability  will  remain 
fragile  as  long  as  there  are  nations  deprived  of  their  basic  right  of  national 
existence. 


Those  are  some  of  the  undercurrents  of  present-day's  international  conflict 
in  the  realm  of  politics  and  security.  In  addition  to  that,  problems  pertaining 
to  international  economic  and  monetary  affairs  also  demand  special  attention 
of  the  international  community.  Proposals  for  structural  changes  are  met  by 
fortresses  of  vested  interests.  Initiatives  leading  towards  relationships 
characterized  by  interdependencies  tend  to  be  resisted  by  establishments  sur- 
viving on  models  of  dominance  and  dependencies. 

It  is  very  encouraging  indeed  to  see  a  growing  trend  towards  more  co- 
operation between  the  Third  World  nations  and  concerted  efforts  among 
them  in  dealing  with  the  international  economic  situation.  This  is  clearly 
reflected  at  the  New  Delhi  Conference  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  (1983). 
Cooperation  along  the  line  of  TCDC  and  ECDC  has  also  become  an  exercise 
among  developing  countries.  Although  limited  in  its  scope,  TCDC  and  ECDC 
or  "South-South"  cooperation  must  be  encouraged,  since  such  models  of 
cooperation  may  eventually  lead  towards  an  increased  sense  of  self-reliance 
among  the  Third  World  nations. 
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In  anticipation  of  the  aspired  establishment  of  a  New  Economic  World 
Order,  all  kinds  of  possible  models  of  cooperation  should  be  explored.  The  in- 
ternational community  consist  of  several  categories  of  countries;  measured  by 
criteria  of  economic  and  industrial  development,  some  countries  fall  in  the 
category  of  advanced  industrialized  countries  (AICs),  some  are  emerging  as 
newly  industrialized  countries  (NICs),  many  are  still  considered  to  be  de- 
veloping countries  (DCs)  or  even  least  developed  countries  (LDCs).  In  this 
regard  we  should  be  able  also  to  develop  tripartite  models  of  economic  and 
technical  cooperation,  such  as,  one  involving  an  AIC  and  two  DCs,  or  an  NIC, 
a  DC  and  an  LDC,  or  three  DCs.  A  country  like  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  cer- 
tainly most  eligible  in  participating  into  such  tripartite  models,  being  a  NIC  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region.  Tripartite  models  seem  to  be  more  acceptable  since  it 
appears  more  like  an  exercise  in  interdependency  rather  than  dependency. 

The  problem  of  developmental  gaps  in  the  international  community  is  to 
an 'extent  related  to  scientific  and  technological  development.  Acknowledging 
this  factor,  discussions  have  been  held  on  the  problem  of  "transfer  of 
technology."  Ways  and  means  to  implement  the  idea  of  transfer  of  technology 
have  been  proposed  in  many  international  forums.  Still  one  can  notice,  how 
some  obstacles  are  so  difficult  to  overcome,  that  agreed  upon  ways  and  means 
tend  to  be  delayed  in  its  implementation.  Economic  assistance  and  cooperation 
is  important  to  stimulate  national  development  in  Third  World  countries;  not 
less  important  is  technical  assistance  and  cooperation  that  goes  together  with 
the  process  of  transfer  of  technology.  Deprived  of  the  mastery  of  modern 
science  and  technology,  the  Third  World  will  not  easily  reach  a  stage  of  self- 
help  and  self-reliance. 

We  have  had  a  sampling  of  problems  that  may  be  considered  as  underlying 
causes  of  international  problems.  We  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  inter- 
national community  to  cope  with  those  issues  that  eventually  may  lead  us 
towards  more  comprehensive  resolutions  rather  than  interim  ones. 

Ill 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  regional  theatre.  As  mentioned  earlier,  Indonesia  is 
an  integral  part  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  more  specifically  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Southwest  Pacific.  It  is  only  natural  then,  that  Indonesia  will  always 
project  itself  into  those  region  with  a  high  degree  of  priority.  It  is  inevitable  for 
Indonesia  to  contribute  to  efforts  towards  the  maintenance  of  maximum  peace 
and  stability  in  those  region,  whenever  feasible  through  joint  plans  for  more 
structured  cooperative  efforts.  This  has  materialized  e.g.  through  the 
establishment  of  ASEAN.  Although  modest  in  its  performance,  ASEAN  is 
undeniably  a  success-story  in  regional  cooperation.  It  has  not  remained  as 
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merely  a  vehicle  for  economic  and  socio-cultural  cooperation,  but  by 
responding  actively  to  events  in  the  Southeast  Asian  region,  ASEAN  has 
gradually  appear  as  an  effective  political  entity  in  coping  with  regional 
political  affairs. 

The  success  of  ASEAN  in  cooperative  undertakings  between  member 
countries  need  not  be  enlarged  upon,  since  much  of  it  has  already  become 
known  through  various  sources  of  information.  It  is  also  known  that  ASEAN 
has  as  well  entered  into  relationships  with  third  countries  by  means  of  main- 
taining dialogues,  which  have  proved  to  be  effective. 

One  current  regional  issue  deserves  our  special  attention,  namely  the  Kam- 
puchean  problem  as  a  result  of  Vietnamese  military  intervention.  No  matter 
what  Vietnam's  reason  is,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Vietnam's  military  interven- 
tion —  which  now,  after  five  years,  appears  more  and  more  like  a  military  oc- 
cupation of  that  country  -  has  transformed  Southeast  Asia  again  as  a  region 
of  protracted  conflict. 

With  great  patience  ASEAN  (and  for  that  matter  specially  Indonesia)  has 
tried  to  convince  Vietnam  of  the  dreadful  results  which  could  grow  out  of  its 
action,  namely  the  sacrifices  imposed  on  the  common  people. 

The  termination  of  the  Vietnam  War  should  have  been  a  new  era  for 
regional  cooperation,  including  Vietnam,  in  fact,  during  his  trip  to  ASEAN- 
countries,  Vietnamese  PM  Pham  Van  Dong  has  learned  first-hand  that 
ASEAN  countries  were  ready  to  assist  Vietnam  in  its  efforts  for  national 
development  and  reconstruction.  ASEAN  was  really  caught  by  surprise,  when 
immediately  after  that  visit,  the  Vietnamese  invation  of  Kampuchea  took 
place. 

Adhering  to  the  principle  that  regional  affairs  should  first  of  all  be  dealt 
with  by  countries  of  the  region  concerned,  ASEAN  has  tried  to  contain  the 
Kampuchea  problem  on  a  regional  level.  It  was  only  after  a  regional  approach 
failed  that  ASEAN  present  the  problem  to  the  international  community  (the 
UN).  Nonetheless,  we  have  managed  to  keep  communication  channels  open  in 
order  to  continue  all  efforts  that  may  lead  towards  better  understanding  of 
Vietnamese  concerns  and  security  interest  (if  such  are  Vietnam's  genuine  pre- 
occupation). 

It  is  ASEAN's  wish  to  see  the  Southeast  Asia  region  gradually  be  trans- 
formed into  a  Zone  of  Peace,  Freedom  and  Neutrality  (ZOPFAN).  Before  the 
idea  of  establishing  ZOPFAN  can  be  expected  to  materialize,  countries  of  the 
region  should  first  of  all  adhere  to  the  principle  of  "respect  for  the  sovereignty 
and  territorial  integrity"  of  all  countries  of  the  region,  as  well  as  firmly 
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adhering  to  the  principle  of  non-interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  any 
country. 

It  is  rather  encouraging  that  recent  statements  of  Vietnemese  leaders  in- 
dicated Vietnam's  positive  appreciation  of  the  ZOPFAN-idea.  To  contribute 
to  its  possible  materialization  Vietnam  will  hopefully  not  embark  on  actions 
that  runs  counter  or  can  be  detrimental  to  the  ZOPFAN-idea.  We  believe,  that 
regional  peace  and  stability  is  also  in  the  interest  of  Vietnam  (as  well  as  Kam- 
puchea and  Laos).  In  view  of  this,  every  party  concerned  must  agree  on 
finding  a  speedy  political  solution  to  the  Kampuchean  problem,  keeping  in 
mind  the  interest  of  the  Khmer  people  to  live  in  peace  in  their  own  homeland. 

Although  the  Southwestern  Pacific  has  been  given  priority  --  (as  mentioned 
by  the  Guidelines  of  State  Policy)  -  a  delay  in  its  implementation  was  in- 
evitably due  to  our  preoccupation  with  the  Southeast  Asian  situation;  first  was 
the  problem  of  "boatpeople"  and  refugees,  then  the  Kampuchean  problem. 
Too  much  time  and  energy  have  been  spent,  if  not  wasted,  to  cope  with  both 
matters. 

The  first  years  of  the  1980s  were  characterized  by  an  increasing  orientation 
towards  the  Pacific  region,  especially  its  Southwestern  part.  Exchanges  of 
visits  by  high  level  officials  took  place,  followed  by  concrete  plans  of  action 
mutually  agreed  upon.  Those  exchanges  also  contributed  to  the  promotion  of 
better  understanding  and  consequently  also  mutual  trust  and  mutual  respect. 
We  hope  that  in  the  near  future  cooperative  efforts  with  our  Pacific  neigh- 
bours can  be  expanded  to  cover  other  fields,  next  to  the  economic  and 
technical  ones.  It  is  Indonesia's  sincere  wish  to  contribute  towards  develop- 
mental endeavours  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  region. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  1980s  our  attention  towards  the  Southwestern 
Pacific  region  was  transformed  to  programs  of  cooperation  in  various  fields, 
especially  in  line  of  TCDC  and  ECDC  a9  well  as  in  the  field  of  cultural  affairs. 
Some  are  already  in  operation,  some  are  still  in  preparatory  stages  for  further 
elaboration.  The  positive  response  we  found  from  governments  in  the  region 
indicated  how  much  interest  is  there  for  regional  cooperation.  Several  models 
were  proposed,  and  it  was  very  interesting  to  note  how  strong  the  inclination  is 
for  tripartite  models  of  cooperation,  in  which  AICs  and  NICs  may  have  their 
share.  Here  is  where  a  country  like  the  Republic  of  Korea  (as  a  NIC)  may  con- 
tribute to  abovementioned  cooperative  efforts. 

Considering  the  geographic  reality,  it  is  most  probable,  that  eventually 
ASEAN  and  the  Southwestern  Pacific  countries  (in  their  particular  coopera- 
tive grouping)  can  emerge  as  another  model,  namely  that  of  an  inter-regional 
grouping  for  cooperation  and  codevelopment,  based  on  mutual  respect, 
mutual  trust  and  increased  mutual  understanding. 


Bilateral  Relations  between 
Indonesia  and  the  USSR: 
Dimensions  and  Prospects* 

Harsja  W.  BACHTIAR 


The  Constitutions  of  both  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  that  of  the  Union 
of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (USSR),  virtually  demand  that  bilateral  rela- 
tions be  conducted  and  developed  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  states  very 
forcefully  that  colonialism  in  our  world,  presumably  also  in  the  form  known 
as  neo-colonialism,  has  to  be  eliminated  because  it  is  held  to  be  contrary  to 
humanitarianism  and  justice,  ideas  which  the  founding  fathers  of  the  Republic 
stood  for  and  their  political  descendants  reverentially  inherited  as  values  to  be 
oriented  to  in  thought  as  well  as  in  action.  The  same  Preamble  also  requires 
that  Indonesians  should  take  active  part  in  the  maintenance  of  order  in  our 
world  on  the  basis  of  freedom,  eternal  peace,  and  social  justice.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  therefore,  prescribes  that  Indonesian 
foreign  policy  be  conducted  as  an  independent  but  active  set  of  activities. 

Rule  29  of  the  Constitution  of  the  USSR  essentially  prescribes  the  same 
course  of  action  and  is  even  more  specific  for  it  states  that  relations  between 
the  USSR  and  other  countries  ought  to  be  based  on  the  principle  of  equality  of 
sovereign  rights,  of  mutual  avoidance  of  the  use  of,  or  threat  of  the  use  of 
force,  of  inviolability  of  territorial  boundaries  and  the  integrity  of  the  territory 
of  the  state,  of  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  of  refraining  from  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states,  of  honoring  human  rights  and  freedom, 
of  equality  in  rights  and  the  right  of  nations  to  determine  their  own  fate,  of 

'Paper  presented  at  the  Fifth  Indonesia-USSR  Seminar,  Moscow,  September  19-20  1984  spon- 
sored by  Institute  of  Oriental  Studies,  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  (Moscow)  and  Centre  for 
Strateg.c  and  International  Studies  (Jakarta).  Dr.  Harsja  W.  Bachtiar  is  Professor  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Indonesia  and  Head  of  the  Agency  of  R  &  D,  Department  of  Education  and  Culture  In- 
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fostering  cooperation  among  nations,  and  of  honestly  implementing  the 
duties  which  are  rooted  in  the  principles  and  ruling  of  international  and 
treaties  signed  by  the  USSR. 

In  an  increasingly  complex  world,  Indonesia  has,  then,  the  constitutional 
responsibility  to  develop  positive  relations  with  as  many  other  countries  as 
possible,  especially  with  such  world  powers  as  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
maintenance  of  mutually  beneficially  relationships  with  as  many  other  coun- 
tries as  it  can  manage,  whether  capitalist,  socialist  or  otherwise,  would  permit 
Indonesia  to  take  more  active  part  "in  the  maintenance  of  order  in  our  world 
on  the  basis  of  freedom,  eternal  peace,  and  social  justice." 

Its  capacity  to  develop  such  positive  relationships,  however,  naturally 
depends  very  much  on  its  internal  condition  which,  fortunately,  is  continuously 
improving  as  the  result  of  national  development  efforts  in  the  last  15  years  or 
so.  Foreign  relations,  including  bilateral  relations  between  Indonesia  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  also  require  some  time  to  develop  as  most  other  matters. 

MANY  SIMILARITIES 

Indonesia  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  many  characteristics  in  common  in 
spite  of  the  great  geographical  distance  which  separate  the  two  countries.  For 
the  present  discussion  only  six  basic  similarities  will  be  enumerated  although  in 
reality  many  more  can  be  listed. 

Firstly,  the  territories  of  both  countries  are  quite  extensive,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  territory  of  Indonesia  has  the  form  of  an  archipelago  stretched 
out  between  the  Asian  and  Australian  continent  and  between  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Ocean,  while  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  form  of  a  vast 
land  mass,  partly  located  in  Europe  and  partly  located  in  Asia. 

Secondly,  both  countries  possess  great  natural  resources.  Because  of  the 
difference  in  geographical  location,  physical  features  of  the  territory,  and 
climate,  further  differentiated  by  a  divergence  in  the  form  of  historical 
development  particularly  with  respect  to  the  development  of  the  application  of 
science  and  technology  to  the  utilization  of  the  existing  natural  resources,  the 
two  countries  have  different  kinds  of  natural  resources,  the  differences  be- 
tween fauna  and  flora  being  most  noticeable. 

Thirdly,  both  countries  possess  great  human  resources,  Indonesia  having  a 
population  of  more  than  150  million  people  and  the  Soviet  Union  having  a 
population  of  more  than  200  million  people.  The  divergence  in  the  form  of 
historical  development  between  the  two  countries  earlier  referred  to  also  af- 
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fected  the  formation  of  the  characteristics  of  the  available  human  resources  in 
each  of  the  two  countries. 

Fourthly,  both  countries  are  politically  organized  as  states  established 
through  the  mechanism  of  a  revolution,  the  Indonesian  Revolution  of 
1945-1950  and  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917-1922,  the  first,  to  become  a 
[united  republic  and  the  second  to  become  a  union  of  republics. 

Fifthly,  both  countries  are  in  the  process  of  transforming  a  diversity  of 
I  peoples,  in  Indonesian  generally  referred  to  as  races  and  ethnic  gFoups  and  in 
[the  Soviet  Union  as  races  and  nationalities,  into  a  new  historical  people,  the 
[Indonesian  people  in  Indonesia  and  the  Soviet  people  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

And,  finally  both  countries  are  engaged  in  development  endeavours  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  series  of  five  year  national  development  plans;  Indonesia  is 
embarking  on  the  implementation  of  its  4th  five  year  national  development 
plan  while  the  Soviet  Union  is  already  working  on  the  implementation  of  its 
:  1 1  th  five  year  development  plan. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  IDEOLOGIES 

The  influence  of  the  ideology  of  the  participating  partners  in  the 
Indonesian-Soviet  Union  bilateral  relationship  should  not  be  underestimated. 
Nevertheless  the  presence  of  ideological  thinking  should  not  be  regarded  as  an 
obstructive  issue  but  rather  as  a  reality  which  should  be  taken  into  account  in  a 
mutually  beneficial  relationship.  Both  the  Indonesian  people  and  the  Soviet 
people  are  committed  to  be  guided  by  their  respective  ideology  in  their,  actions. 

The  Indonesian  ideology,  to  be  sure,  places  the  belief  in  God  in  a  central 
I  position  in  its  outlook  on  life,  although  the  actual  theological  interpretation  of 
i  the  belief  is  left  to  the  teachings  of  each  of  the  five  recognized  major  religions 
iin  the  country,  namely  Islam,  Roman  Catholicism,  Christian  Protestantism, 
I  Hinduism,  and  Buddhism.  The  centrality  of  the  belief  in  God  in  official  as  well 
;as  popular  thinking,  not  necessarily  enacted  in  the  relevant  prescribed  religious 
i  rituals,  tend  to  make  Indonesians  averse  to  those  who  claim  not  to  belief  in  the 
(existence  of  any  God.  This  aversion  can  in  certain  situations  also  generate  at- 
titudes of  hostility  and  sometimes  even  assume  a  form  of  acts  of  violence.  The 
isame  ideology,  however,  also  prescribes  tolerance  with  respect  to  the  religious 
I  beliefs  and  rituals  of  people  who  are  believers  of  other  religions  than  one's 
i  own. 

The  Indonesian  national  ideology  also  puts  much  value  on  nationalism, 
:and,  therefore,  on  the  unity  of  all  Indonesians,  irrespective  of  racial,  ethnic, 
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religious,  or  socio-economic  differences;  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
manifested  in  popular  consensus  which  ought  to  be  reached  through  delibera- 
tions by  those  entrusted  with  the  task  to  act  as  representatives;  on 
humanitarianism,  regarded  as  the  true  mark  of  civilized  human  beings;  and  on 
social  justice  for  all  citizens  of  the  republic. 

Since  1978,  the  government  has  been  instructed  to  control  all  natural 
resources  and  branches  of  production  which  are  of  importance  to  the  state  and 
on  which  the  sources  of  life  of  most  people  depend.  Monopolies  which  would 
hurt  the  interests  of  the  people  should  outrightly  be  rejected  as  should  be  the 
system  known  as  etatism,  the  system  whereby  the  state  and  its  economic  agen- 
cies are  dominant  and  therefore  having  the  tendency  to  push  aside  potentials 
and  creative  powers  of  those  economic  units,  which  are  outside  the  sector  of 
activities,  managed  directly  by  the  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  government  has  also  been  instructed  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  free  fight  liberalism,  characteristic  of  the  capitalist  system,  which 
is  held  to  be  one  of  the  deplorable  causes  of  the  exploitation  of  man  and  of  the 
nation. 

It  should  be  emphasized;  though,  that  growing  socio-economic  and 
political  differentation,  including  the  growth  of  social  stratification  structures, 
are  held  not  necessarily  to  constitute  or  result  in  the  formation  of  class  con- 
tradictions within  Indonesian  society. 

In  the  latter  years,  a  systematic  effort  is  being  made  to  inform  the  broadest 
possible  mass  of  people  with  knowledge  of  the  national  ideology,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Basic  Guidelines  of  the  State.  The  national  ideology,  known  as 
Pancasila  (Five  Principles),  is  described  as  definitely  not  liberal  nor  com- 
munistic in  character. 

The  theoretical  foundation  of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  shaped  by  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  ideology,  is  based  on  two  basic  principles,  namely  proletarian  interna- 
tionalism and  peaceful  coexistence.  The  idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  does  not 
pose  any  problems  to  Indonesians  since  they  are  also  committed  to  the  same 
idea. 

However,  the  idea  of  proletarian  internationalism  which  refers  to  interna- 
tional solidarity,  mutual  assistance,  and  united  actions  of  the  so-called  work- 
ing people  of  all  countries  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  common  goals,  believed  to 
originate  from  the  fact  that  workers  of  all  countries  in  the  world  have  the  same 
social  nature  and  occupy  in  non-socialist  societies  the  same  position  in  produc- 
tion and  therefore  in  social  life,  does  pose  a  very  serious  problem.  Proletarian 
internationalism  compels  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  bilateral  relationships 
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to  establish  links  of  solidarity  and  mutual  assistance  with  certain  sectors  of  the 
population  of  the  other  participating  country,  a  clear  tendency  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  other  country. 

Again,  this  ideological  thought  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  obstructive 
issue  in  the  development  of  bilateral  relations  between  Indonesia  and  the 
Soviet  Union  but  its  implications  should  be  taken  carefully  into  consideration 
in  making  the  appropriate  arrangements  for  the  effective  implementation  of 
the  relationship. 


POLITICAL  RELATIONS 

The  political  relationship  between  Indonesia  and  the  Soviet  Union  already 
started  in  the  early  days  of  the  Indonesian  Revolution,  when  Mr.  Andrei 
Vishinsky  and  Mr.  Andrei  Gromyko,  representing  the  Soviet  Union,  expressed 
very  strong  support  for  the  newly  established  Republic  of  Indonesia  in  the 
United  Nations,  when,  in  fact,  most  other  member  states  gave  their  support  to 
the  cause  of  the  Netherlands,  the  cause  of  the  colonialists. 

Actually,  already  two  or  three  decades  before  independence  of  the  Indone- 
sian Republic  was  proclaimed,  certain  political  activities  had  taken  place  be- 
tween some  political  leaders  in  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly  those  associated 
with  the  Komintern,  and  some  political  leaders  in  Indonesia,  particularly  those 
associated  with  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party. 

The  most  positive  political  contribution  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
Indonesian  nation  remained  its  staunch  political  support  for  the  Indonesians 
during  the  first  difficult  years  of  the  existence  of  their  republic.  This  positive 
contribution  was  somewhat  marred  when  a  Communist  rebellion  broke  out  in 
the  Madiun  area,  East  Java,  in  1948,  precisely  when  most  Indonesians  were 
engaged  in  a  most  serious  struggle  against  the  Dutch,  who  were  intent  on  re- 
establishing their  colonial  power  in  their  former  colony  in  Asia. 

At  the  end,  the  Indonesian  Republic  managed  to  acquire  its  independence 
and  diplomatic  relations  with  friendly  other  states  were  soon  established.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  amongst  the  first  such  friendly  states  with  whom  Indonesia 
established  diplomatic  relations,  an  event  which  officially  took  place  on 
February  3,  1950.  Four  years  afterwards,  on  March  19,  1954,  Indonesia  of- 
ficially opened  its  embassy  in  Moscow,  with  Dr.  Soebandrio  as  its  first  Am- 
bassador. Since  then  many  political  activities  were  undertaken  between  the  two 
friendly  states  and  many  of  their  citizens. 
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The  Soviet  Union  continued  to  lend  its  political  support  to  Indonesia's 
struggle  against  the  last  remnants  of  Dutch  colonialism  in  the  archipelago, 
namely  the  successful  endeavour  to  liberate  West  Irian.  However,  with  respect 
to  the  liberation  of  East  Timor,  the  Soviet  Union  has,  unfortunately,  not  been 
equally  supportive,  although  it  has  not  really  acted  against  Indonesia  in  a 
direct  way  in  the  matter. 

Indonesia  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  also  engaged  themselves  in  concert  in 
many  other  international  political  activities  because,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  both  countries  had  and  still  have  many  goals  in  common,  such  as  per- 
taining to  the  Palestinian  case  and  the  Lebanon. 

Many  visits  by  Indonesian  political  leaders  were  made  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest  and  in  the  process  to  learn  more  about 
the  other  party,  such  as  the  visit  by  the  recently  deceased  Vice  President  Adam 
Malik  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Leonid  Brezhnev  in  1982  and  the 
more  recent  visit  by  Foreign  Minister  Prof.Dr.  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja,  in 
April  1984. 

Similarly,  political  leaders  from  the  Soviet  Union  have  also  made  visits  to 
far-away  Indonesia,  including  the  more  recent  visit  by  Mr.  Antanas  Stasovich 
Barkauskas,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  in  July  1982,  and  the  visit 
by  Prof.Dr.  M.S.  Kapitsa,  Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  last  year,  in  1983. 

Politically,  Indonesia  is  committed  to  an  independent  active  policy,  en- 
deavouring to  keep  closely  to  the  commandments  of  its  national  ideology,  its 
Constitution  and  the  General  Guidelines  of  the  State,  as  adopted  by  its 
People's  Consultative  Assembly,  the  locus  of  its  national  sovereignty. 

It  is  also,  in  conformity  with  its  basic  policy,  committed  to  the  Non- 
Aligned  Movement,  seeking  very  hard  to  uphold  the  economic  and  socio- 
political independence  of  the  participating  nations  in  a  world  where  two 
hostile,  armed  camps,  stand  face  to  face  and  tend  to  polarize  the  entire  world 
rather  sharply,  creating  a  world  torn  by  anguishing  political  conflicts  and 
frustrating  economic  disorder.  The  Movement  struggles  for  a  new  world  order 
based  on  independence,  peace,  equality  and  justice,  a  condition  which  it 
wishes  to  secure  without  undertaking  acts  of  political  destabilization,  eco- 
nomic coercion,  subversion  or  intervention,  let  alone  downright  war. 

It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  Indonesia  to  maintain  positive  relations  with 
both  conflicting  World  Powers,  not  only  to  pursue  its  own  national  interests 
but  also  to  seek  ways  and  means  to  contribute  positively  to  the  amelioration 
efforts  of  our  common  but  presently  much  divided  world. 
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ECONOMIC  AND  TRADE  RELATIONS 

The  geographical  and  therefore  also  climatic  differences,  as  manifested  in 
an  uneven  distribution  of  natural  resources,  between  Indonesia  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  readily  provide  a  solid  natural  basis  for  the  possibility  of  developing 
some  kind  of  division  of  labour,  perhaps  as  part  of  a  more  widely  world  divi- 
sion of  labour.  This  possible  division  of  labour  and  its  concomitant  mutually 
advantageous  relations  of  exchange  naturally  involves  both  raw  materials  as 
well  as  products  of  the  application  of  science  and  technology,  including  means 
of  production. 

Indonesia,  of  course,  produces  such  raw  materials  as  natural  rubber,  crude 
palm  oil,  coffee,  tea,  black  pepper,  cinnamon,  and  certain  types  of  lumber; 
and  industrial  goods  such  as  textiles  and  garments.  These  and  other  products 
special  to  the  tropical  region,  or  Indonesian  cultural  region,  can  be  offered  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  purchase  or  exchange.  It  is  reported  that  in  1983  the 
Soviet  Union  has,  among  others,  already  ordered  about  60,000  tons  of  sheet 
rubber  from  Indonesia. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  a  great  variety  of  other 
goods,  especially  industrial  goods,  which  are  much  needed  by  Indonesia.  In- 
donesia, for  example,  needs  cotton,  mineral  fertilizers;  chemical  materials; 
machinery,  including  heavy  machinery  for  work  in  agriculture  and  work  in 
textile  production;  a  variety  of  instruments;  pipes,  such  as  gas  pipes;  and  a 
great  many  other  commodities. 

Indonesia  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  signed  their  first  Trade  Agreement  in 
August  1965.  A  more  recent  basic  Trade  Agreement  was  signed  on  March  23, 
1974,  when  Mr.  Ivan  T.  Grishin,  Vice  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union,  visited 
Jakarta.  A  substantial  trade  contract  amounting  to  US$90  million  was  made 
by  Indonesian  businessmen  and  their  counterparts  in  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the 
very  recent  visit  by  a  delegation  of  the  Indonesian  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  headed  by  Mr.  Sukamdani  S.  Gitosardjono,  to  Moscow,  June  22-27, 
1984. 

These  trade  activities  are,  of  course,  quite  encouraging  but  given  the  size 
of  the  territory,  the  great  natural  resources,  and  great  number  of  population 
of  both  Indonesia  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  volume  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries  is  still  too  low  and  can  be  substantially  increased. 

It  is  noteworthy,  in  order  to  get  a  better  perspective,  that  the  volume  of 
trade  of  some  smaller  countries  in  the  Southeast  Asian  region  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  higher  than  that  of  Indonesia.  In  1983,  for  example,  the  total  volume 
of  trade  of  the  ASEAN  region  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  expressed  in  US  dollars 
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was  US$640  million.  Singapore's  share  was  about  US$100  million;  Malaysia's 
share  was  about  US$250  million;  while  Indonesia's  share,  the  share  of  the 
largest  member  state,  was  only  US$74  million. 

An  extensive  territory,  especially  a  territory  in  the  form  of  an  archipelago, 
has  its  advantages  but  also  disadvantages.  Legal  and  institutional  regulations 
which  may  be  effective  in  one  part  or  some  parts  of  the  territory  may  not  be 
suitable  for  implementation  in  some  other  parts,  because  of  the  lack  of  ade- 
quately trained  personnel  of  the  implementing  agencies  or  other  factors. 

There  are  still  some  cumbersome  regulations  in  Indonesia  which  do  not 
really  facilitate  trade  between  Indonesia  and  the  Soviet  Union.  PT  Panca 
Niaga,  an  Indonesian  private  business  corporation,  has  been  entrusted  by  the 
Indonesian  Government  (since  1978),  with  the  task  of  coordinating  all  trade 
transactions  between  Indonesian  business  firms  and  their  counterparts  in  the 
socialist  countries  including  the  Soviet  Union.  The  task  of  acting  as  coordi- 
nator also  involves  the  task  of  issuing  letters  of  recommendation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  visas  for  businessmen  from  the  socialist  countries  who  wish 
to  visit  Indonesia. 

Four  harbors  in  the  archipelago,  namely  the  harbors  of  Tanjung  Priok  near 
Jakarta,  Medan  in  North  Sumatra,  Surabaya  in  East  Java,  and  Ujung  Pan- 
dang  in  South  Sulawesi,  have  been  designated  as  import  harbors  for  ships 
from  the  socialist  countries.  The  foreign  cargo  ships  are  required  to  report  the 
lists  of  their  crews  two  weeks  before  entering  a  harbor. 

Moreover,  Indonesian  business  firms  rarely,  if  ever,  participate  in  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Fairs  held  regularly  in  the  USSR,  and  consequently,  poten- 
tial buyers  in  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  have  the  necessary  opportunity  to  assess 
the  goods  offered  by  the  Indonesians  for  sale. 

Indonesian  businessmen,  on  the  other  hand,  complain  about  the  irregularity 
of  arrivals  of  Russian  cargo  ships  which  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  make  the 
proper  arrangements  for  the  delivery  of  goods.  They  are  dependent  on  these 
ships  for  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  in  the  Soviet  Union  production  and  trade  are  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  prevailing  Five  Year  Plan  and  the  Annual  Plan  for  Import  Needs, 
it  is  imperative  for  the  interested  Indonesian  businessmen  to  know  and  under- 
stand the  relevant  parts  of  the  plans  and  to  adjust  their  trade  activities  accor- 
dingly. In  a  way  it  should  be  easier  to  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  than  with  the 
competing  business  firms  in  the  capitalist  countries  since  foreign  trade  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  coordinated  by  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  with  its 
more  or  less  60  state  enterprises,  although  doing  business  with  government  of- 
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ficials  is  not  quite  the  same  as  doing  business  with  private  businessmen,  who 
can  make  their  own  decisions,  make  their  own  plans,  and  implement  their  deci- 
sions and  plans  themselves. 

In  short,  if  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  to  be  expanded,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  two  participating  parties  to  make  some  adjustments  in  the  present 
arrangements.  This  applies  also  to  the  non-economic  aspects  of  the  trade  rela- 
tionships. 


CULTURAL  RELATIONS 

The  Soviet  Union  has  inherited  a  marvellous  cultural  heritage  from  its  past 
generations,  and  has  continued  to  enrich  this  heritage  with  truly  great  new  pro- 
ducts of  cultural  productivity  in  philosophy,  literature,  music,  ballet,  drama, 
the  cinema,  and  other  fields  of  artistic  creativity. 

A  significant  part  of  this  cultural  heritage  has  been  practically  universally 
accepted  as  magnificent  contributions  to  world  culture.  This  is  obviously  the 
case  in  the  field  of  literature  and  music.  Literary  masterpieces  such  as  the 
works  by  Fyodor  Dostoyevsky,  Lev  Tolstoy,  Alexander  Pushkin,  Ivan 
Turgenev,  Anton  Chekhov,  Maxim  Gorki,  and  Vladimir  Mayakovsky  have 
most  certainly  become  part  of  the  treasure  trove  of  world  literature,  to  be  read, 
appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  all  lovers  of  literature.  The  great  musical  composi- 
tions by  the  Russian  composers  Mikhail  Glinka,  Alexander  Borodin,  Pyotr 
Tchaikovsky,  Nikolai  Rimski-Korsakov,  Alexander  Glazunov,  and  Arthur 
Rubinstein  enrich  the  artistic  experience  of  masses  of  people  all  over  the  world 
and  that  includes,  of  course,  Indonesia  as  well. 

Efforts  to  increase  accessibility  in  Indonesia  to  these  cultural  masterpieces 
through  the  publication  of  translations  and  discussion  of  these  literary  works 
as  well  as  performances  of  music,  ballet,  drama  and  puppet  shows  would  make 
Indonesians  more  aware  and  appreciative  of  the  rich  Russian  cultural  heritage 
and  allow  more  Indonesians  to  benefit  from  the  on-going  formation  of  a  world 
culture. 

The  effort  to  increase  accessibility  to  the  Russian  cultural  heritage  requires 
the  creation  and  development  of  Indonesian  scholars,  translators,  and  artists, 
who  have  the  ability  to  study  and  understand  Russian  writings  and  per- 
formances and,  in  addition,  the  ability  to  present  the  result  of  their  profes- 
sional activities  in  a  meaningful  way  to  an  Indonesian  public.  The  products  of 
their  colletive  endeavour  will  be  an  invaluable  source  for  the  further  enrich- 
ment of  the  Indonesian  culture  itself. 
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It  would  be  a  serious  oversight  if  mention  is  not  made  of  the  more  basic 
aspects  of  culture,  or  rather  cultures,  of  the  Soviet  people,  those  commonly 
held  ideas  which  make  the  Russians  and  other  Soviet  people  what  they  are, 
their  beliefs,  their  cognition,  their  values  and  expressive  symbols.  Each  societal 
community  -  the  Indonesian  and  Soviet  societal  community  not  excluded  -- 
have  their  own  culture  which  gives  meaning  to  their  life  and  the  environment 
they  live  in. 

In  the  development  of  bilateral  relations,  efforts  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  each  other's  culture(s)  should  not  be  neglected  but  should, 
on  the  contrary,  be  vigorously  promoted.  This  means,  among  others,  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  strengthen  Russian  or  Soviet  studies  in  Indonesia 
and  to  strengthen  Indonesian  studies  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  endeavour  to 
strengthen  both  fields  of  study  necessarily  involves  problems  of  education  and 
training  -  the  incubation  period  for  fledgling  scholars  usually  requires  a  con- 
siderable time  --,  scholarship,  library  resources,  organization  and  budget 
allocation.  Inevitably  there  will  be  tension  between  those  who  give  preference 
to  the  classical  tradition  and  those  who  give  preference  to  the  more  modern, 
more  contemporary  cultural  manifestations.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  the 
study  of  each  other's  culture  covers  at  least  the  study  of  language,  literature, 
social  structure,  and  history. 

In  spite  of  the  urgency  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  the  capacity  to  deal 
with  cultural  sensitivities  in  the  maintenance  and  further  development  of 
bilateral  relations  between  Indonesia  and  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  perhaps  true, 
that  at  the  moment  the  level  of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  culture(s) 
of  the  Soviet  people  is  very  low  and  is,  therefore,  in  much  need  of  improve- 
ment. 


INDONESIAN  NATIONAL  INTERESTS 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  in  the  development  of  relations  with 
foreign  countries,  at  least  as  seen  from  the  Indonesian  perspective,  is  the  con- 
viction thai  Indonesia  should  decide  its  own  destiny  in  her  own  way.  This 
principle  is,  of  course,  recognized  by  practically  all  civilized  governments  and 
their  respective  citizenry  although  official  recognition  of  the  principle  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  in  all  circumstances  it  is  honoured  in  action. 

Whatever  path  of  development  is  considered  to  be  the  right,  proper,  path 
of  development  for  the  newly  free  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa,  Indonesia  has 
made  her  own  choice  of  path  of  development  and  is  resolved  to  pursue  this 
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chosen  path.  At  the  present  stage  of  historical  development  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  Indonesian  society,  from  an  underdeveloped  colonial  society  to  an  in- 
dependent society  where  the  national  ideology  has  become  a  reality,  the  choice 
is  neither  the  capitalist  nor  the  socialist  path.  Indonesia's  path  of  develop- 
ment is  uniquely  her  own,  although  there  are  definitely  aspects  from  both 
capitalism  and  socialism  in  the  chosen  path.  Those  who  are  committed  to 
either  capitalism  or  socialism  may  have  serious  difficulties  in  comprehending 
the  existence  of  such  a  choice  and  may,  in  fact,  consider  the  relevant  realities 
as  aberrations,  or  temporary  distortions  from  the  correct  path  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  Indonesians  are  committed  to  the  preservation  and  development  of 
the  social  and  cultural  historical  uniqueness  of  the  ethnically  heterogeneous  but 
unified  Indonesian  people.  Both  capitalism  and  socialism,  if  applied  fully  to 
the  development  efforts  in  Indonesia,  will  certainly  destroy  Indonesia's  social 
and  cultural  identity. 

True,  a  concentrated  effort  has  to  be  made  to  expand  production  or,  in 
other  words,  to  increase  output  through  better  utilization  of  the  available 
natural,  material,  financial  and  labour  resources  through  the  application  of 
more  effective  and  technically  better  means  of  production.  But  the  National 
ideology  and  all  those  other  meaningful  matters  should  not  be  sacrificed.  The 
belief  in  the  existence  of  an  Almighty  God,  for  example,  should  always  be  kept 
in  the  center  of  attention,  regardless  of  one's  more  specific  religious  interpreta- 
tion. The  national  ideology  should  not  only  be  given  its  due  in  the  production 
of  goods  and  services,  but  also  in  the  distribution  of  these  economic  products. 

To  enable  Indonesia  to  sustain  its  nation-wide  development  efforts  it  is 
essential  to  maintain  peace  and  stability  within  the  country.  The  maintenance 
of  peace  and  stability  in  Indonesia  is  even  more  assured  if  peace  and  stability 
can  be  maintained  in  the  entire  region  of  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note,  that  lately  the  USSR  has  adopted  the  correct  view,  that  the  Association 
of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN),  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  capitalist 
tool  against  the  Soviet  Union,  that  the  collective  strength  of  ASEAN  is  ac- 
tually a  positive  contribution  to  world  peace  and  stability. 

The  same  general  idea  also  moves  Indonesia  to  work  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  currently  potentially  conflict-ridden  Indian  Ocean,  into  a  peaceful, 
free  and  neutral  zone  where  the  possible  causes  of  future  conflicts  are  re- 
moved. The  principle  major  powers,  the  USSR  and  the  USA,  unfortunately, 
do  not  seem  to  be  much  interested  in  the  national  interests  of  countries  other 
than  their  own,  nor  in  the  fears  and  concerns  of  the  nations  in  the  Southeast 
Asian  region. 
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A  more  active  bilateral  relationship  between  Indonesia  and  the  Soviet 
Union  offers  the  possibility  of  a  mutually  enlightening  acquaintance,  leading, 
hopefully,  to  better  knowledge  and  understanding  of  each  other's  national  in- 
terests and  aspirations. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Konstantin  Chernenko  as  Chairman 
of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  April  1984,  President  Soeharto  of 
Indonesia  re-emphasized  the  view  that  the  Government  of  Indonesia  wishes  to 
intensify  friendly  relations  and  cooperation  between  the  two  countries,  a  state- 
ment which  was  not  only  meant  to  be  a  required  diplomatic  nicety,  but  meant 
to  be  implemented,  as  shown  by  the  more  recent  intensification  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  countries. 


The  1982  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention: 
A  Southeast  Asian  Perspective 

Hasjim  DJALAL 


I 

In  1967,  Arvid  Pardo,  the  distinguished  Ambassador  of  Malta  to  the 
United  Nations,  made  his  famous  speech  describing  the  enormous  wealth  on 
the  floors  of  the  deep  oceans  and  raised  the  legal  status  of  the  resources.  As 
everyone  knew,  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1958  on  Continental  Shelf  limited 
the  sovereign  rights  of  Coastal  States  over  the  resources  of  the  continental 
shelf  up  to  the  200  meter  depth  of  water  or  to  where  exploitation  of  the 
resources  were  still  possible.  In  view  of  the  development  of  science  and 
technology,  a  much  more  precise  definition  of  the  continental  shelf  was  felt 
necessary.  This  statement  led  to  the  establishment  of  an  ad-hoc  United  Nations 
Committee,  later  developed  and  became  known  as  the  United  Nations  Seabed 
Committee,  to  study  the  problems. 

In  1967  also,  the  world  witnessed  the-  tragedy  of  Torry  Canyon,  a  giant 
super  tanker  accident  in  Dover  Strait  causing  enormous  pollution  to  the  coast 
of  France.  The  era  of  giant  tankers  as  a  result  of  Arab  Israeli  war  in  1967  had 
brought  about  considerable  problems  to  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
marine  environment  as  well  as  the  problems  of  safety  of  navigation,  especially 
through  narrow,  shallow  and  "sensitive"  straits.  Although  most  of  these 
problems  were  discussed  by  IMCO  (now  IMO)  the  attention  of  the  world  com- 
munity to  the  problems  of  pollution  and  protection  of  the  marine  environment 
had  been  strongly  aroused.  This  was  also  one  of  the  reasons  that  had  moti- 
vated the  convening  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

Dr.  Hasjim  Djalal  is  currently  Indonesian  Ambassador  to  Canada.  He  was  Indonesian 
Representative  to  the  Second  Committee  of  the  Third  UN  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  and 
later  one  of  the  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Indonesian  Delegation  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 
He  is  also  now  Chairman  of  the  first  Special  Commission  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  to 
establish  International  Seabed  Authority  and  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Tribunal  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  developing  land-based  producer  states.  The  opinions  expressed  in  this  paper  are 
however  personal  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  Indonesian  Government. 
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At  about  the  same  time,  President  Nixon  announced  the  so-called  Guam 
Doctrine  which  in  essence  stipulated  that  as  of  that  time,  in  view  of  the  United 
States  difficulties  in  Vietnam,  the  United  States  would  be  concentrating  on 
"off-shore  strategy,"  thus  reducing  its  land  involvement  in  Asia.  As  a  corol- 
lary to  this  doctrine,  the  United  States  would  more  than  ever  require  a  freer 
movement  of  its  naval  forces  through  the  world  waterways.  It  seemed  that  the 
development  of  the  law  of  territorial  sea  which  unmistakably  went  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  recognition  of  the  12  mile  limit,  posed  problems  to  this  doctrine. 
The  recognition  of  12  mile  territorial  sea  by  the  world  community  would,  in 
the  mind  of  the  Americans,  make  hundreds  or  so  vital  straits  part  of  territorial 
sea;  thus,  in  accordance  with  Article  16  paragraph  4  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1958  on  Territorial  Sea,  made  the  regime  of  non-suspendable  innocent 
passage  applicable  to  those  straits.  This  was  a  nightmare  for  the  United  States 
defence  strategists. 

At  about  the  same  time  also  the  Soviet  Union,  which  in  the  early  1960s 
decided  to  develop  its  naval  power  to  be  one  of  a  world  force  --  thus  changing 
the  centuries-old  Russian  image  as  a  basically  continental  power  into  a  sea 
power  as  well  -  had  begun  to  be  a  global  maritime  power.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  1960s  the  Soviet  Union  had  become  or  was  becoming  a  major  world  naval 
power.  The  Soviet  Union  in  the  late  1960s  required  a  much  more  freer  move- 
ment for  its  naval  force,  especially  through  the  warm  waters  in  the  southern 
seas,  than  it  did  in  the  1950s.  A  strange  historical  incidenrrhad  placed  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  same  camp  requiring  the  freedom  of 
naval  forces  through  narrow  waterways  of  other  countries.  Many  years  to 
come  would  see  the  close  cooperation,  if  not  coordination,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  navigational  issues  during  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference. 

There  were  two  other  Law  of  the  Sea  issues  at  that  time  that  were  worth 
mentioning  which  motivated  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  look 
for  a  solution.  First,  there  was  the  fisheries  issue.  It  became  obvious  by  mid- 
1960  that  the  fisheries  regime  under  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1958  were  no 
longer  sufficient  to  handle  fisheries  matters.  The  United  States  which  in  the 
previous  decade  acted  as  far-distant  fishing  nation  frequently  in  confrontation 
against  the  developing  countries  in  Central  and  Latin  America,  by  now  was 
aware  of  the  danger  to  the  fisheries  resources  along  its  coasts  as  the  result  of 
encroachment  from  other  far-distant  fishing  nations  such  as  Japan.  Moreover, 
the  Soviet  Union  had  also  been  developing  long-distant  fishing  capabilities 
which  more  began  to  encroach  upon  the  coasts  of  the  United  States.  This  situa- 
tion made  it  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  seek  an  acceptable  regime  on 
fisheries  protecting  its  far-distant  fishing  interest  as  well  as  the  interest  of  its 
coastal  fishermen  via-a-vis  other  far-distant  fishing  nations. 
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The  other  issue  at  that  time  which  motivated  the  United  States  to  look  for  a 
solution  was  the  increasing  technological  possibilities  to  exploit  natural 
resources  in  the  continental  shelf.  As  stated  earlier,  the  technological  develop- 
ment had  made  it  possible  to  exploit  those  resources  further  and  further 
toward  the  ocean  and  deeper  and  deeper  under  the  sea  bed.  The  existing  rules 
under  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1958  on  Continental  Shelf  did  not  answer 
clearly  and  precisely  the  outer  limit  of  the  continental  shelf  over  which  the 
Coastal  States  had  sovereign  rights  over  the  resources.  The  so-called  "ex- 
ploitability  criteria"  under  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1958  had  become  more 
and  more  ambiguous.  A  clearer  definition  of  the  outer  limit  of  the  continental 
shelf  was  felt  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  conflicts  between  states,  thus 
hopefully  advancing  the  development  of  those  resources.  Both  the  need  to 
define  a  clearer  regime  on  fisheries  and  the  outer  limit  of  the  continental  shelf 
were  shared  by  the  Soviet  Union  which  at  the  same  time  had  also  become  a 
significant  maritime  power. 

As  the  result  of  all  those  situations,  we  saw  toward  the  end  of  the  1960s  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  sending  delegations  after  delegations 
around  the  world  proposing  the  holding  of  a  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
having  an  agenda  primarily  to  deal  with  the  three  issues,  namely  the  limit  of 
territorial  seas  and  the  corollary  issues  of  navigation  through  straits  used  for 
international  navigation,  fisheries,  and  the  continental  shelf. 

II 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  those  three  issues  did  not  represent  the  interest 
of  all  states  in  the  world.  In  fact,  as  Ambassador  Pardo  had  outlined,  the 
issues  of  resources  on  and  under  the  deep  oceans,  were  equally  important. 
Many  other  countries,  especially  the  developing  countries,  saw  their  interest 
differently  in  the  proposed  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  Consequently,  they 
would  like  the  proposed  conference  to  tackle  their  problems  as  well. 

To  cite  a  few  examples,  Indonesia  saw  its  major  interest  in  developing  a 
Law  of  the  Sea  that  would  protect  its  national  unity,  political  stability,  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  and  national  security  and  defence.  As  it  turned 
out  later  all  its  positions  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  were  motivated  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  country  consisting  of  thousands  of  islands  with  various  ethnic  groups 
having  different  and  varied  socio-cultural  heritages.  These  situations  made  it 
paramount  for  Indonesia  to  seek  a  Law  of  the  Sea  regime  that  would  promote 
its  national  unity,  political  stability,  economic  and  social  development  as  well 
as  its  national  defence  and  security.  Moreover,  its  experience  as  a  colony  for 
more  than  300  years  had  made  it  aware  that  Its  geographical  structure,  its 
population  composition  and  its  natural  resources  had  made  Indonesia  a  victim 
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rather  than  a  beneficiary  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  in  the  past.  In  fact  it  felt  that 
the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  sea  enunciated  350  years  ago  by  a  Dutch 
jurist,  Grotius,  and  now  to  be  propagated  again  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  had  been  motivated  by  the  Dutch  desire  to  conquer  the  East 
Indies  which  now  became  Indonesia.  In  fact,  as  late  as  1957  Indonesia  was  still 
faced  with  problems  of  provincial  rebellions  aggravated  by  foreign  powers 
using  Indonesian  waters  and  straits  to  assist  the  rebellions,  arguing  that  those 
waters  are  high  seas,  thus  free  for  all  to  use  as  they  see  fit. 

It  was  therefore  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Indonesians  were 
suspicious  and  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  have  the  regime  of  freedom  of  navigation  through  straits  used  for  interna- 
tional navigation  recognized  as  a  part  of  International  Law.  A  simple  glance  at 
geography  would  indicate  that  kind  of  navigation  regime  would  endanger 
Indonesian  national  unity  and  stability  which  it  had  fought  for  decades  to 
establish.  In  fact  Indonesia  felt  that  the  regime  of  navigation  sought  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  primarily  intended  to  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  pass  through  the  Indonesian  archipelago  which  straddles  the  two 
major  oceans,  the  Indian  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  and  the  two  major  con- 
tinents, Asia  and  Australia.  In  view  of  this  situation,  it  was  the  Indonesian 
view  that  any  conference  dealing  with  Law  of  the  Sea  matters  must  discuss  and 
recognize  the  uniqueness  of  the  situation  faced  by  archipelagic  countries  like 
Indonesia.  Any  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  must  recognize  the  need  for,  and 
ensure  the  achievements  of  national  unity,  political  stability,  economic  and 
social  development,  as  well  as  the  safeguard  of  national  defence  and  security 
of  an  archipelagic  state  like  Indonesia.  Any  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  must 
recognize  the  function  of  the  waters  between  the  islands  of  an  archipelagic 
state  as  a  unifying  factor  for  the  State,  and  no  longer  as  a  dividing  factor  as  in 
the  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  country  like  Singapore  had  a  completely  different 
perception  from  Indonesia  on  Law  of  the  Sea  matters.  Geographically, 
Singapore  considered  itself  to  be  most  unfortunate  since  it  was  a  small  island 
country  tucked-in  between  Indonesia  and  Malaysia.  It  was  an  important  sea- 
port and  trading  centre  in  Southeast  Asia  but  had  no  possibility  to  extend  its 
maritime  jurisdiction  to  the  sea.  It  therefore  considered  that  its  major  interest 
in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  were  the  continued  uninterrupted  flow  of  navigation  to 
and  from  its  port  and  the  recognition  of  its  position  as  a  "geographically 
disadvantaged  state."  Therefore,  when  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  concluded  a 
treaty  delimiting  their  respective  territorial  seas  in  the  Strait  of  Malacca  and 
later  on  asked  Singapore  to  cooperate  in  the  promotion  of  safety  of  navigation 
in  the  straits  in  1971,  Singapore  could  only  take  note  of  the  Indonesian  and 
Malaysian  legal  position  on  the  status  of  the  Strait  of  Malacca  while  it  agreed 
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to  cooperate  on  the  promotion  of  the  safety  of  navigation  in  the  Strait. 
Singapore  considered  that  the  legal  status  of  the  Straits  of  Malaca  could  only 
be  decided  by  an  internationally  agreed  Convention. 

It  was  also  Singapore's  major  interest  to  maintain  and  promote  its  access  to 
the  resources  of  the  seas  of  its  neighbours.  It  was  therefore  easy  to  understand 
why  Singapore  at  times  was  sympathetic  to  the  position  of  the  maritime 
powers  on  navigational  issues  and  to  the  position  of  land-locked  countries  on 
resources  issues.  On  many  occasions  the  different  perception  between  In- 
donesia and  Singapore,  due  to  many  factors  as  outlined  above,  had  made  it 
difficult  for  Indonesia  and  Singapore,  good  and  friendly  neighbours  so  they 
were,  to  streamline  their  position  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

Other  countries  in  the  ASEAN  region  had  also  their  own  perception. 
Thailand,  a  country  located  in  the  semi-enclosed  seas,  the  South  China  Sea 
and  the  Andaman  Sea  and  whose  sea-communication  from  one  coastline  in  the 
West  to  another  in  the  East  required  passing  through  the  waters  of  Indonesia, 
Malaysia  and  Singapore  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Singapore,  was  also 
preoccupied  with  her  needs  to  have  an  access  to  and  from  the  oceans.  Being 
located  in  semi-enclosed  seas,  Thailand  also  visualized  herself  to  be  "en- 
closed" by  Indonesian  and  Philippine  archipelagoes.  Thailand  which  had 
developed  a  substantial  far-distant  fishing  capabilities  toward  the  end  of  the 
1960s  would  also  like  to  have  access  as  much  as  possible  to  the  resources  of  the 
seas  of  its  neighbours.  Although  Thailand  was  a  much  larger  country  and  had 
enough  possibility  to  extend  its  maritime  jurisdiction,  due  to  its  geographical 
location,  however,  she  seemed  to  have  had  similar  perception  with  Singapore 
on  navigational  and  resources  issues. 

Malaysia  on  the  other  hand  was  seriously  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
navigation  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Singapore  and  with  the  problems  of 
its  national  unity,  being  a  country  consisting  of  West  Malaysia  (Malay  Penin- 
sula) and  East  Malaysia  (Sarawak  and  Sabah  in  Borneo)  and  divided  by  a  wide 
South  China  Sea  dotted  with  Indonesian  islands  and  archipelagic  waters  in  the 
middle.  Therefore  on  navigational  issues  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and 
Singapore,  Malaysia  maintained  a  very  close  and  similar  perception  with  In- 
donesia. Indonesia  had  declared  a  12-mile  territorial  sea  in  1957  and  enacted  it 
into  law  in  1960.  In  1969,  Malaysia  had  also  declared  a  12-mile  territorial  sea, 
thus  making  the  Straits  of  Malacca  of  less  than  24  miles  as  territorial  seas  of 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia.  Both  Malaysia  and  Indonesia,  especially  after  they 
signed  a  treaty  delimiting  their  respective  territorial  seas  in  the  Strait  of 
Malacca  in  1969,  were  committed  to  defend  their  territorial  sovereignty  over 
the  portion  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  delimited  in  the  Treaty. 

On  the  national  unity  issue,  however,  Malaysia  sought  several  guarantees 
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from  Indonesia  that  the  application  of  the  Indonesian  archipelagic  principles 
in  South  China  Sea  would  not  adversely  affect  the  national  unity  and  political 
stability  of  Malaysia,  especially  between  West  Malaysia  (Malay  Peninsula)  and 
East  Malaysia  (Sarawak  and  Sabah).  This  guarantee  was  to  be  formulated  and 
incorporated  in  internationally  accepted  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  and  later 
to  be  confirmed  and  regulated  in  detail  in  a  separate  Treaty  between  the  two 
countries. 

On  resources  issues,  Malaysia  maintained  a  less  vocal  position,  perhaps 
because  its  interests  in  the  resources  of  the  South  China  Sea  would  be 
guaranteed  anyway,  either  through  the  tradition  notion  of  Continental  Shelf 
or  through  the  new  concept  of  Exclusive  Economic  Zone. 

The  Philippines,  having  similar  geographical  features  with  Indonesia, 
maintained  similar  position  with  Indonesia  on  navigational  issues.  In  fact,  it 
maintained  a  much  more  stronger  and  inflexible  position  compared  to  In- 
donesia primarily  because  of  its  much  more  compact  geographical  set-up  and 
historical  factor.  The  Philippines  claimed  that  its  national  and  territorial  unity 
had  historically  been  a  fact  recognized  by  the  United  States  since  the  end  of  the 
Spanish- American  War  in  1898.  Its  territorial  claim  therefore  was  based  on  the 
Spanish  American  Treaty  of  1898,  resulting  in  uneven  extent  of  its  claimed  ter- 
ritorial sea  from  a  few  miles  from  the  coast  to  more  than  200  miles  in  some 
parts.  Only  in  1961  the  Philippines  determined  its  baselines  connecting  the 
outer-most  points  of  its  outermost  islands.  Based  on  this  historical  antecedent, 
in  addition  to  promoting  the  idea  of  archipelagic  states  like  Indonesia,  the 
Philippines  had  also  fought  for  the  recognition  of  its  "historic  right"  which, 
from  time  to  time,  had  brought  it  into  difficulties  with  some  of  its  neighbours. 
On  the  other  hand,  like  Indonesia,  the  Philippines  had  no  difficulty  with  the 
resources  aspects  of  the  emerging  Law  of  the  Sea  since  it  bordered  with  an 
open  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  sufficiently  wide  South  China  Sea  and  the  Celebes 
Sea. 

It  was  therefore  clear  that  even  among  member  countries  of  ASEAN  their 
perceptions  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  were  not  the  same.  In  fact,  Indonesia  and 
the  Philippines  later  attempted  to  coordinate  the  views  of  ASEAN  countries 
on  Law  of  the  Sea  issues,  but  this  attempt  did  not  go  anywhere.  The  first  and 
the  only  meeting  of  experts  of  ASEAN  countries  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  was 
held  in  Manila  in  1971  but  it  was  very  clear  that  Singapore  and  Thailand  were 
not  interested  to  make  the  Law  of  the  Sea  issues  the  regional  concerns  of 
ASEAN.  In  view  of  this,  it  was  then  felt  that  the  Law  of  the  Sea  issues  existing 
.in  Southeast  Asia  should  be  resolved  through  principles  internationally  agreed 
upon  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention.  The  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  there- 
fore gained  prominence  in  the  minds  of  Southeast  Asian  countries  through 
which  they  will  negotiate  and  resolve  their  regional  issues. 
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III 

In  view  of  the  various  perceptions  and  interests  as  outlined  above,  the  pro- 
posals of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  hold  a  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference dealing  with  the  three  issues  that  concerned  them,  met  with  mixed  reac- 
tions from  other  countries  including  from  Southeast  Asia.  They  supported 
the  idea  and  the  need  to  hold  a  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  but  they  would  like 
to  have  the  agenda  of  that  Conference  to  include  all  matters  that  concerned 
every  state  in  the  world,  not  only  matters  that  concerned  the  two  superpowers. 
After  lengthy  consultations,  the  United  Nations  finally  agreed  in  1970  to  hold 
a  Third  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  to  discuss  in  a 
"comprehensive"  manner  all  matters  that  were  submitted  by  all  states.  The 
United  Nations  also  entrusted  the  United  Nations  Seabed  Committee  to 
prepare  for  the  Conference.  In  understanding  the  process  of  negotiation  that 
followed,  it  was  therefore  essential  to  remember  that  the  solution  to  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  problems  must  be  a  "comprehensive"  one  covering  all  subjects 
under  discussion.  Any  piecemeal  approach  or  partial  solution  to  the  problems 
was  contrary  to  the  basic  understanding  agreed  upon  since  1970.  This 
"package  deal"  approach  should  be  respected  and  had  been  the  guideline  for 
delegations  during  the  years  of  negotiation  that  followed.  On  the  basis  of  this 
resolution  the  United  Nations  Seabed  Committee,  acting  as  Preparatory  Com- 
mission for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  took  about  two  years  to  agree  on 
"subjects  and  issues"  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  The 
list  of  subjects  and  issues  covered  numerous  items  covering  all  matters  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea,  from  internal  waters  to  the  deep  seabed  mining,  from  scientific 
research  and  pollution  control  to  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  and  so  on. 
Nine  years  of  negotiations  in  the  Conference,  plus  five  years  of  negotiations  in 
the  United  Nations  Seabed  Committee,  had  resulted  in  various  compromises 
either  on  each  specific  subject  and  issue  or  among  the  various  subjects  and 
issues. 

During  the  first  years  of  negotiation  the  major  and  dominant  issues  were 
those  related  to  navigation.  The  United  States  and  its  allies  on  this  matter, 
primarily  the  Soviet  Union,  constantly  threatened  the  Conference  that,  for 
them,  the  navigational  issues  were  matters  that  would  "make  or  break"  the 
Conference.  If  the  navigational  issues  were  not  solved  to  their  satisfaction  it 
would  "break"  the  Conference.  During  all  those  years  they  argued  and 
maneuvered  in  such  a  way  to  alienate  the  coastal  states  bordering  the  straits 
used  for  international  navigation,  the  so-called  "Straits  States,"  as  if  the 
Straits  States  were  against  mankind  and  humanity.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  projected  themselves  as  the  defenders  of  world  communication 
which  was  essential  for  international  trade  and  cooperation  while  in  fact  they 
were  simply  defending  the  freest  possible  maneuverability  of  their  naval 
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forces.  The  majority  of  the  developing  countries  who  were  originally  sup- 
portive of  the  position  of  the  Strait  States  later  became  aloof,  perhaps 
because  most  of  them  did  not  have  the  straits  to  reckon  with  or  because  the 
major  maritime  powers  and  their  allies  in  the  East  and  the  West  were  able  to 
persuade  those  developing  countries  to  stay  away  from  the  conflicting  posi- 
tions ~  by  indicating  quid  pro  quo  in  other  issues.  In  the  meantime,  the  major 
maritime  powers  began  to  make  deals  with  some  individual  coastal  states,  thus 
breaking  up  the  unity  of  the  Strait  States.  The  text  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
vention dealing  with  navigational  issues  could  be  classified  as  a  victory  for  the 
maritime  naval  powers,  leaving  the  Straits  States  hoping  for  a  quid  pro  quo  in 
some  other  provisions  of  the  Convention  especially  in  the  resources  provisions. 
The  navigational  issues  through  archipelagic  states  met  with  somewhat  similar 
solution  as  in  straits  used  for  international  navigation. 

After  the  maritime  powers,  especially  the  United  States,  won  their  "make 
or  break"  issue  on  navigation,  they  began  to  fight  on  another  "make  or 
break"  issue,  namely  on  the  resources  issues.  Being  coastal  countries,  their 
adversaries  on  these  issues  were  the  land-locked  and  the  geographically- 
disadvantaged  states.  The  maritime  powers,  however,  continued  to  have  pro- 
blems with  the  developing  coastal  countries  with  regard  to  the  status  of  the  Ex- 
clusive Economic  Zones.  Fearing  the  effects  of  the  Exclusive  Economic  Zone 
concept  on  the  freedom  of  navigation,  the  major  maritime  powers  strongly  in- 
sisted that  he  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  should  continue  to  have  the  legal 
status  as  High  Seas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  developing  coastal  countries, 
fearing  that  the  notion  of  "High  Seas"  may  have  adverse  effects  on  the  ex- 
ploitation and  preservation  of  the  Exclusive  Economic  Zone,  fought  very  hard 
to  reject  the  status  of  the  exclusive  Economic  Zone  as  High  Seas.  There  were 
very  little  differences  between  the  maritime  powers  and  the  developing  coastal 
states  with  regard  to  the  resources  aspects  of  the  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  and 
the  Continental  Shelf.  In  fact,  both  camps  stood  together  in  opposing  the 
land-locked  and  the  geographically-disadvantaged  states  with  regard  to  the 
control  over  the  resources.  The  developing  coastal  states  and  the  major 
maritime  powers  would  like  to  nationalize  those  resources  while  the  land- 
locked and  the  the  geographically-disadvantaged  states  would  like  to  "interna- 
tionalize" them,  or  at  least  to  "regionalize"  them.  While  some  compromises 
were  worked  out  later  especially  with  regard  to  the  living  resources  of  the  Ex- 
clusive Economic  Zone,  there  were  less  such  compromises  with  regard  to  the 
extent  and  the  resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
battle  over  the  resources  along  the  coast  was  won  by  the  coastal  countries 
primarily  by  the  major  maritime  powers.  Again  on  the  resources  issues  the  ma- 
jor maritime  powers,  especially  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  had 
won  their  "make  or  break"  issues. 

After  gaining  victories  on  the  two  fronts,  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
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began  concentrating  on  new  "make  or  break"  issues,  thus  continuing  what 
many  delegates  began  to  call  "salami  tactic,"  namely  to  carve  out  victories 
slice  by  slice.  Now  the  issues  was  scientific  research.  The  United  States  scien- 
tific community  would  like  to  have  free  hands  in  conducting  what  they  called 
scientific  research  in  far-distant  waters.  Many  developing  countries,  however, 
were  suspicious  of  the  possible  relationship  between  the  scientific  research  and 
its  military  implication  as  well  as  resources  exploitation.  The  maritime  powers, 
for  a  while,  attempted  to  make  the  scientific  research  issues  another  "make  or 
break"  issue  of  the  Conference.  For  better  or  for  worse,  the  issue  was  solved 
rather  quickly  after  the  solution  of  the  navigational  and  resources  issues  were 
reached. 

There  were  many  other  issues  in  the  Conference  between  various  neigh- 
bouring states,  such  as  the  delimitation  of  maritime.zones  between  states,  right 
of  transit  of  land-locked  states,  enclosed  and  semi-enclosed  seas,  etc.  These 
issues  were  not  classified  as  "make  or  break"  issues  primarily  because  it  did 
not  deal  with  the  interests  of  the  major  maritime  powers. 

One  of  the  most  important  "make  or  break"  issues  was  certainly  the 
seabed  mining  problems.  From  the  very  beginning,  even  before  the  opening  of 
the  Conference,  the  world  community  of  nations  had  declared  through  a 
United  Nations  Resolution  that  the  seabed  area  and  all  its  resources  beyond  the 
limits  of  national  jurisdiction  were  the  Common  Heritage  of  Mankind.  The 
United  Nations  resolution  also  stated  that  those  resources  shall  only  be  ex- 
ploited under  a  legal  regime  to  be  established.  Pending  the  establishment  of 
such  a  regime,  another  United  Nations  resolution  called  for  moratorium  on  the 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  resources. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Conference  the  developing  countries,  faithful  to 
those  United  Nations  resolutions,  believing  that  they  were  reflecting  the  opi- 
nions of  mankind,  demanded  that  the  seabed  resources  be  exploited  only  by 
an  International  Authority  through  its  commercial  arms,  the  Enterprise.  The 
developing  countries  believed  that  this  "unitary  system"  would  be  a  correct 
translation  of  the  principle  of  Common  Heritage  of  Mankind. 

The  industrial  countries,  however,  thought  it  differently.  They  wers 
seeking  assurances  for  their  companies  to  be  able  to  exploit  those  resources  as 
free  and  as  independent  as  possible  from  the  supervision  or  regulation  of  the 
international  community.  In  fact  they  were  seeking  to  apply  the  principle  of 
free  enterprise  in  exploiting  the  resources.  The  industrial  countries  looked  into 
the  proposed  "unitary  system"  as  unworkable  and  as  a  move  toward 
"socialism"  in  exploiting  the  resources  of  the  seabed. 

After  years  of  negotiation  and  as  proposed  by  the  United  States  itself  a 
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compromise  was  struck  and  the  "parallel  system"  was  adopted.  Under  the 
parallel  system  the  International  Authority  through  the  Enterprise  would  have 
equal  access  to  the  seabed  resources  as  the  private  entities. 

Negotiations  to  translate  the  principles  of  the  parallel  system  into  detailed 
treaty  provisions  took  several  years  resulting  in  the  end  that  the  developing 
countries  little  by  little  gave  in  to  the  industrial  countries  especially  to  the 
United  States.  Even  on  the  seabed  issues  the  "salami  tactic"  was  applied  and 
worked. 

The  provisions  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  dealing  with  the 
organizational  set-up  of  the  Authority  and  all  its  organs,  the  decision-making 
process  in  all  those  organs,  the  provisions  dealing  with  financial  arrangements, 
transfer  of  technology,  protection  of  land-based  producers,  production 
policies,  and  so  on,  were  primarily  victories  for  the  industrial  countries.  The 
developing  countries  were  reluctantly  prepared  to  give  in,  hoping  that  such 
compromises  would  keep  the  industrial  countries  in  the  Conference  and 
hoping  that  by  so  doing  the  Authority  and  all  its  organs,  including  the  Enter- 
prise, would  be  realizable  and  workable.  The  developing  countries  even  went 
so  far  in  their  desire  to  lure  the  industrial  countries  by  agreeing  to  recognize  the 
principle  of  "pioneer  investors,"  giving  those  private  investors  the  privilege 
and  the  priority  in  claiming  mining  sites  on  the  seabed  area.  Unfortunately,  the 
readiness  of  the  developing  countries  to  recognize  the  priority  status  of  the 
pioneer  investors  still  had  not  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  appetite 
of  the  new  American  Administration  —  which  came  to  power  in  1980  -  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  matters. 

IV 

It  was  therefore  ironic  that  the  United  States,  after  winning  the  naviga- 
tional issues,  the  resources  issues,  the  scientific  research,  the  seabed  mining, 
etc.  was  now  to  reject  the  Convention  and  seemed  to  have  worked  hard  to  con- 
vince its  allies  to  stay  out  of  the  Convention.  The  United  States  was  even 
working  against  the  Convention  by  trying  to  conclude  a  competing  regime 
through  Reciprocal  Arrangements  or  Provisional  Understanding  with  its  allies 
to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  international  seabed  area  outside  the  context  of 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention.  This  was  the  height  of  high-handedness. 

After  rejecting  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  which  the  United  States  par- 
ticipated in  negotiating  it  through  successive  Administrations,  either 
Democratic  or  Republican,  and  participated  in  good  faith  by  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  was  now  exercising  the  wisdom,  or  more  appropriate- 
ly the  "non-wisdom,"  of  "choose  and  pick."  It  chose  the  provisions  of  the 
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Convention  that  suited  its  interest  and  rejected  those  that  did  not.  It  con- 
sidered that  the  regime  of  navigation  in  the  Convention  was  applicable  to  her 
even  though  it  had  rejected  the  Convention,  arguing  that  the  provisions 
dealing  with  navigation  had  become  part  of  the  customary  international  law. 
I  for  one  disagreed  with  this.  In  my  opinion  the  existing  customary  rules  of  in- 
ternational law  dealing  with  navigation  through  straits  used  for  international 
navigation  was  the  regime  of  non-suspendable  innocent  passage  as  codified  in 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1958.  The  regime  of  transit  passage  as  stipulated  in 
the  Convention,  and  for  that  matter  the  regime  of  "archipelagic  sealane 
passage,"  were  new  rules  formulated  in  the  Convention  on  the  basis  of  com- 
promises in  a  comprehensive  package.  It  should  therefore  only  be  applicable  to 
those  who  accepted  the  package.  As  Article  311(1)  of  the  1982  Law  of  the  Sea 
Convention  stated,  the  provisions  in  the  Convention  shall  prevail  over  the 
1958  Geneva  Convention  only  "as  between  States  Parties."  At  least,  the  strait 
or  the  archipelagic  states  would  have  the  right  to  deny  the  application  of  those 
rules  to  non-parties  of  the  Convention.  Here,  in  this  context,  ihe  United  States 
had  simply  placed  its  friends  around  the  world  in  a  difficult  position  since 
most  of  those  straits  and  archipelagic  states  were  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
They  were  now  facing  a  situation  of  having  to  recognize  the  right  of  archi- 
pelagic sealane  passage  and  the  right  of  transit  passage  through  straits  used 
for  international  navigation  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  who  had  signed 
the  Convention  and  had  to  reject  or  at  least  to  doubt  the  validity  of  those 
rights  or  regimes  of  navigation  to  the  United  States  and  other  friendly  non- 
signatory  states.  It  was  more  discomforting  to  remember  that  the  new  regime 
of  navigation  was  primarily  negotiated  with  the  United  States  with  the 
understanding  that  the  United  States  would  be  a  party  to  the  Convention  in 
a  grand  package.  There  was  therefore  a  tremendous  sense  of  disappointment 
and  desperation  among  the  straits  and  archipelagic  states  which  were  friendly 
to  the  United  States  to  witness  that  after  all  those  compromises  to  lure  the 
United  States  to  stay  in  the  Convention,  the  United  States  simply  decided  not 
only  to  stay  out  of  the  Convention  but  to  vehemently  oppose  it. 

The  United  States  also  claimed  and  applied  the  regime  of  Exclusive  Eco- 
nomic Zone  and  Continental  Shelf  for  itself  without  being  a  signatory  to  the 
Convention,  arguing  that  the  regime  on  those  items  had  also  become  part  of 
customary  international  law.  Here  the  wisdom  of  "choose  and  pick"  had  also 
been  opposed  and  criticized  by  the  developing  countries  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  United  States  had  not  been  strict  in 
applying  the  regime  of  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  and  Continental  Shelf  be- 
cause they  only  applied  those  provisions  which  they  considered  beneficial  to 
them  and  disregarded  the  provisions  in  the  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  and  Con- 
tinental Shelf  that  they  considered  were  not  good  for  them.  The  United  States, 
for  instance,  disregarded  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  on  "highly  migratory 
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species"  and  the  need  for  payments  or  contributions  to  the  International 
Authority  in  respect  of  the  exploitation  of  the  non-living  resources  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  beyond  200  nautical  miles  from  the  base-lines  from  which  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  is  measured. 

The  most  glaring  example  of  the  United  States  defiance  against  the  com- 
munity of  nations  was  its  rejection  of  the  provisions  relating  to  the  seabed 
mining.  After  years  of  negotiation  and  concessions  after  concessions  by  the 
developing  countries  the  text  as  adopted  on  seabed  mining  were  rejected  by  the 
United  States  on  various  grounds.  Basically,  what  the  United  States  wanted 
was  to  apply  the  principles  of  free  enterprise  to  the  seabed  mining.  This  was 
certainly  not  acceptable  to  the  community  of  nations  who  regarded  the  seabed 
resources  as  the  Common  Heritage  of  Mankind.  The  unfettered  application 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  to  the  seabed  resources  would  in  the  end  result  in 
the  exploitation  of  the  seabed  resources  by  private  companies  that  have  the 
technology,  the  financial  capabilities,  and  all  the  other  resources  to  exploit 
them.  That  in  the  end  would  result  in  the  new  colonization  of  the  seabed 
resources.  The  United  States  seemed  determined  to  impose  its  philosophical 
approach  to  the  seabed  mining  issues  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

On  the  basis  of  these  basic  philosophical  differences  the  United  States  later 
on  raised  numerous  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  seabed  mining  articles.  First 
it  said  that  the  seabed  mining  was  a  complex  and  difficult  endeavour  that 
would  require  enormous  amounts  of  capital  to  be  invested  before  it  could  pro- 
duce any  benefits.  Therefore  the  United  States  was  fighting  for  an  extremely 
lenient  production  policy  and  financial  arrangements.  They  said  that  the 
resources  were  not  as  enormous  as  had  been  thought  of.  They  also  said  that 
the  seabed  mining  was  a  far-off  thing  in  the  future  and  therefore  the  world 
community  of  nations  should  not  expect  too  much  of  it.  But  what  the  United 
States  could  not  explain  was  why  then  the  seabed  mining  issues,  if  they  were 
not  feasible  now  and  would  not  be  competitive  in  the  foreseeable  future,  were 
regarded  as  so  important  by  the  United  States  to  the  degree  that  the  United 
States  was  ready  to  scuttle  the  Convention  or  to  place  in  doubt  all  the  benefits 
of  the  Convention  that  it  would  or  could  reap  from  the  regime  of  navigation, 
Exclusive  Economic  Zone  and  Continental  Shelf.  In  fact,  why  then  the  United 
States  was  ready  to  defy  the  whole  world  for  such  an  "insignificant"  issue? 
There  was  a  sense  of  insincerity  in  the  United  States  argument. 

Then  the  United  States  also  objected  to  the  provision  dealing  with  the 
transfer  of  technology  although  the  provisions  as  appeared  in  the  Convention 
had  been  extremely  watered  down  to  maket  it  practically  meaningless.  All  this 
was  done  in  order  to  placate  the  United  States  to  stay  in  the  Convention.  In 
fact  the  developing  countries  initially  considered  the  provisions  on  transfer 
of  technology  as  some  of  the  most  important  provisions  if  the  Enterprise  was 
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going  to  work.  Otherwise  how  would  an  international  enterprise  with  no 
knowledge  of  seabed  mining,  with  no  capital  to  work  with,  and  with  no  ex- 
perience in  business  management,  be  able  to  operate  without  some  kind 
of  technology  transfer  from  the  companies  which  have  gathered  some  ex- 
perience. The  reluctance  or  the  objection  of  the  United  States  to  agree  to  some 
kind  of  transfer  of  technology  could  only  be  interpreted  as  its  opposition  to 
the  concept  of  the  enterprise,  thus  its  unwillingness  to  see  the  community  of 
nations  take  some  benefit  from  the  resources  of  the  Common  Heritage  of 
Mankind.  The  United  States  seemed  to  be  prepared  to  give  the  international 
community  only  what  it  wa's  willing  to  share  in  term  of  profits  -  which  would 
be  very  insubstantial.  It  was  not  prepared  to  recognize  what  the  international 
community  deserved. 

There  were  many  other  objections  raised  by  the  United  States  to  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  seabed  mining.  In  my  mind,  important  so  they  were, 
they  were  not  sufficiently  important  to  scuttle  the  achievement  of  the  Con- 
ference as  a  whole,  especially  if  one  took  into  account  the  fact  that  the  leaders 
of  the  United  States,  including  President  Reagan  himself,  had  stated  that  most 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  were  acceptable  to  the  United  States.  The 
Provisions  relating  to  seabed  mining  were  therefore  only  small  portions  of  the 
Convention  as  a  whole. 

V 

What  now  would  happen  to  the  Convention  without  the  United  States?  It 
would  be  an  ideal  situation  if  one  day  the  United  States  would  rejoin  the  world 
community  of  nations  and  sign  the  Convention.  Such  a  likelihood  however 
was  remote  under  the  present  Administration.  The  participation  of  the  United 
States,  important  though  it  might  be,  was  not  a  precondition  for  the  entry  into 
force  of  a  Convention  or  for  effectiveness  of  the  Convention.  The  United 
States  contribution  to  the  establishment  of  rules  of  law  in  the  world  was  im- 
portant, but  that  did  not  mean  that  there  would  not  be  rules  of  law  without  the 
United  States.  In  my  mind  the  world  community  of  nations,  including  those  in 
the  Pacific  region,  would  continue  to  be  guided  by  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention whether  or  not  the  United  States  become  a  party  to  the  Convention. 
As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  going  to  apply  the  Law  of  the  Sea  provi- 
sions nationally,  regionally  and  internationally,  at  least  as  between  the  parties. 

Nationally,  I  believe  the  countries  of  the  world  would  continue  to  prepare 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Convention  and  would  continue  to  take  benefit  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention.  In  the  ASEAN  region,  the  Philippines 
already  ratified  it  while  Indonesia  is  making  preparations  to  ratify  it.  Other 
ASEAN  countries  are  expected  to  take  similar  action.  Regionally,  the  states 
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would  continue  to  seek  and  formulate  various  regional  cooperation  and  ar- 
rangements stipulated  in  the  Convention.  Bordering  states  or  states  in  front 
of  each  other  will  continue  to  delimit  their  respective  maritime  zones  by  agree- 
ment, taking  into  account  the  various  maritime  zones  recognized  in  the  Con- 
vention..  Internationally,  I  believe  the  world  community  would  continue  to 
oppose  the  United  States  deviation  of  the  Convention.  The  world  community 
of  nations,  through  the  Preparatory  Commission,  would  continue  to  im- 
plement the  decisions  of  the  Conference  regarding  the  establishment  of  the 
International  Authority  and  all  its  organs.  In  fact,  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion (PreCom)  continues  to  make  progress  during  its  last  sessions. 

I  myself  feel  and  hope  that  the  United  States  in  due  course,  would  come 
around  to  respect  the  Convention. 

First,  there  was  a  strong  opinion  in  the  United  States  itself  in  support  of  the 
Convention.  I  could  not  believe  that  the  American  people  who  had  a  very 
strong  tradition  in  favour  of  law  and  order  would  continue  to  let  their  Ad- 
ministration pursue  an  egoistic  policy  disregarding  world  opinion,  interna- 
tional law,  and  international  order.  I  believed,  that  in  the  end  this  highly  valued 
American  tradition  in  favour  of  law  and  order  would  prevail.  Secondly,  the 
United  States  would  realize  in  due  course  that  the  protection  of  its  interest  in 
seabed  mining  would  be  far  more  secure  under  a  generally  internationally 
agreed  regime  as  formulated  and  negotiated  in  the  Convention  rather  than 
under  a  unilaterally  formulated  national  legislation  or  any  kind  of  mini-treaty 
outside  the  context  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention.  It  was  my  opinion  that 
the  seabed  mining  regime  under  the  Convention  was  far  more  workable  and 
secure  than  an  opposing  seabed  mining  regime  under  unilateral  legislation  or 
mini-treaty.  Perhaps  the  time  had  not  come  to  test  this  hypothesis  because 
the  reality  of  seabed  mining  was  still  somewhat  far  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  problems  in  the  United  States  at  present  was  of  course  the 
decreasing  attention  given  by  the  American  public  and  academia  to  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  matters  especially  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention.  This  might  work 
in  favour  of  the  present  Administration  because  slowly  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
matters  was  being  delegated  into  an  increasingly  less  significant  issue  in  the 
American  mind.  Although  the  effect  of  this  situation  in  the  short-run  would  be 
negative  to  the  Law  of  the -Sea  Convention,  in  the  long-run  however  the 
American  public  would  realize  that  in  the  global  strategic  set-up,  the  isolation 
of  the  United  States  would  be  felt  more  detrimental  to  the  United  States  than 
to  adopt  the  Convention. 

For  us  in  the  Pacific  region,  especially  in  ASEAN  countries,  the  United 
States'  position  on  the  Law  of  Sea  has  been  extremely  disappointing.  As 
friends  of  the  United  States  and  as  countries  mutually  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
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region  we  would  have  expected  that  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to 
work  together  and  cooperate  in  the  establishment  of  law  and  order  in  the 
Pacific  basin.  We  thought  that  this  would  be  in  the  United  States'  interest  as 
well.  Indonesia,  for  example,  had  tried  very  hard  at  all  levels,  even  the  highest 
level,  to  impress  upon  the  United  States  to  stay  in  the  Convention,  but  so  far  it 
had  been  of  no  avail.  The  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  was  extremely  important 
to  the  Pacific  region  especially  because  major  seabed  mining  operations  would 
take  place  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  major  navigational  issues  would  develop  in 
the  Pacific  region.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  the 
ocean  of  the  future  and  that  the  Pacific  region  countries  would  play  a  much 
more  important  role  in  the  future  world  strategic  set-up.  It  is  in  this  region  that 
major  world  powers  such  as  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan  and 
China  converge.  Unless  the  maritime  interests  of  these  powers  as  well  as  the  in- 
terests of  the  states  in  the  region  were  properly  regulated  through  an  interna- 
tionally and  generally  agreed  regime,  the  Pacific  Ocean  would  become  a  new 
center  of  conflagration.  This  is  not  our  interest  and  we  believe  that  it  is  neither 
the  interest  of  the  Pacific  rim  countries.  I  believe  that  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
vention provide  a  framework,  the  only  framework,  for  cooperation  in 
maritime  affairs  in  the  region.  Any  other  framework,  such  as  the  unilateral 
legislation  or  mini-treaty,  would  not  provide  such  a  framework  for  peaceful 
cooperation;  in  fact  it  would  only  provide  seeds  for  conflict  and  conflagration. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  we  would  go  on  defending  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
vention and  pursuing  the  objectives  provided  therein.  We  would  have  liked  to 
see  the  United  States  participate  in  it  but  we  would  not  abandon  the  Conven- 
tion simply  because  the  United  States  opposed  it.  In  my  mind  the  non- 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  Convention  is  regrettable  and  would 
perhaps  cause  some  difficulties  in  realizing  the  seabed  mining  within  the  time 
frame  that  we  had  expected;  but  the  seabed  mining  was  only  one  of  the  so 
many  issues  tackled  and  regulated  by  the  Convention.  In  this  context,  the  Con- 
vention remains  the  most  useful  framework  for  cooperation. 

The  Unked  States  non-participation  in  the  Convention  had  been  extremely 
enigmatic.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  has  been  motivated  simply  by  narrowly  con- 
ceived national  interests  of  the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  United  States 
claim  to  be  the  leader  of  the  so-called  free  world,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
understand  why  the  world  should  follow  the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
who  was  mindful  only  of  its  interests.  In  our  area,  the  notion  of  a  leader  that 
we  would  respect  and  follow  was  someone  that  would  place  the  interests  of  the 
community  above  his  personal  interests.  The  United  States  position  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  seemed  to  suggest  that  it  would  want  to  place  its  'narrowly 
conceived  national  interests  above  the  interests  of  the  world  community  of  na- 
tions. This  was  not  the  kind  of  leadership  that  we  would  respect  or  would 
follow. 
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Pacific  Basin  Economic  Cooperation 
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A  lot  has  been  written  about  the  idea  of  economic  cooperation  among 
Pacific  Basin  countries.1  The  idea  has  been  widely  discussed  in  many  interna- 
tional conferences  as  well.  They  were  not  without  results,  for  over  the  years 
those  discussions  have  led  to  a  more  explicit  formulation  of  specific  features 
that  any  meaningful  form  of  Pacific  cooperation  should  entail. 

One  important  feature  is  its  consultative  nature,  and  another  is  its  tripartite 
participation,  namely  a  forum  in  which  government  officials,  academics,  and 
business  representatives  could  exchange  their  views.  Still  another  feature  is  its 
pragmatic  orientation,  implying  that  areas  of  cooperation  be  defined  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  interests,  which  unfold  themselves  in  the  process,  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  a  blueprint. 

These  features  suggest  that  a  Pacific  regional  cooperation  as  such  would 
not  involve  the  establishment  of  a  formal,  intergovernmental  institution.  It  is 
this  proposed  loose  form  of  cooperation  which  is  seen  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  maturity  of  the  idea. 


Paper  prepared  for  Global  Community  Forum  '84,  Malaysia,  Kuala  Lumpur,  December^, 
1984,  sponsored  by  Institute  of  Strategic  and  International  Studies  (ISIS,  Kuala  Lumpur)  and 
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tor Executive,  CSIS. 
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At  the  same  time  a  consensus  seems  to  have  been  reached  about  those 
desirable  features  and  concrete  steps  have  been  taken  to  put  the  idea  into  prac- 
tice. One  such  form  of  cooperation  is  a  series  of  tripartite  consultative 
meetings,  called  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  Conference  (PECC).  Govern- 
ment officials  attend  those  meetings  in  their  private  capacity.  A  consultative 
arrangement  which  is  more  formal,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  attended  by  govern- 
ment representatives,  is  the  newly  established  dialogue  forum  involving  the 
6  ASEAN  countries  and  the  5  Pacific  OECD  countries,  following  the  annual 
ASEAN  foreign  ministers  meeting.  This  "6  +  5"  meeting  took  place  for  the 
first  time  in  July  1984.  Many  have  not  recognized  as  yet  that  this  so-called 
"6  +  5"  meeting  in  fact  can  be  seen  as  the  form  of  Pacific  cooperation  most 
feasible  for  the  rest  of  the  20th  century. 

This  lack  of  recognition  may  be  due  to  the  involvement  of  only  1 1  coun- 
tries, thus  leaving  out  some  countries  or  regions  which  are  considered  to  be 
part  of  a  Pacific  regional  cooperation.  These  include  South  Korea,  the  Pacific 
Island  states,  and  some  Latin  American  countries. 

This  lack  of  recognition  may  in  part  relate  to  the  expectations  of  the 
general  public  that  such  Pacific  cooperation  must  involve  a  setting-up  of  a  new 
regional  institution.  Indeed,  the  Pacific  Basin  cooperation  idea,  despite  of 
having  undergone  a  process  of  maturation  as  described  above,  still  suffers 
from  the  image  that  its  original  proponents  (Japan  in  particular)  had  such  an 
institution  in  mind.  Such  proposal  has  been  rejected  because  it  is  feared  that  it 
can  easily  be  transformed  into  a  political  alliance  structure.  This  political  sen- 
sitive problem  has  not  been  removed  from  the  current  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  Pacific  Basin  cooperation. 

This  paper  first  reviews  the  objections  to  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
governmental organization  for  Pacific  cooperation.  This  will  be  followed  by 
an  examination  of  development  of  the  views  from  ASEAN  on  Pacific  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  and  concludes  with  a  discussion  about  ASEAN's  involve- 
ment and  role  in  both  the  PECC  series  and  the  "6  +  5"  dialogues  on  economic 
development  in  the  Pacific  region. 

SOME  NOTES  ON  STRUCTURE 

The  political  implications  of  the  Pacific  Basin  cooperation  idea  which 
caused  much  concern  only  emerge  when  this  regional  form  of  cooperation  is 
intergovernmental  in  nature.  The  problem  of  differences  in  ideology  and 
economic  systems  as  reflected  in  the  issues  relating  to  membership  of  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  problem  of  leadership  in  the  formation  of  the  community 
become  real  issues  when  an  intergovernmental  organization  is  being  con- 
templated. 
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The  weight  of  the  above  political  issues  also  depends  upon  the  intensity  of 
cooperation.  A  common  market  type  of  cooperation  definitely  would  entail 
strong  political  collaboration  among  the  respective  governments.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  a  loosely-structured  non-governmental  arrangement,  such  as  the 
PECC,  whose  primary  objective  is  to  facilitate  consultations  among  its 
members  on  substantive  and  common  economic  problems. 

Since  the  objective  of  Pacific  regional  cooperation  is  not  to  create  a 
political  or  military  alliance,  in  principle  its  membership  should  not  be  based 
on  ideological  considerations.  However,  in  view  of  the  present  political 
realities  in  the  region,  it  may  be  difficult  to  apply  this  principle  of  non- 
discrimination. The  politico-security  environment  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is 
quite  complex  because  the  four  big-powers  -  the  U.S.,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
PRC,  and  Japan  -  all  meet  there,  and  all  are  affecting  developments  in  the 
area  as  a  whole  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Keeping  the  big  powers  in  balance  would 
guarantee  the  stability  of  the  region,  especially  in  Southeast  and  Northeast 
Asia.  ASEAN  has  put  a  high  premium  on  a  balanced  relationship  with  the  big 
powers.  Thus,  to  be  able  to  engineer  such  a  structure  of  relationships  would 
be  beneficial  over  the  longer  run.  However,  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict  com- 
plicates the  situation.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  at  this  stage  some  Southeast  Asian 
countries  feel  quite  uncomfortable  with  both  the  PRC  and  the  Soviet  Union  or 
either  one  of  them  being  included  in  a  Pacific  regional  cooperation  scheme. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  for  practical  reasons,  in  this  first  stage,  there 
could  be  two  kinds  of  members.  The  so-called  core  members  would  consist  of 
the  five  ASEAN  countries,  South  Korea,  the  Pacific  Island  States,  and  the  five 
industrialized  countries,  namely  Japan,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
the  United  States.  All  other  littoral  countries  would  be  invited  to  join  the 
various  committees  (task  forces)  established  by  the  core  members;  a  committee 
on  energy,  for  example,  could  usefully  include  the  PRC,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Mexico. 

The  second  political  issue  is  the  problem  of  leadership,  namely  who  should 
and  would  take  the  initiative.  For  the  realization  of  the  idea  if  cannot  be 
avoided  that  there  must  be  a  country  which  would  take  the  lead.  Essentially, 
the  country  that  could  do  so  is  the  one  which  is  ready  to  bear  the  necessary 
financial  burden,  the  one  which  has  a  great  self-interest  in  this  kind  of  co- 
operation, but  at  the  same  time  be  willing  to  give  concessions  which  are  attrac- 
tive to  other  countries,  especially  the  developing  countries,  in  the  region.  Such 
concessions  could  be  in  the  form  of  guaranteed  access  to  its  market  for  goods 
produced  by  the  developing  countries,  and  a  readiness  to  give  full  support  to 
some  kind  of  a  STABEX  mechanism  for  the  products  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries as  well  as  trade  preferences  which  are  not  in  violation  of  GATT  or  other 
multilateral  trade  agreements. 
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Two  developed  countries  have  been  identified  as  the  potential  leaders;  they 
are  the  United  States  and  Japan.  The  United  States  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
position  to  take  this  leadership  role.  A  U.S.  leadership  also  would  complicate 
the  political  overtones  of  the  cooperation.  This  leaves  Japan  as  the  only 
potential  leader.  Whether  Japan  is  ready  to  accept  this  role  remains  question- 
able, but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  an  alternative  to  this. 

It  can  be  shown  that  ASEAN  countries'  recent  involvement  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  indeed  has  led  to  concrete  actions  ~  in  the  form  of  the  PECC 
series  and  the  "6  +  5"  dialogue  --  suggesting  the  important  role  of  ASEAN  in 
the  realization  of  the  idea.  However,  it  will  be  argued  that  the  momentum  of 
this  development  can  only  be  sustained  if  Japan,  in  particular,  will  play  an  ac- 
tive role  from  there  on. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  strong  impressions  in  many  quarters  of  the  region 
that  Japan,  which  has  been  identified  as  the  first  proponent  of  the  idea, 
gradually  disengages  itself  from  further  pursuing  it  seriously.  If  this  is  true,  the 
recent  ASEAN  foreign  ministers'  initiative  could  fail  to  mobilize  support  in 
the  ASEAN  countries  themselves.  Opponents  would  argue  that  even  the  idea's 
original  proponents  are  no  longer  interested  in  it. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  ASEAN  ATTITUDES 

Government  officials  in  Indonesia  and  other  ASEAN  countries  took  note 
of  the  PEC  idea  only  in  1978  when  Prime  Minister  Ohira  of  Japan  announced 
his  support  for  it.  Earlier  proposals,  such  as  PAFTA  (Pacific  Free  Trade  Area) 
and  OPTAD  (Organization  for  Pacific  Trade  and  Development),  have  been 
ignored,  partly  because  they  were  discussed  in  non-official  circles,  but  also 
because  those  ideas  were  seen  as  reflecting  the  interests  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries in  the  region  to  "dominate"  the  region's  economic  development.  PBEC 
(Pacific  Basin  Economic  Council),  the  forum  comprising  business  representa- 
tives from  the  region,  has  been  pointed  to  as  an  example  of  such  self-centered 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  developed  countries.  Questions  were  also  raised  con- 
cerning the  place  and  role  of  the  developing  countries  in  any  scheme  for 
broader  Pacific  regional  cooperation. 

In  terms  of  arousing  official  interest  in  the  idea,  Ohira's  Pan  Pacific  idea 
performed  a  useful  function,  but  his  initiative  in  approaching  Prime  Minister 
Fraser  of  Australia  on  this  matter  had  reinforced  the  impression  that  the  idea 
basically  was  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  developed  countries.  Ohira  and 
Fraser  agreed  to  sponsor  a  seminar,  and  the  Pacific  Community  Seminar, 
organized  by  the  Australian  National  University  (ANU)  in  September  1980, 
recommended  to  governments  the  establishment  of  a  mechanism  to  promote 
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cooperation.  The  reaction  of  the  foreign  ministries  in  the  ASEAN  countries  to 
this  proposal  was  far  from  encouraging.  It  was  obvious  that  ASEAN  govern- 
ments were  not  yet  prepared  to  engage  in  and  commit  themselves  to  the  recom- 
mended plan  of  action. 

The  reservations  held  by  several  governments  about  the  idea  were  made 
explicit  in  an  earlier  conference  organized  by  the  Centre  for  Strategic  and  In- 
ternational Studies  (CSIS)  in  Jakarta  in  January  1980  in  which  government 
officials  participated  actively.  The  tone  was  set  by  and  essentially  reflected  in 
the  address  by  Mahathir,  Malaysia's  Deputy  Prime  Minister.  As  reported  by 
Norman  Pearlstine: 

"Most  persons  who  spoke  seemed  to  agree,  however,  with  a  representative  from  one  South- 
east Asian  nation  who  suggested  that  nations  should  "follow  the  Oriental  approach  by 
talking  things  over  slowly  and  patiently  rather  than  trying  to  solve  problems  quickly,  the 
way  some  western  countries  try  to.  In  the  end,  for  most  speakers  and  participants,  it  seemed 
enough  for  now  to  follow  the  Keynote  Address  suggestion  by  Malaysian  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Mahathir  that  'the  first  move  towards  a  Pacific  Community  should  not  be  a  com- 
prehensive economic  plan  or  some  such  clear-cut  formula  for  cooperation  but  the  tedious 
one  of  getting  to  know  each  other."2 

Many  government  circles  in  the  ASEAN  countries  have  reiterated  the  fact 
that:  (a)  ASEAN  itself  remains  their  main  preoccupation  in  view  of  the  many 
tasks  that  still  need  to  be  tackled;  (b)  the  idea  of  a  broader  Pacific  regional 
cooperation  remains  unclear  in  terms  of  its  objectives,  substance,  member- 
ship, and  leadership;  and  (c)  the  ASEAN  governments  themselves  do  not  have 
the  manpower  and  time  to  explore  the  idea  further. 

With  the  stagnation  following  the  seminar  at  ANU,  CSIS  initiated  a  small 
study  group  comprising  several  scholars  from  ASEAN  to  review  the  main 
issues  as  well  as  the  perceived  "costs  and  benefits"  of  Pacific  Economic 
Cooperation  to  the  ASEAN  countries.  The  study  group's  report  suggested  that 
most  of  the  concerns  of  ASEAN  governments  with  the  implications  -  political 
or  otherwise  -  of  realizing  the  idea  only  emerge  when  the  contemplated 
regional  form  of  cooperation  is  intergovernmental  in  nature.  The  report  fur- 
ther suggested  the  desirability  of  setting-up  a  loosely  structured  non-govern- 
mental mechanism  to  facilitate  consultations  among  its  members  on  sub- 
stantive and  common  economic  problems.  To  promote  study  activities  in 
ASEAN  and  to  familiarize  a  wider  audience  with  the  idea,  the  study  group 
recommended  the  establishment  of  an  ASEAN-based  mechanism  to  be  co- 
ordinated by  Thailand  as  the  secretariat.3 

2Sce  Asia-Pacific  in  the  1980s:  Toward  Greater  Symmetry  in  Economic  Interdependence  A 
Report  (Jakarta:  CSIS,  1980),  pp.  26-27. 

3Sec  Narongchai  Akrasanee  ct  al.,  ASEAN  and  the  Pacific  Community  --  A  Report  (Jakarta: 
CSIS,  May  1981). 
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Parallel  to  this  recommendation,  studies  were  undertaken  within  ESCAP's 
study  project  on  ASEAN  and  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation.  Summary 
reports  of  the  studies  were  presented  at  the  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation 
Conference  (PECC)  in  Bangkok  in  June  1982,  which  was  organized  by  the 
Pacific  Cooperation  Committee  (PCC)  of  Thailand  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  Thailand,  Thanat  Khoman. 

The  Bangkok  conference  in  some  sense  was  a  breakthrough  since  it 
agreed  to  set-up  a  standing  committee  comprising  important  personalities 
from  the  region  as  well  as  four  task  forces  to  study  trade  issues,  direct  invest- 
ment, and  technology  transfer.  The  follow-up  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation 
Conference  (PECC),  organized  by  CSIS  in  Bali  in  November  1983,  discussed 
the  results  of  the  task  forces  and  explore  further  steps  and  areas  for  co- 
operation. 

The  need  for  studies  remains  an  urgent  one  since  each  country  involved 
must  have  some  idea  of  what  it  can  gain  from  its  involvement  in  Pacific 
regional  cooperation.  Establishing  formal  institutions  should  not  be  under- 
taken hastily.  There  are  a  number  of  factors  accounting  for  the  reluctance 
among  ASEAN  governments  to  engage  themselves  in  any  formal  Pacific  ar- 
rangement. 

First,  the  Indonesian  government  --  as  well  as  other  ASEAN  govern- 
ments ~  does  not  feel  the  urgency  to  set-up  any  broader  Pacific  regional  co- 
operation. In  addition,  the  process  of  reorganization  of  ASEAN  itself,  which 
has  been  recommended  by  many,  including  the  ASEAN  Task  Force,  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  attention  to  intra-ASEAN  matters  and  will  take  some 
years  to  materialize. 

Second,  ASEAN  governments  remain  uncertain  regarding  the  gains  and 
costs  of  participating  in  a  broader  Pacific  system.  That  is  why  the  work  of 
task  forces,  such  as  those  established  by  the  PECC  in  Bangkok,  needs  to  be 
enhanced  and  continued. 

The  above  relates  to  the  third  reason  for  their  reluctance  -  namely,  that  the 
objectives  of  such  a  broader  cooperation  system  remain  vague.  The  consensus 
so  far  suggests  that  an  EEC-type  organization  is  not  what  the  region  needs. 
PAFTA  is  not  a  feasible  proposition  and  has  been  abandoned  for  a  number  of 
years  now.  An  OECD-type  or  OPTAD  -  while  relatively  more  desirable  - 
Jacks  support  from  the  ASEAN  governments,  partly  because  of  the  real 
shortage  of  trained  people  from  ASEAN  states  who  can  serve  ASEAN's  in- 
terests effectively  in  such  an  organization.  A  Commonwealth-type  summit  of 
Heads  of  State  as  proposed  by  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  of  Korea  is  also  not 
acceptable,  partly  because  of  ASEAN's  experiences  in  preparing  for  its  own 
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summit  meetings,  which  so  far  have  taken  place  only  twice,  and  partly  because 
-  despite  the  absence  of  any  public  announcement  --  there  were  real  concerns 
that  the  South  Korean  proposal  would  directly  become  a  political  issue. 

Fourth,  ASEAN  governments  remain  very  sensitive  to  the  political  aspects 
of  such  broader  Pacific  regional  cooperation  even  though  cooperation  is  con- 
fined to  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  fields.  Questions  of  membership 
and  leadership  as  discussed  aboye  are  at  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  various  obstacles,  as  discussed  above, 
to  the  realization  of  the  idea  cannot  be  overcome  easily  in  the  near  future. 
However,  it  is  equally  important  to  recognize  that  the  necessity  for  coopera- 
tion among  Pacific  Basin  countries  remains  valid  -  perhaps  even  more  so. 
Global  economic  development  in  the  years  to  come  is  likely  to  be  more  com- 
plicated than  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  Such  an  environment  would  necessitate 
greater  regional  or  international  consultation  and  cooperation  in  trade,  in 
monetary  and  financial  matters,  on  public  and  private  resources  transfer  to 
LDCs,  on  the  idea  of  an  international  division  of  labour  in  industrialization, 
and  on  the  deteriorating  terms  of  trade  for  countries  producing  primary  com- 
modities. 

All  those  issues  are  of  importance  to  the  ASEAN  countries.  The  global 
recession  has  shown  the  growing  economic  interdependence  of  the  ASEAN 
countries,  especially  with  the  other  Pacific  economies.  Therefore,  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  ASEAN  countries  to  be  able  to  effectively  seek  solutions  on 
many  international  economic  issues  within  a  broader  Pacific  regional  frame- 
work involving  their  main  economic  partners.  In  such  a  Pacific  forum, 
ASEAN  countries  could  make  a  more  effective  case  for  a  kind  of  regional  divi- 
sion of  labour  in  industrial  activities  and  the  accompanying  access  to  markets 
in  the  developed  part  of  the  region.  Greater  consultations  might  also  prevent 
serious  effects  upon  the  developing  economies  of  monetary  and  other  policies 
adopted  by  the  developed  countries.  The  PECC  idea  can  evolve  into  something 
useful  and  can  be  perceived  as  a  necessity  only  if  those  issues  can  become  the 
central  concern  of  the  regional  mechanism. 

There  are  further  gains  to  the  ASEAN  countries  from  a  regional  mecha- 
nism so  conceived.  First,  in  view  of  ASEAN's  success  in  dealing  with  its  so- 
called  dialogue  partners,  a  broader  regional  forum  for  cooperation  could 
indeed  enhance  ASEAN's  effectiveness  in  its  economic  diplomacy  vis-a-vis 
those  countries,  rather  than  dilute  it,  as  is  often  believed.  Second,  in  view  of 
the  stalemate  in  the  global  North-South  dialogue,  it  is  likely  that  regional  ap- 
proaches could  become  more  effective  and  workable,  although  ultimately  the 
solutions  must  be  found  globally.  There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the  Pacific 
region  is  in  a  better  position  compared  to  other  regions  to  formulate  those 
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regional  approaches,  such  as  in  the  areas  of  raw  materials  and  commodities 
trade,  including  agreements  on  STABEX,  expansion  of  GSP  (general  system 
of  preferences),  the  implementation  of  the  new  Law  of  the  Sea,  as  well  as  in 
the  areas  of  direct  foreign  investment  and  resources  transfers  in  general.  Most 
of  those  issues  can  and  should  be  linked  to  the  fundamental  problem  of  in- 
dustrial structural  adjustments  in  the  Pacific  Basin  countries  in  order  to  pro- 
duce fruitful  results. 

The  main  task  at  present  is  to  study  those  issues  in  depth  and  to  come  up 
with  concrete  proposals  that  can  stimulate  the  ASEAN  governments  to  con- 
sider the  idea  more  seriously.  The  work  of  the  task  forces,  which  were  set-up  at 
the  PECC  in  Bangkok  in  1982,  and  reported  to  the  PECC  in  Bali  in  1983,  has 
been  useful. 

Present  circumstances  dictate  that  efforts  to  realize  broader  Pacific 
regional  cooperation  cannot  be  pushed  too  fast  and  too  far  without  risking  a 
serious  backlash.  The  present  movement,  as  manifested  in  the  PEC  con- 
ferences, is  already  a  remarkable  progress,  which  many  observers  would  not 
dare  to  imagine  a  few  years  ago.  One  should  take  note  of  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  three  PEC  conferences  so  far  were  held  in  the  ASEAN  region.  It  was 
equally  surprising  when  early  this  year  (1984),  ASEAN  responded  favourably 
to  the  proposal  of  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja,  Indonesia's  foreign  minister,  to 
introduce  a  special  "Pacific  dialogue"  structured  around  the  annual  meetings 
of  foreign  ministers  from  ASEAN  and  the  five  industrial  countries  in  the 
Pacific. 

The  first  such  meeting  ("6  +  5"  or  also  referred  to  as  the  ASEAN-Pacific 
Forum)  took  place  in  Jakarta  in  July  1984.  This  meeting  agreed  to  continue 
with  the  dialogue  on  economic  development  in  the  Pacific  on  an  annual  basis. 
The  ASEAN  Secretariat  was  given  the  task  to  prepare  the  background  paper. 
In  addition,  participants  to  the  dialogue  agreed  to  explore  for  the  possibility  of 
setting-up  concrete  schemes  of  cooperation  among  Pacific  countries,  in  par- 
ticular in  the  area  of  human  resources  development  (HRD).  Indonesia  was 
asked  to  coordinate  the  preparatory  work  and  a  meeting  of  senior  officials  to 
discuss  schemes  of  cooperation  in  HRD  is  scheduled  for  January  1985. 

FURTHER  STEPS 

The  above  examination  suggests  that  the  idea  of  Pacific  Economic  Co- 
operation already  has  taken  shape,  both  in  a  series  oT  tripartite  consultative 
meetings  (PECC)  under  the  coordination  of  an  international  Standing  Com- 
mittee, ana  a  more  formal  series  of  dialogues  among  Pacific  foreign  ministers 
as  well  as  efforts  to  implement  programs  for  cooperation  in  the  area  of  HRD. 
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ASEAN's  involvement  and  role  can  be  found  in  all  those  activities.  They 
have  not  been  insignificant.  In  fact,  ASEAN  took  the  lead  in  the  latter  form 
of  activity.  The  question  now  is  whether  ASEAN  can  be  relied  upon  to  further 
the  development  of  those  activities,  especially  of  the  ASEAN-based  "Pacific 
dialogue"  and  the  forthcoming  Pacific  HRD  programs. 

There  are  three  main  points  for  further  deliberations  in  attempting  to 
answer  the  above  question. 

First,  official  ASEAN's  attention  to  the  development  of  Pacific  Economic 
Cooperation  in  the  foreseeable  future  will  likely  be  confined  to  the  ASEAN- 
Pacific  Forum  (or  "6  +  5"  dialogue)  and  the  Pacific  HRD  programs.  How- 
ever, the  progress  of  these  activities  is  likely  to  be  slow  if  ASEAN's  resources 
devoted  to  them  remain  limited. 

Second,  in  view  of  the  above,  the  momentum  can  be  sustained  only  if 
Japan  (in  particular,  but  other  Pacific  countries  as  well)  will  be  engaged  more 
actively  in  cooperating  with  ASEAN  in  further  developing  those  initiatives. 

Third,  ASEAN's  preoccupation  with  the  above  activities  does  not  mean 
that  PECC  has  lost  its  relevance.  In  fact,  due  to  the  many  limitations  on 
ASEAN's  part,  PECC  can  be  of  assistance.  Indeed,  PECC  should  be  invited 
to  an  active  involvement  in  the  ASEAN-Pacific  Forum  in  the  same  way  the 
ASEAN-CCI  (Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industries)  is  involved  in  official 
ASEAN  economic  meetings,  primarily  as  a  source  of  information  and  sugges- 
tions. This  should  also  pave  the  way  for  a  greater  involvement  —  and  even- 
tually, full  participation  ~  of  South  Korea  and  the  Pacific  Island  states  in  the 
ASEAN-Pacific  Forum. 


ASEAN-Australian  Relations: 
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BASIC  PRINCIPLES  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  ASEAN'S  DIALOGUES 

Any  discussion  of  ASEAN's  relations  with  a  third  country,  ASEAN- 
Australian  relations  not  excluded,  should  start  with  a  lay-out  of  ASEAN's 
principles  and  objectives  in  establishing  its  dialogues.  These  objectives  were 
programmatically  formulated  at  ASEAN's  First  Summit  Conference  in  Bali  in 
February  1976.  ASEAN  should,  says  the  Bali  Concord, 

1.  accelerate  their  efforts  "in  improving  market  access  for  their  raw  materials 
and  finished  products  outside  the  ASEAN  region  by  way  of  seeking  the 
elimination  of  all  trade  barriers  in  those  markets,  in  developing  new  usage 
for  these  products  and  in  adopting  common  approaches  and  action  in 
dealing  with  regional  groups  and  individual  economic  powers"; 

2.  cooperate  in  the  field  of  technology  and  production  methods  in  order  to 
"increase  the  production  and  improve  the  quality  of  export  products,"  and 
to  develop  "new  products"  with  the  specific  view  of  diversification  of 
export  products; 

3.  "adopt  joint  approaches  to  international  commodity  problems  by  way  of 
the  existing  instruments  with  a  view  to  contributing  to  the  establishment  of 
the  New  International  Economic  Order"; 

4.  "give  priority  to  the  stabilization  and  increase  of  export  earnings  of  those 
commodities  produced  and  -exported  by  ASEAN  through  commodity 
agreements  including  buffer  stock  schemes  and  other  means." 

These  principles  and  objectives  are  primarily  economic,  thus  again  em- 
phasizing the  fact  that  ASEAN  is  first  and  foremost  an  organization  for 
economic  cooperation,  and  its  international  relations  should  thus  primarily  be 
conducted  with  those  objectives  in  mind.  The  Heads  of  Government  were 
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indeed  very  firm  in  setting  the  basic  direction  and  programs  for  ASEAN's 
economic  cooperation  at  the  Bali  Summit  for  exports  and  market  access  into 
third  countries. 

The  transformation  of  these  objectives  into  reality,  however,  should  be 
matched  by  -  apart  from  a  compatible  machinery  and  a  viable  capability  -  an 
assessment  on  very  specific  principles  of  bilateral  and  regional  relations: 
"cooperation  with  ASEAN  as  a  group  should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  existing 
bilateral  arrangements"  between  member  countries  and  a  third  country;  that 
it  should  "serve  to  complement  ASEAN's  capabilities,"  that  such  cooperation 
should  be  "unconditional,"  and  conducted  in  the  ASEAN  member  countries. 
These  stipulations  very  well  show  how  careful  the  member  countries  were  that 
their  national  interests  should  not,  in  any  way,  be  impaired;  that  even  though 
those  cooperative  projects  were  regional  in  character  they  have  to  be  con- 
ducted in  each  ASEAN  member  country  on  a  complementary  basis.  This  may 
be  the  timid  beginning  in  regional  complementarity. 

Yea/s  later,  at  their  Fifteenth  Meeting  in  June  1982,  the  ASEAN  Foreign 
Ministers  felt  that  they  had  to  expand  the  scope  of  their  dialogues  into  the 
political  field  as  well.  ASEAN  had  to  strengthen  its  political  relations  with  the 
particular  third  country  and  in  so  doing  enhance  ASEAN's  international 
standing  as  a  viable  regional  organization.  The  increasing  recognition  ASEAN 
received  from  such  major  powers  as  the  European  Communities,  Japan  and 
the  United  States  is  a  notable  feature  of  ASEAN's  international  stance.  Japan, 
for  instance,  has  made  a  major  commitment  by  granting  US$1  billion  in  sup- 
port of  ASEAN's  industrial  projects  (AIPs).  On  the  other  hand,  two  major 
communist  powers  with  which  ASEAN  had  no  dialogues  have  recognized  it. 
China's  endorsement  of  ASEAN  as  a  useful  bulwark  against  the  Soviet 
Union's  influence  in  the  region  and  the  softening-up  of  its  critical  stance  in 
1978  are  two  additional  aspects  of  big  power  recognition  of  ASEAN's  interna- 
tional standing.  ASEAN's  prestige  and  stance  has  also  been  enhanced  by  the 
United  Nations'  acceptance  of  its  ICK  proposal  and  thus  as  a  politically  in- 
dependent Third  World  Grouping.  It  is  an  interesting  point  of  debate  whether 
ASEAN's  international  standing  has  been  achieved  through  its  dialogue 
partners  or  through  its  own  hard  work  to  fight  for  international  recognition. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  ASEAN's  efforts  in  seeking  a  solution  to  the  Kampuchea 
problem  which  moved  it  to  utilize  its  dialogues  for  political  ends  as  well,  to 
find  ways  to  solve  the  Kampuchean  crisis  sanctioned  by  the  international  com- 
munity. The  expansion  of  the  spectrum  of  the  ASEAN  dialogues  might  also 
have  been  caused  by  the  "stalemate"  in  its  economic  dialogues  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  international  economic  slowdown.  The  intention  to  focus 
ASEAN's  Seventeenth  Ministerial  Meeting  on  economic  cooperation  in  the 
Pacific  Basin  area  may  be  an  indication  of  livening  up  the  original  idea  of  the 
dialogues  expressed  in  the  Bali  Concwd. 
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ASEAN-AUSTRALIAN  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMMES:  THE 
AUSTRALIAN  INPUT 

ASEAN-Australian  cooperation  started  with  preliminary  meetings  be- 
tween ASEAN  and  Australian  representatives  in  Canberra  in  May  1973  and  in 
Bangkok  in  January- 1974  in  which  ASEAN  representatives  expressed  their 
interest  in  economic  and  technical  cooperation.  In  April  1974  the  first  formal 
meeting  was  held  between  the  ASEAN  Secretaries  General  and  the  Australian 
Foreign  Minister,  Senator  Donald  Willesee,  in  which  Australia  agreed  to  con- 
tribute A$5  million  to  finance  cooperation  projects  in  the  economic  and 
technical  fields  and  the  further  training  of  ASEAN  experts  engaged  in  the 
projects.  Most  of  the  funds  were  spent  on  two  major  categories  of  projects: 
one  category  was  aimed  at  developing  processing  techniques  of  soybeans  into 
low-cost,  protein-rich  foods,  and  the  other  at  the  development  of  techniques 
for  handling,  storing  and  distribution  of  grain,  livestock  products  and  other 
foodstuff,  such  as  fruit,  vegetables  and  fish.  The  fund  was  further  utilized 
for  the  establishment  of  an  ASEAN  Consumer's  Protection  Agency,  for  fur- 
thering ASEAN  exports  to  Australia  and  the  establishment  of  an  education 
centre  in  ASEAN.  Over  the  years  this  aid  commitment  expanded  into  an  in- 
strument now  known  as  the  Australia-ASEAN  Economic  Cooperation  Pro- 
gramme (AAECP). 

After  ASEAN's  Second  Summit  in  Kuala  Lumpur  in  August  1977,  ASEAN 
Heads  of  Governments  met  the  Australian  Prime  Minister  to  formalize  rela- 
tions at  the  highest  level  and  to  boost  ASEAN-Australian  cooperation. 
Progress  in  the  Protein  Project  and  the  Food  Handling  Project  were  both 
favourably  evaluated  and  Australia  offered  an  additional  aid  package  which 
consisted  of  the  following  items: 

1.  A  new  commitment  of  A$10  million  in  support  of  the  joint  development 
projects  under  the  AAECP  as  a  follow  up  and  expansion  of  the  first  aid 
package  of  A$5  million; 

2.  An  undertaking  to  contribute  to  aspects  of  agreed  ASEAN  regional  in- 
dustrial projects; 

3.  An  increase  in  the  level  of  Australia's  existing  bilateral  aid  to  ASEAN 
member  countries  by  A$90  million  to  AS250  million; 

4.  An  extension  of  untied  Australia's  aid  to  allow  for  greater  procurement 
.  of  materials  and  equipment  produced  in  the  region; 

5.  Adoption  of  the  principle  of  local  costs  associated  with  aid  projects  in 
ASEAN  projects  in  ASEAN  countries  by  up  to  50  per  cent  of  project  costs; 

6.  Greater  Australian  participation  in  co-financing  arrangements. 
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Australia  also  agreed  to  fund  a  Joint  ASEAN-Austranan  Research  Project 
which  aimed  at  establishing  a  long-term  economic  relationship  between 
ASEAN  and  Australia.  A  Joint  Steering  Committee  was  established  to  manage 
the  research  project.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Steering  Committee  in 
Canberra  in  March  1981,  seven  high  priority  research  areas  were  identified. 
These  include  bilateral  economic  relations,  trade  in  services,  trade  in  manufac- 
tures, foreign  trade  and  food  security,  minerals  and  energy  trade  and  minerals 
processing,  labour  market  behaviour  and  shipping.  This  project  is  expected  to 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  1984.  It  is,  however,  not  clear  how  the  research 
output  will  be  transformed  into  a  long-term  economic  relationship  between  the 
two  partners  as  originally  envisioned.  Some  more  time  and  thought  will  have 
to  be  given  by  the  Steering  Committee  to  work  out  the  details  of  how  the 
research  output  will  be  utilized. 

ASEAN-Australian  cooperation  is  particularly  successful  in  two  sets  of 
projects: 

1.  Research  and  Development  in  Food-Related  Projects,  i.e.  the  Protein 
Project,  to  which  were  later  added  the  Project  on  Food  Waste  Materials 
and  Food  Technology.  The  Protein  Projects  was  initiated  in  1974,  thus  being 
the  first  project  under  the  AAECP  umbrella.  The  objective  of  this  project 
was  to  help  solve  the  region's  problem  of  malnutrition  among  infants,  pre- 
school children,  pregnant  and  lactating  women.  The  project  was  twice 
extended  due  to  increasing  interest  on  the  ASEAN  side.  Australia's  total 
contribution  to  the  project  amounted  to  A$7.3  million  over  a  period  of 
10  years.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  project  was  the  transfer  of  the  tech- 
nologies developed  to  the  industries  so  that  both  the  manufacturing  sector 
and  the  population  at  large  will  benefit  from  the  R  &  D  output.  New  in- 
dustries based  upon  the  new  processes  developed  under  the  project  were 
indeed  established  in  Indonesia,  Malaysia  and  Thailand.  No  data  are  as 
yet  available  as  to  the  order  of  magnitude  and  the  market  share  of  these 
food  industries.  The  Protein  Project  is  due  to  end  in  mid-1984  and  ASEAN 
has  proposed  a  new  project,  the  Food  Habit  Study.  A  joint  evaluation  of 
the  Protein  Project  is  on  the  agenda. 

The  project  on  the  Management  and  Utilization  of  Food  Waste  Materials 
which  is  a  direct  derivative  of  the  Protein  Project  was  officially  initiated  on 
April  1,  1980  with  a  budget  allocation  of  A$2.5  million.  Its  long-term 
objective  was  to  develop  technologies  for  converting  food  waste  into  useful 
food  products  thus  exerting  early  control  of  serious  pollution  problems  in 
the  ASEAN  region.  At  the  Seventh  ASEAN-Australian  Forum,  Australia 
agreed  to  expand  the  project  with  another  A$5  million  for  5  years  starting 
April  1983,  bringing  the  total  budget  of  the  project  up  to  1989  amounting 
to  A$7.5  million. 
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The  Food  technology  Project  was  the  third  project  in  the  area  of  food 
R  &  D.  Its  major  objective  was  the  improvement  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  food  supply  comparable  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  population  in  the 
ASEAN  region.  Australia  made  a  provision  of  A$l  million  for  its  imple- 
mentation. 

Modelled  atter  the  food-related  R&D  projects  is  the  R  &  D  project  in  the 
field  of  non-conventional  sources  of  energy  to  which  Australia  has  already 
agreed  to  an  initial  commitment  of  A$3.2  million  for  three  projects:  bio- 
mass  for  heat  and  power,  energy  conservation  technologies  and  coal  tech- 
nologies. An  A$l  million  advanced  financial  commitment  for  the  amal- 
gamation of  several  similar  projects  in  the  member  countries  for  the 
sake  of  cost,  efficiency  and  availability  of  relevant  Australian  consultants 
was  met  with  sharp  comments  from  the  ASEAN  side.  Politics  mingled  with 
R&D  here  and  Australia  was  reminded  of  the  basic  principles  guiding 
ASEAN  projects;  that  ASEAN  was  set-up  for  regional  cooperation  and 
not  for  regional  integration.  The  ASEAN  side  did  not  find  it  advisable  nor 
necessary  to  formulate  an  integrated  programme  in  this  field  even  for  such 
an  acceptable  reason  as  a  limited  availability  of  experienced  Australian 
energy  experts,  on  the  one  hand,  and  project  efficiency  on  the  other.  It  is  an 
ASEAN  tradition  in  the  field  of  science  and  technology  cooperation  as 
well  that  each  member  country  would  make  available  facilities  and  infor- 
mation in  these  fields  to  the  other  member  countries,  i.e.  to  build  up  a  com- 
plementarity of  efforts  in  some  sort  of  a  networking  arrangement. 

2.  The  largest  of  the  ASEAN-Australia  projects  is  the  Food  Handling  Project 
which  is  handled  by  the  ASEAN  Food  Handling  Bureau  (AFHB)  and  which 
was  established  in  Malaysia  in  November  1980,  but  could  only  start  func- 
tioning in  January  1981.  At  the  Eighth  ASEAN-Australian  Forum  which 
was  held  in  Canberra  in  January  1984  it  was  even  called  the  "flag  bearer" 
of  ASEAN-Australian  cooperation.  The  AFHB  has  now  developed  into  the 
main  communication  link  between  COFAF's  Sub-Committee  of  Food 
Handling  and  its  Working  Groups  on  Grains,  Livestock,  Fish  and  Horti- 
culture and  would  in  future  coordinate  all  agro-based  projects.  The  various 
food  handling  projects,  ranging  from  processing,  packaging,  transportation 
and  quality  control  of  grains,  vegetables,  fruit,  horticulture  produce,  live- 
stock and  fish  to  abattoir  designing  and  manpower  development,  have 
progressed  satisfactorily.  Several  projects  were  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion, such  as  the  Pilot  Project  on  the  Storage  of  Paddy  in  Malaysia  and 
the  whole  system  of  the  processing  and  packing  of  vegetables  in  North 
Sumatra  for  export  to  Malaysia  and  Singapore.  New  projects,  such  as  the 
Pilot  Project  on  the  Application  of  Grains  Post  Harvest  Equipment  were 
initiated,  while  several  other  on-going  projects  were  broadened  in  scope. 
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Apart  from  the  two  major  projects,  there  are  a  number  of  on-going  pro- 
jects, such  as: 

1.  Pre-feasibility  and  Feasibility  Studies  of  Regional  Projects  in  Industry, 
Minerals  and  Energy;  three  projects  under  this  item  will  start  this  year. 
They  are: 

-  The  Feasibility  Study  of  the  Beneficiation  and  Marketing  of  Kaolin 
and  Low-Grade  Barite; 

-  The  Documentation  Study  of  Establishing  an  ASEAN  Training  Centre 
on  Mine  Safety  and  Health;  and 

-  The  Feasibility  of  Establishing  an  ASEAN-Australia  Joint  Ventures  in 
Agro-based  Industry. 

2.  ASEAN  Population  Programme.  Under  this  item,  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment had  agreed  to  provide  A$3.1  million  for  seven  projects  at  the  Fifth 
ASEAN-Australian  Forum  held  in  Jakarta  in  April  1980.  The  projects  and 
the  country  coordinators  are  as  follows: 

a.  Institutional  Development  and  Exchange  of  Personnel  --  Indonesia.  The 
project's  objective  is  to  improve  on  the  quality  of  research,  including 
personnel  and  facilities  and  increasing  the  untilization  of  research 
findings  in  order  to  bridge  the  gap  between  researchers  and  policy  and 
decision-makers.  The  total  budget  for  this  project  amounts  to 
US$250,000. 

b.  Women  in  Development  ~  Malaysia.  The  objective  is  to  establish  service 
centres  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  to  provide  links  to  agencies  and 
personnel  engaged  in  educational  and  training  activities  and  fields,  such 
as  cooperative  activities,  handicraft  and  budgetting  to  improve  the 
status  of  rural  and  urban  women  in  the  labour  force.  The  emphasis  is  on 
the  utilization  and  coordination  of  existing  services  and  linkage  with 
other  population  projects.  The  project's  budget  amounts  to  US$753,800. 

c.  Development/Strengthening  National  Population  Information  Systems 
Networks  -  Philippines.  The  project  is  intended  to  strengthen  national 
population  information  systems  through  networking  arrangements  by 
way  of  training  in  documentation  of  population  information  and  con- 
ducting research  in  population  problems.  The  total  budget  is 
US$739,600. 

d.  Population  and  Development  Dynamics  and  the  Manpower/Resources 
Balance  ~  Philippines.  The  project  aims  at  assisting  policy  planners  and 
policy  makers  in  developing  comprehensive  policies  and  programmes 
dealing  with  population,  resources  and  the  environment.  Its  budget 
totals  US$86,750. 
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e.  Studies  on  Health  and  Family  Planning  for  Programming  and  Manage- 
ment in  ASEAN  countries  -  Singapore.  This  project  aims  to  making 
comprehensive  analysis  of  existing  medical/health  care  and  family 
planning  systems  in  ASEAN  countries  for  purposes  of  planning  and 
programme  management.  The  project  is  planned  for  three  years  and 
will  cost  US$588,600. 

f.  Development  of  ASEAN  Social  Indicators  -  Thailand.  The  project  is 
to  develop  social  and  welfare  indicators  that  can  be  fully  utilized  for 
planning  purposes.  The  project's  total  budget  is  US$102,250. 

g.  Population  Migration  Movement  and  Development  Project  -  Thailand. 
This  project  investigates  the  causes  and  effects  of  popular  migratory 
movement  in  areas  of  difficult  levels  of  development  (urban  and  rural). 
The  project  costs  US$477,600. 

The  ASEAN  Population  Coordination  Unit  (APCU)  was  set-up  in  early 
1980  to  coordinate  these  projects.  At  the  Eight  ASEAN- Australian  Forum 
held  in  January  1984,  Australia  committed  another  A$6  million  to  support 
the  next  phase  of  the  ASEAN  Population  Programmes  for  a  further  period 
of  4  years  as  of  1984. 

3.  ASEAN  Consumer  Protection  Projects; 

4.  ASEAN  Crops  Post  Harvest  Programme; 

5.  ASEAN  Development  Education  Project;  this  project  aims  at  strengthen- 
ing the  national  capabilities  through  the  sharing  of  expertise,  experience 
and  resources  in  education.  Five  sub-projects  are  on-going: 

-  Educational  Management  Information  System; 

-  Special  Education; 

-  Teacher  Education  Reform; 

-  Test  Development;  and 

-  Work-Oriented  Education  for  In-School  and  Out-of-School  Youth. 

6.  ASEAN  Special  Visit  Scheme.  This  project  was  established  to  fund  visits 
to  appropriate  Australian  organizations  by  ASEAN  businessmen,  officials, 
scientists  and  technicians  to  further  enhance  their  training  and  under- 
standing within  the  overall  objectives  of  the  AAECP. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Seventh  ASEAN-Australian  Forum  which  was  held  in 
October  1982  ASEAN  tabled  another  package  of  projects  for  Australian 
financing.  Four  projects  had  received  "very  positive"  response  from  Aus- 
tralia. These  are  the: 

1.  ASEAN  Diabetes  Prevention  and  Control  Project;  This  project  is  proposed 
by  the  ASEAN  Federation  of  Endocrine  Societies  and  consists  of  5  com- 
ponents: 
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-  Epidemological  survey  of  prevalence  of  diabetes; 

-  Survey  of  the  role  of  genetic  and  environmental  factors  (diet,  life  styles, 
population,  migration,  etc.); 

-  Upgrading  of  technology  involved  in  diabetes  control,  including  expan- 
sion of  diabetes  information  systems  and  data  bank; 

-  Evaluation  of  traditional  cures  in  diabetes;  and 

-  Initiation  of  preventive  programmes  within  the  framework  of  existing 
primary  health  care  systems. 

Aid  is  sought  in  the  form  of  expertise,  equipment  and  funds  for  execution 
of  the  project.  It  is  the  first  ASEAN  health-related  proposal  under  the 
AAECP  Programme. 

2.  Behaviour  of  Building  Materials  in  the  Tropics; 

3.  Teaching  and  Research  in  Geriatrics  and  Gerontology; 

4.  ASEAN  Food  Habit  Project. 

The  Project's  general  objective  is  to  increase  understanding  of  food  habits 
in  the  ASEAN  countries  to  implement  effective  nutrition  policies  and  pro- 
grammes. 

The  other  projects  which  still  needed  further  clarification  and  joint  study 
between  ASEAN  and  Australia  are: 

1.  ASEAN  Science  and  Technology  Week; 

2.  Symposium  on  Trade  Facilitation  within  ASEAN: 

3.  Marine  Science  Programme; 

4.  Management  of  Science  and  Technology  Training; 

5.  Microprocessor  Application; 

6.  Distance  Teaching  for  Language  Teacher  Education  in  the  ASEAN  region; 

7.  ASEAN  Programme  on  Assessment  of  Environmental  Impacts  of  Coal 
based  Electric  Power  Plants  and  Industries. 

At  the  Eighth  ASEAN-Australian  Forum  some  more  project  proposals  were 
submitted  by  the  ASEAN  side  for  Australian  financing.  They  are  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sport  resource  centre,  the  upgrading  of  the  animal  quarantine  pro- 
ject, eradication  of  foot  and  mouth  disease,  an  ASEAN  forest  tree  improve- 
ment centre,  ASEAN-Australian  cooperation  in  culture  and  information, 
a  transportation  study,  and  a  study  on  finance  and  banking. 

The  great  number  of  projects  mentioned  above  are,  however,  small  in  size 
and  on  top  of  at  broken  down  into  many  "complementary"  parts  and  con- 
ducted in  each  individual  ASEAN  member  country  and  thus  very  frequently 
face  communication  problems  in  their  management.  None  of  theoe  projects 
have  exceeded  A$10  million  at  any  one  time. 
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If  at  the  Kuala  Lumpur  Summit  Australian  aid  commitment  under  the 
AAECP  amounted  to  A$15  million,  by  1980  that  amount  increased  to  A$34.53 
million.  In  1982  and  1984,  at  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  ASEAN- Australian 
Forum,  however,  two  large  increases  were  made,  A$26.2  million  and  A$30.36 
million  respectively,  thus  making  the  total  amount  of  Australian  aid  under  the 
AAECP  amount  to  A$  87.09  million  to  fund  the  on-going  and  new  projects 
which  have  already  been  accepted.  These  amounts  are  considerably  less  than 
Australia's  development  assistance  commitments  to  ASEAN  member  coun- 
tries which  in  1977  reached  A$250  million.  In  1980  Australian  commitments  to 
ASEAN  members  increased  by  A$64  million  to  A$314  million  (out  of  a  total 
of  A$512  million  of  Australian  development  assistance). 

Although  Australian  inputs  into  ASEAN  projects  are  not  huge  by  member 
countries'  standards,  they  are  generally  considered  by  the  participants  to  the 
projects  to  be  quite  successful  and  instrumental  in  promoting  ASEAN  regional 
cooperation.  Scientists  and  technicians  engaged  in  these  projects  are  highly  en- 
thusiastic with  the  implementation  and  progress  of  their  projects  and  would 
like  to  have  them  extended  in  order  to  further  develop  their  capability  in 
transferring  technologies  so  much  needed  for  their  institutional  and  their 
countries'  development.  However,  if  any  exercise  in  evaluating  ASEAN- 
Australian  cooperation  is  to  determine  its  efficacy  in  gratifying  member 
country  demands  or  sectoral  demands  in  member  countries,  than  a  more 
extensive  or  detailed  set  of  criteria  will  have  to  be  developed  to  measure 
ASEAN-Australian  cooperation.  So  far  no  objective  evaluation  has  been 
conducted  to  measure  the  efficacy  of  the  Australian  input  into  ASEAN's  pro- 
jects. ASEAN  may  value  symbolism  much  higher  than  the  rational  measure- 
ment of  the  ASEAN-Australian  achievements  in  the  economic,  scientific  and 
technological  fields  in  terms  of  successful  transfers  of  technology  and 
expertise. 

Yet  an  evaluation  exercise  of  ASEAN-Australian  Projects  would  be  very 
appropriate.  So  far,  ASEAN  projects  evaluation  have  mostly  been  conducted 
internally,  by  the  project  participants  themselves.  External  evaluation  have 
also  been  conducted,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  research  and  development 
(R  &  D)  projects.  Seminars  and  workshops  at  the  ASEAN  level  to  discuss  the 
research  results  have  been  attended  by  foreign  experts,  from  Australia,  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  who  gave  suggestions  to  improve  the  R  &  D  pro- 
grammes. Yet  this  type  of  evaluation  remains  very  much  an  internal  Sub- 
Committee  or  Working-Group  affair.  No  external,  independent  panel  of 
experts  have  been  instituted  to  evaluate  the  R  &  D  projects,  especially  to 
establish  the  relationship  between  the  funds  appropriated  and  the  impact  of 
the  results  on  society,  if  any,  and  the  various  steps  in  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology process.  The  prospective  joint  evaluation  exercise  of  the  ASEAN  Pro- 
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tein  Project  may,  however,  not  belong  to  the  category  of  external,  independent 
evaluation  and  we  may  expect  the  results  to  be  favourable  once  again. 

MAJOR  ISSUES  IN  ASEAN-AUSTRALIAN  RELATIONS 

Successful  cooperation  in  one  sector  of  ASEAN  activities  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  horizontal  gratification  of  the  other  sectors  of  the  cooperative 
spectrum.  Trade  and  political  relations  are  two  areas  in  ASEAN-Australian 
relations  which  are  quite  vicissitudinous.  These  issues  will  be  discussed  on 
some  detail  below. 

The  Trading  Connection 

Traditionally  the  major  trading  partners  of  both  ASEAN  and  Australia 
were  identical:  Japan,  the  United  States  and  the  European  Communities.  Thus 
ASEAN  and  Australia  were  not  vital  to  each  others  economic  performance. 
Yet  the  1970s  showed  that  overall  trade  levels  between  ASEAN  and  Australia 
increased  markedly  and  the  ASEAN  region  has  climbed  up  to  become 
Australia's  fourth  largest  trading  partner.  Some  figures  to  illustrate  this  trend: 
in  1968/69  Australian  exports  to  ASEAN  amounted  to  A$217  million,  but 
ten  years  later,  in  1978/79  that  figure  increased  almost  five-fold  to  A$  1,090 
million,  and  to  A$3.47  billion  in  1982/83.  Conversely,  ASEAN  exports  to 
Australia  in  1978/79  reached  A$642  million  compared  to  A$108  million  in 
1968/69. 

Australia's  major  exports  to  ASEAN  member  countries  consist  of  primary 
products  which  make  up  51  per  cent  of  its  total  exports  and  manufactures 
(44  per  cent)  in  1978/79.  Major  exports  of  the  ASEAN  countries  to  the 
Australian  continent  comprise  oil,  including  petroleum  products,  rubber, 
timber  and  such  sensitive  industrial  products  as  textiles,  clothing  and 
footwear. 

Although  both  trade  and  formal  trade  relations  are  conducted  on  a  bi- 
lateral basis,  ASEAN  has  invariably  raised  trade  issues  which  affect  one  or 
more  member  countries  collectively  in  the  ASEAN  context.  Three  major  issues 
have  been  identified  in  the  trade  relationships  between  the  two  partners:  they 
are  the  trade  imbalance  (A$447.2  million  in  1978/79);  Australia's  industry 
assistance  policies  which  have  lirnited  ASEAN's  market  access  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  12.5  per  cent  additional  import  surcharge  on  a  number  of  finished 
products  "subject  to  quotas  or  import  restraints.' 


'Australia  and  ASEAN.  Report  from  the  Senate  Standing  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Defence,  Canberra  1980,  pp.  32-33;  Alison  Broinowski  (cd.),  Understanding'  ASEAN  (Hong 
Kong;  1982),  Statistical  Table  7.1.,  p.  261. 
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As  far  as  trade  imbalances  are  concerned,  the  trend  is  that  ASEAN's  trade 
deficit  with  Australia  will  continue  to  grow  in  absolute  terms  despite  standing 
efforts  to  reduce  them.  ASEAN  members  will  thus  sustain  their  criticism  of 
the  imbalance  as  exports  will  continue  to  be  given  high  priority  as  an  im- 
portant avenue  towards  economic  development  inherent  in  the  establishment 
of  ASEAN  and  as  a  means  of  stepping-up  national  and  regional  resilience. 
Thus  trade  imbalances  will  continue  to  be  considered  as  closely  associated  with 
Australia's  restrictions  and  protectionist  policies  and  in  this  context  ASEAN 
has  requested  Australian  action  to  keep  searching  for  ways  and  means  to 
facilitate  improved  access  to  the  Australian  market  for  a  range  of  ASEAN 
products.  ASEAN  has  already  submitted  lists  of  export  interests  that  are 
subject  to  high  tariffs  in  Australia:  (1)  an  ASEAN  request  for  inclusion  of  pro- 
ducts of  export  interest  under  the  Australian  System  of  Tariff  Preferences 
(ASTP)  which  was  introduced  in  1966,  particularly  clothing  and  footwear 
which  were  excluded  from  the  system  as  they  were  considered  by  Australia  to  be 
competitive;  (2)  a  request  for  reduction  of  tariff  for  products  already  under 
ASTP;  and  (3)  a  request  for  the  removal  or  raising  of  the  quota/ceilings  for 
products  under  ASTP. 

In  August  1978  Australia  imposed  a  special  additional  duty  of  12.5  per  cent 
on  certain  finished  goods  which  are  subject  to  import  restrictions,  such  as 
tariff  quotas  and  import  licensing.  The  ASEAN  countries  were  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  surcharge  was  an  additional  barrier  to  trade  and  stated  that  im- 
porters pass  the  charge  on  to  the  ASEAN  exporters.  ASEAN  also  considered 
the  surcharge  discriminatory  as  it  inhibited  their  endeavours  in  improving  their 
position  as  suppliers  of  textiles,  clothing  and  footwear  to  the  Australian 
market.  The  special  additional  duty  of  12.5  per  cent  has  been  revoked  now  but 
criticism  towards  the  import  licensing  system  on  the  basis  of  the  total  value 
system  remained  in  force. 

To  these  criticisms  the  Australian  Government  responded  that  the  current 
economic  situation  in  Australia  necessitated  it  to  check  the  increases  in 
unemployment  figures,  particularly  in  the  labour-intensive  industries. 
Australia  also  pointed  out  that  it  had  introduced  measures  to  facilitate  trade 
with  ASEAN  by  way  of  arranging:  (1)  a  network  of  consultations,  including 
ministerial  and  official  visits,  meetings  of  the  ASEAN-Australian  Consultative 
Meeting  and  its  Working  Group  on  Trade;  (2)  the  establishment  of  an  Early 
Warning  System  which  enables  ASEAN  countries  to  put  their  views  on 
Australian  industry  assistance  issues  when  they  are  under  consideration; 
(3)  assistance  to  ASEAN  countries  to  achieve  their  maximum  potential  in  the 
Australian  market  through  Australian-organized  and  financed  trade  promo- 
tion programmes  under  the  AAECP,  such  as  three  Australian  sponsored  trade 
fairs. 
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Australia's  former  Foreign  Minister,  Anthony  Street,  put  it  very  mildly  to 
the  ASEAN  Dialogue  with  Australia  on  June  17,  1982: 

"Some  market  access  problems  persist.  They  cannot  be  solved  overnight.  But  we  are  making 
progress  on  these  issues  ...."2 

Bill  Heyden,  the  present  Foreign  Minister,  had  more  concrete  information  to 

convey  on  the  matter: 

"Between  1968-69  and  1980-81  assistance  for  manufacturing  industry  in  the  form  of  pro- 
tection in  its  various  natures,  in  fact  was  reduced  by  more  than  40  per  cent.  Average  tariffs 
went  down  from  24  to  15  per  cent  and  less  than  4  per  cent  of  ASEAN  imports  to  Australia 
are  subject  to  quota  controls.  We  have  sought  to  improve  the  trading  relationship  and  that's 
reflected  in  1982  with  exports  from  Australia  to  ASEAN  increasing  by  15  per  cent  but  im- 
ports from  ASEAN  to  Australia  increasing  by  40  per  cent."3 

The  ASEAN  side,  however,  seemed  not  to  share  Australia's  enthusiasm. 
The  Sixteenth  Meeting  of  the  ASEAN  Economic  Ministers  in  Jakarta  in  May 
1984  expressed  the  ministers'  concern  over  the  continuing  trade  imbalance  and 
protectionist  measures  practised  by  Australia  and  which  had  continued  to 
impede  ASEAN  exports  from  gaining  greater  access  onto  the  Australian 
market.  The  Ministers  further  agreed  to  urge  the  Australian  Government  to 
make  more  serious  and  sincere  efforts  at  improving  market  access  for  ASEAN 
products. 

One  can  thus  conclude  with  a  certain  degree  of  certainty  that  major  trade 
liberalization  in  those  areas  which  are  relevant  to  ASEAN  exports  will  not 
occur  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  Australian  policy  of  institutionaliza- 
tion of  relations  with  ASEAN  to  circumvent  direct  actions  on  lowering 
trade  barriers,  such  as  the  creation  of  the  ASEAN-Australian  Consulta- 
tive Meeting  (AACM)  between  the  ASEAN-Canberra  Committee  (ACC) 
and  the  Australian  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Relations  with 
ASEAN  which  in  turn  has  formed  a  Special  Working  Group  on  Trade  and 
which  has  responsibility  of  the  Early  Warning  System  -  appeared  to  have  been 
reasonably  successful  indeed  to  reduce  the  stridency  with  which  ASEAN 
criticized  Australian  trade  policies.  But  whether  this  policy  will  keep  ASEAN 
in  abeyance  until  the  end  of  the  decade  is  doubtful. 

The  Indo-China  Connection 

ASEAN-Australian  political  cooperation  developed  after  Vietnam's  inva- 
sion of  Kampuchea.  Australia  joined  ASEAN  in  denouncing  Vietnam's  inva- 

2Statement  by  H.E.  Mr.  Anthony  A.  Street,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Australia  on  the 
ASEAN  Dialogue  with  Australia,  17  June  1982,  in  15th  ASEAN  Ministerial  Meeting  and  Post- 
Ministerial  Meeting  with  the  Dialogue  Countries,  Singapore,  14-18  June  1982,  p.  66. 

'Statement  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Haydcn,  Foreign  Minister  of  Australia  on  the  ASEAN 
Dialogue  with  Australia,  in  16th  ASEAN  Ministerial  Meeting  and  Post-Ministerial  Meeting  with 
the  Dialogue  Countries,  Bangkok,  24-28  June  1983,  p.  66. 
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sion  and  thus  left  the  conciliatory  policy  it  had  pursued  earlier  towards  Viet- 
nam which  comprehended  an  aid  programme  and  support  for  Vietnam's  entry 
into  the  United  Nations  in  1977.  With  the  invasion  of  Vietnam,  the  Australian 
aid  programme  was  dropped.  Australian  and  ASEAN  interests  thus  coincided. 
Like  ASEAN,  Australia  condemned  the  Vietnamese  invasion  of  Kampuchea 
and  called  for  the  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  troops  from  that  country  and  co- 
sponsored  the  important  ASEAN  resolutions  on  Kampuchea  which  were 
adopted  in  the  UN  General  Assembly  in  November  1979  and  October  1980. 

In  February  1981  Australia  withdrew  its  recognition  of  Democratic  Kam- 
puchea and  has  since  recognized  no  regime  in  Kampuchea.  Nonetheless,  it  re- 
mained favourable  to  the  emergence  of  a  nationalist  government  which  she 
perceived  as  trully  representative  of  the  Khmer  people. 

At  the  ASEAN  Post  Ministerial  Conference  with  Third  Countries  in 
Singapore  in  June  1982,  the  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers  did  not  touch  upon  the 
Kampuchean  issue  in  their  discussion  with  the  Australian  Foreign  Minister. 
The  atmosphere  was  tense  with  criticism  at  the  Australian  attitude  in  economic 
relations  which  the  ASEAN  side  perceived  as  a  reflection  of  the  general  at- 
titude of  the  Western  countries.  At  the  June  1983  meeting  the  Kampuchea 
question  re-emerged.  The  Australian  side,  however,  noticed  a  big  change  in 
ASEAN's  attitude  in  that  ASEAN  ~  on  the  issue  of  Vietnam  and  Kam- 
puchea --  "are  prepared  to  be  flexible  but  not  on  principles,  prepared  to 
talk."  Although  ASEAN  reiterated  their  call  "for  a  comprehensive  political 
settlement  in  Kampuchea  that  would  provide  for  a  total  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Kampuchea  and  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  the  Kam- 
puchean people  to  self-determination,"  they  also  called  on  Hanoi  to  "consider 
the  elements  contained  in  the  declaration  of  the  ICK,"  and  engage  in 
"constructive  consultations."  Such  a  comprehensive  political  settlement 
-  which  they  considered  essential  to  the  establishment  of  ZOPFAN  -  com- 
prised "an  agreement  on  cease-fire  by  all  parties  and  withdrawal  of  all 'foreign 
forces  from  Kampuchea  under  the  supervision  of  the  UN  force;  appropriate 
arrangements  to  ensure  that  armed  Kampuchean  factions  would  not  be  able  to 
prevent  or  disrupt  the  holding  of  free  elections;  appropriate  measures  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  Kampuchea;  the  holding  of  free  elections 
under  UN  supervision  which  will  allow  the  Kampuchean  people  to  exercise 
their  right  of  self-determination  in  which  all  Kampucheans  will  have  the  right 
to  participate."5 

The  Australian  Foreign  Minister's  fear  was  that  the  continued  imposition 
of  the  status-quo  would  help  the  Soviet  Union  to  consolidate  their  positon  in 

*Ibid.,  p.  67. 

3Jont  Communique  of  the  16th  ASEAN  Ministerial  Meeting,  in  16th  ASEAN  Ministerial 
Meet.ng  and  Post-Ministerial  Meeting,  para  12,  13,  15,  23,  pp.  52-53. 
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Indochina.  This  attitude  of  concern  was  shared  widely  in  Australia,  a  concern 
that  the  Australian  Government  did  not  devote  adequate  attention  to  the 
pressing  need  for  a  climate  of  detente  between  ASEAN  and  Vietnam  and  thus 
encouraged  Soviet  overtures  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  September  1983  ASEAN  proposed  a  new  formula  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Kampuchea  issue  which  called  for  a  phased  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese 
troops  under  supervision  of  peacekeeping  observers.  It  also  called  for  national 
reconciliation  of  the  major  contending  political  groups  in  Kampuchea  and 
provisions  for  the  country's  self-determination.  As  known,  Vietnam  rejected 
the  formula,  argumenting  that  it  amounted  to  unilateral  withdrawal  of  Viet- 
namese troops.  It  also  withstood  any  political  solution  that  accomodated  Pol 
Pot  and  his  associates. 

Indonesia  had  suggested  that  the  ASEAN  formula  might  be  modified  to 
allow  Vietnam  a  role  in  peacekeeping  during  the  withdrawal  of  its  forces,  yet 
ASEAN  had  not  adopted  the  proposal. 

Tensions  in  ASEAN-Australian  relations  started  again  in  October  when 
Foreign  Minister  Bill  Hayden  told  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers  at  the  United  Na- 
tions that  Australia  would  not  co-sponsor  ASEAN's  resolution  for  a  with- 
drawal of  foreign  troops  from  Kampuchea  and  for  self-determination  for  the 
Kampucheans.  Hayden,  however,  added  that  Australia  would  still  cast  its  vote 
for  the  resolution  which  had  been  carried  annually  at  the  General  Assembly 
since  December  1978. 

This  decision  involuntarily  caused  widespread  disappoinment  in  ASEAN 
circles,  particularly  because  it  originated  in  a  country  which  since  Gough 
Whitlam's  time  in  the  early  1970s  professed  solidarity  with  the  region.  Thai 
Foreign  Minister  Siddhi  Savetsila  was  the  most  irritated  one  among  the 
ASEAN  ministers:  "It  looks  as  though  Australia  is  looking  for  new  friends 
instead  of  trying  to  cultivate  its  old  friends  in  ASEAN."6  The  irritation 
hightened  when  on  October  4,  Hayden's  speech  to  the  UN  General  Assembly 
did  not  mention  the  Vietnamese  occupation  of  Kampuchea  and  condemned 
Hanoi's  continued  occupation  which  caused  Singapore's  Dhanabalan  to 
exclaim:  "Mr.  Hayden  could  not  have  done  a  better  job  of  antagonizing  others 
and  of  loosing  friends."7  As  a  consequence  of  the  high  tension  in  the  ASEAN- 
Australian  relationship,  ASEAN  postponed  the  Eight  ASEAN-Australian 
Forum  scheduled  to  be  held  on  October  24,  1983. 

The  dispute  over  Kampuchea  came  to  a  head  on  November  9  when  Bill 
Hayden  lashed  out  at  Singapore  for  allegedly  trying  to  dictate  Australia's 


bFur  Eastern  Economic  Review,  October  27,  1983,  p.  32. 
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foreign  policy.  Dhanabalan  was  quick  to  attack  Australia  by  claiming  that  it 
was  "trying  to  bend  over  backwards  to  please  Vietnam,  thinking  thereby  that 
Australia  will  haVe  a  role  to  play."8  The  Singapore  Foreign  Minister  also  listed 
four  specific  requirements  which  he  wanted  the  Australian  Prime  Minister 
Bob  Hawke  to  answer  when  he  visited  Bangkok  in  late  November  and  which 
were  highlighted  by  the  Melbourne  newspaper  The  Age  of  November  10: 

a.  that  Australia  would  refrain  from  giving  aid  to  Vietnam  unless  it  agreed 
to  pull  out  from  Kampuchea; 

b.  that  Australia  would  continue  to  provide  assistance  to  Kampuchean  refu- 
gees at  the  Thai-Kampuchean  border  and  not  provide  developmental  aid 
to  Phnom  Penh; 

c.  that  Australia  would  give  a  clear  indication  that  Vietnam  could  not  count 
on  Australia's  sympathy  unless  it  agreed  to  withdraw  from  Kampuchea; 
and 

d.  that  Australia  should  stop  denigrating  Democratic  Kampuchea  publicly. 

The  Singaporean  outburst  was  softened  up  by  the  other  ASEAN  leaders 
and  further  aggravation  of  relations  could  thus  be  prevented,  since  neither 
ASEAN  nor  Australia  needed  additional  tensions  in  the  case. 

Prime  Minister  Hawke  was  very  clear  on  this  point  when  he  visited 
Bangkok:  "We  don't  believe  any  purpose  is  served  by  going  over  past  state- 
ments or  trying  to  score  points.  What  we  are  about  is  the  future,"  while  Siddhi 
Savetsila  said  of  the  dispute:  "a  trivial  matter,  ...  a  quarrel  within  the 
family."9 

Yet  the  crisis  subsided  when  Prime  Minister  Hawke  in  Thailand  con- 
demned Vietnamese  invasion  and  the  subsequent  invasion  of  Kampuchea;  he 
also  called  for  a  phased  withdrawal  leading  to  a  total  pull-out  of  its  forces  and 
for  self-determination  by  the  Kampucheans.  But  he  simultaneously  appealed 
to  ASEAN  to  end  Vietnam's  isolation  which  would  reduce  the  possibility  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  further  entrenchment  in  the  region.  "We  are  trying  to 
provide  some  incentives  for  Vietnam  to  reduce  that  dependency.  It  is  in  no 
one's  interest  for  it  to  have  this  almost  total  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union." 
However,  Hawke  conceded  that  the  condition  for  providing  such  incentives 
depended  on  Vietnamese  withdrawal  from  Kampuchea.  No  mention  was, 
however,  made  on  the  Chinese  entrenchment  through  Thailand,  a  fact  that  is 
worrying  Indonesians  and  Malaysians  alike,  and  to  which,  both  countries  felt, 
Australia  should  give  more  attention. 

sFar  Easin.n  Economic  Review,  November  24,  1983,  p.  34. 
9 Far  Eastern  Fronomic  Review,  December  I,  1983,  p.  16. 
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ASEAN- Australian  positions  had  come  closer  by  the  end  of  eventful  1983 
and  the  Eight  ASEAN-Australian  Forum  could  take  place  soon  after,  on 
18-19  January  1984. 

However,  at  the  ASEAN  Post-Ministerial  Meeting  of  July  18,  1984  tension 
between  the  two  rose  again.  Without  sounding  out  the  ASEAN  side  before- 
hand, Bill  Hayden  suggested  at  the  meeting  that  ASEAN  and  Vietnam  and 
Laos  held  a  meeting  in  Australia  to  solve  the  Kampuchea  problem. 

Basically  this  meeting  had  been  proposed  by  Vietnam  for  the  last  two 
years.  Kampuchea  is  not  included  in  the  proposal  since  ASEAN  does  not 
recognize  the  Heng  Samrin  regime.  ASEAN  has  consistently  refused  to  deal 
with  such  a  group-to-group  meeting,  since  it  implied  ASEAN's  recognition  of 
Indochina  as  a  regional  grouping.  Conversely,  Hanoi  has  never  explicitly 
expressed  that  it  would  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  withdrawal  of  its  troops 
from  Kampuchea,  the  only  issue  ASEAN  is  concerned  about. 

Hayden's  main  consideration  in  proposing  to  meet  on  the  basis  of  the  Viet- 
nam proposal  was  the  fear  that  developments  in  Southeast  Asia  are  pushing 
Hanoi  into  ever  greater  reliance  on  the  Soviet  Union,  a  view  not  widely  shared 
in  ASEAN.  Indonesia's  Foreign  Minister  scoffed  at  Hayden  and  reminded  him 
that  ASEAN  would  abide  by  the  one-to-one  meeting  and  that  ASEAN  was 
very  disturbed  that  Australia  had  so  far  been  unwilling  to  qualify  Vietnam's 
action  in  Kampuchea  as  agression. 

Australia,  however,  has  indicated  that,  upon  ASEAN  pressure,  it  would 
not  resume  aid  to  Vietnam  without  first  discussing  the  matter  with  ASEAN  but 
would  persist  in  suggesting  an  ASEAN- Vietnam  conference  in  Canberra. 
"It  is  worth  one  more  try."10 

PROSPECTS  OF  ASEAN-AUSTRALIAN  RELATIONS 

By  the  early  1980s  ASEAN-Australian  relations  have  achieved  a  high  in- 
tensity of  interactions  in  the  various  technical,  economic  and  political  fields. 
The  relationship  is,  however,  not  easy  to  characterize  as  areas  of  close  co- 
operation such  as  the  wide  range  of  technical  projects  under  the  AAECP  co- 
exist with  such  high  national  interest  areas  as  commercial  and  political  rela- 
tions. For  the  technicians  engaged  in  the  ASEAN-Australian  technical  co- 
operation projects,  this  relationship  is  highly  rewarding  as  it  had  contributed 
to  their  search  for  capability  building  processes  in  transferring  technologies 
and  perhaps  more  so  in  enhancing  mutual  understanding  and  friendship  be- 
tween ASEAN  and  Australian  experts.  And  projects  under  the  AAECP  show 


i0Sl rails  Times,  August  4,  1984. 
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a  tendency  of  increasing  permanency  as  a  consequence  of  its  relatively  non- 
political  character. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  commercial  and  political  sectors  in  the  rela- 
:  tionship  and  this  relates  to  the  higher  degree  of  sensitivity  in  the  national  in- 
:  terest  which  determines  the  decision-making  processes  in  these  sectors  on  both 
sides.  ASEAN  may  not  have  achieved  more  market  access  for  her  products  in 
the  Australian  market,  but  their  pressures  have  forced  the  Australian  side  to 
take  measures  to  accomodate  to  ASEAN  demands.  This  had  been  done  in  two 
ways:  (a)  by  a  step  by  step  accomodation  in  accordance  with  the  permissable 
lowering  down  of  the  degree  of  Australia's  economic  interests;  and  (b)  by 
establishing  a  system  of  consultations  and  the  setting-up  of  the  Early  Warning 
System.  This  initiative  was  successful  in  that  it  has  taken  the  steam  off  ASEAN 
criticism  of  the  intensity  of  1976  and  1977.  This  method  of  approach  to  find 
I  ways  to  balance  the  economic  interests  of  both  partners  may  continue  to  func- 
tion in  the  future.  But  whether  it  will  satisfactorily  do  so  in  the  next  couple  of 
years  will  depend  on  the  Australian  attitude  of  overcoming  its  political  and 
I  economic  ambiguities  which  still  colour  its  sense  of  loyalty. 

As  a  nation  that  has  professed  solidarity  with  Southeast  Asia  and  particu- 
larly with  ASEAN  since  the  1970s,  Australia  had  tried  constantly  to  cultivate 
relations  with  Southeast  Asia  on  the  basis  of  good-neighbourliness  as  we  have 
seen  in  ASEAN- Australian  relations.  This  is  vividly  described  in  a  statement  of 
the  Australian  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  some  time  ago:  "The  coordina- 
tion and  pursuit  of  policy  towards  ASEAN  and  the  ASEAN  countries  has 
become  a  task  of  special  significance.  It  is  a  task,  and  a  set  of  circumstances, 
i  which  Australia  has  not  been  required  to  confront  in  its  external  relations 
before  the  present  decade."11 

It  is  thus  no  wonder  that  ASEAN  suspects  that  Australia  seems  to  hold  on 
to  a  high  degree  of  ambiguity  in  her  foreign  policy,  that  it  keeps  considering 
itself  as  an  European  enclave  in  a  region  of  non-Europeans,  that  its  real 
identity  is  actually  with  the  West.  This  is  very  noticeable  in  its  economic 
!  policies,  as  well  as  in  its  defence  policies.  Unless  and  until  Australia  is  able  to 
;  decide  for  herself  that  it  is  a  Western  Pacific  nation,  politically,  economically 
il  and  in  the  end,  culturally,  ASEAN-Australian  relations  will  remain  a  function 
I  of  Australia's  ambiguity.  Australia's  wish  "to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
I  region"  will  require  these  steps.12 


"Australia  and  ASEAN,  Report,  p.  29. 

12PubIic  Comments  by  Mr.  Hayden  at  the  Commencement  of  6  plus  1  discussions,  Jakarta  Ju- 
ly  13,  1984. 
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Developments  in  the  Asia-Pacific  Region 

and  Relations  between 
the  USSR  and  the  USA 

J.  Soedjati  DJIWANDONO 


It  seems,  at  a  glance,  rather  incongruous  or  incoherent  to  speak  of  relations 
between  the  USSR  and  the  USAt  which  is  the  core  of  the  better  known  East- 
West  relations,  in  juxtaposition  with  developments  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 
For  it  is  a  common  view  among  students  and  observers  of  international  rela- 
tions that  Soviet-U.S.  relations,  especially  with  its  characteristic  features  of  the 
Cold  War,  albeit  on  and  off  and  despite  intermittent  short  periods  of  detente, 
has  developed  around,  and  been  focussed  on,  Europe.  And  it  goes  without 
saying,  of  course,  that  Europe  is  by  no  means  a  part  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 
If  at  all,  because  of  the  ubiquity  of  East- West  relations,  Soviet-U.S.  relations 
are  discussed  in  the  context  of  developments  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  or  the 
other  way  round  at  best  to  the  extent  that  it  is  an  extension  of,  or  has  relevance 
with,  their  relationship  in  and  around  Europe. 

That  is,  for  good  reasons,  certainly  a  valid  framework  for  such  discussions, 
if  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  reflect  in  part  the  continued  European-centred 
view  of  international  relations.  One  obvious  fact  of  no  less  relevance  for  a 
discussion  of  such  a  theme,  however,  and  one  that  is  nevertheless  often  forgot- 
ten or  ignored,  is  that  both  the  USSR  and  the  USA,  the  only  two  superpowers 
worthy  of  that  name  in  the  world  today,  whose  relations  with  each  other 
permeates  and  affects  in  one  way  or  another  the  relations  of  nations  the  world 
over,  are  both  Pacific  powers.  Thus  Soviet-U.S.  relations  forms  part  and  parcel 
of  the  dynamics  of  international  politics  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  and  is  wor- 
thy of  examination  on  its  own  account. 


Paper  presented  at  the  Fifth  Indonesia-USSR  Seminar,  Moscow,  September  19-20,  1984,  spon- 
sored by  Institute  of  Oriental  Studies,  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  (Moscow)  and  Centre  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies  (Jakarta).  Dr.  J.  Soedjati  Djiwandono  is  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  International  Relations,  CSIS. 
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II 


The  great  importance  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  not  only  due  to  its 
vastness,  bordering  the  largest  continent  and  the  largest  and  deepest  ocean. 
Yet  one  has  for  long  been  used  to  assessing  the  significance  of  the  region  also 
in  relation  to  other  regions  of  the  world,  but  particularly,  again,  Europe.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  William  Seward,  United  States  Secretary  of  State, 
made  the  observation  that  "henceforth,  European  commerce,  European 
politics  and  European  activity,  although  becoming  actually  more  intimate,  will 
nevertheless,  sink  in  importance,  while  the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  shores,  its  islands 
and  the  vast  region  beyond,  will  become  the  chief  theater  of  events  in  the 
world's  greatest  hereafter."1  Half  a  century  later,  John  Hays,  another  U.S. 
Secretary,  stated  that  "The  Mediterranean  is  the  ocean  of  the  past,  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  of  the  present,  but  the  Pacific  is  the  ocean  of  the  future."2 

Several  factors  account  for  the  increasing  importance  of  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.3  But  the  most  salient  and  the  most  frequently  cited  among  these  is  the 
economic  factor,  particularly  the  rapid  and  high  economic  growth  of  a  number 
of  countries  in  the  region,  the  increasing  volumes  of  trade  among  them,  and 
thus  the  increasing  interdependence  for  the  past  decade  or  so.4  Indeed,  the  rates 
of  growth  in  these  sectors  are  now  such  that  it  has  often  been  said,  though  of- 
ficially denied,  that  even  U.S.  policy  has  now  shifted  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  from  Europe  to  Asia  partly  because  now  the  U.S.  trades  more  with 
the  Asia-Pacific  than  with  Europe.5 

Nevertheless,  another  factor  of  no  less  significance,  if  largely  overlooked, 
is  the  emergence  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  of  newly  independent  and 
sovereign  nations  through  entirely  indigenous  struggle,  unaided,  at  least  at  its 
initial  stages,  by  outside  powers,  against  their  Western  European  colonial 

'Quoted  in  William  H.  Overholt,  "The  Rise  of  the  Pacific  Basin,"  Pacific  Community  (Julv 
1974),  p.  516. 

Quoted  ui  Obaid  ul  Haq,  "Prospects  for  Cooperation  in  the  Pacific:  Military  and  Political 
Dimension,"  The  Korean  Journal  of  International  Studies,  vol.  XV,  no.  1  (Winter  1983/1984), 

3For  a  brief  analysis  on  these  factors,  see,  for  instance,  Hahn-Been  Lee,  Generating  Momentum 
Toward  a  Pacific  Community,  Occasional  Paper  (Washington,  D.C.:  East  Asia  Program  The 
Wilson  Center,  1983). 

"See,  for  instance,  Holt,  "The  Rise  of  the  Pacific  Basin";  idem,  "Progress  and  Politics  in 
Pacific  Asia,"  International  Security  (Spring  1983),  p.  180;  and  George  Shultz,  "The  United 
States  and  East  Asia:  A  Partnership  for  the  Future,"  in  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation:  The  Next 
Phase,  ed.  Hadi  Soesastro  and  Han  Sung-joo  (Jakarta:  Yayasan  Proklamasi,  Centre  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies,  1983),  p.  290. 

5Kenneth  Dam,  "U.S.  Relations  with  Europe,  Asia  'Balanced',"  Washington  Viewpoint, 
(Jakarta:  United  States  Information  Service,  April  9,  1984). 
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masters.  Indeed,  although  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  a  belated  tragic  chapter  in 
the  final  history  of  national  liberation  from  colonialism  and  imperialism,  both 
Vietnam  and  Indonesia  were  the  breeding  grounds  for  the  assertion  of  national 
independence  and  national  identity  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  If  less  violent, 
the  process  of  decolonization  and  thus  of  national  assertion  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day.  The  emergence  of  ASEAN,  which  has  often  been 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  developments  that  have  shaped  the 
Asia-Pacific  region,6  was  not  to  dampen  nationalist  assertion.  On  the  con- 
trary, far  from  contradicting  the  sense  of  national  identity,  independence,  and 
aspirations,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  regional  cooperation  of  ASEAN  is  an  ex- 
tension of  national  policy  for  the  advancement  of  national  interests.7 

The  emergence  of  the  new  nations,  which  in  the  past  century  had  been 
"non-participants  in  the  world  decisions"  and  had  "suffered,  not  made, 
history,"8  through  the  exercise  of  their  inherent  right  of  self-determination 
and  along  with  other  new  nations  all  over  the  world,  has  also  changed  the  in- 
ternational system.  It  has  changed  the  international  system  in  quantitative 
terms  in  that  it  has  resulted  in  the  geographical  expansion  of  the  system,  giving 
it  a  truly  world-wide  scope  and  adding  to  it  an  enormous  number  of  actors.  It 
has  changed  the  international  system  in  qualitative  terms.  It  has  helped  further 
reduce  the  primacy  and  dominance  of  Europe  with  all  its  virtues  and  values, 
whose  political  decline  has  begun  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
particularly  with  the  increasing  role  of  the  United  States  and  Japan,  now 
followed  by  China,  all  of  which  are  Pacific  nations  enjoying  great  power  status 
in  world  politics. 

Moreover,  the  emergence  of  the  new  nations  has  introduced  new  values 
and  made  new  demands  for  world  and  human  justice,  for  equal  opportunity  in 
the  enjoyment  of  world  resources.  It  has  given  expression  and  voice  to  the  in- 
terests and  aspirations  of  the  smaller,  weaker,  poorer,  the  less  fortunate  and 
the  less  privileged  of  nations  in  the  face  of  the  great  and  powerful.  This  is, 
perhaps,  one  reason  why  the  new  nations  have  been  called  "producers  of  trou- 
ble and  ...  consumers  of  international  aid  and  guidance.-"9 


6Lee,  Generating  Momentum,  p.  6. 

7For  a  discussion  on  this  point,  see  Russel  H.  Fifield,  National  and  Regional  Interests  in 
ASEAN:  Competition  and  Cooperation  in  International  Politics,  Occasional  Paper  No.  57 
(Singapore:  Institute  of  Southeast  Asian  Studies,  1979). 

8Barbara  Ward,  "Problems  of  a  Developing  World,"  in  The  Aberystwyth  Papers:  Interna- 
tional Politics  1919-69,  Ed.  Brian  Porter  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1972),  p.  265. 

'Rupert  Emerson,  From  Empire  to  Nation:  The  Rise  to  Self-Assertion  of  Asian  and  African 
Peoples  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1962),  p.  397. 
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III 

Unfortunately,  in  most  respects,  the  emergence  of  the  new  nations,  deter- 
mined to  make  their  own  destinies  instead  of  having  them  decided  upon  by 
their  former  metropolitan  states,  has  been  accompanied  by  the  development  of 
antagonistic  relations  between  the  two  rising  global  and  superpowers.  If  this 
adversary  relationship,  as  mentioned  earlier,  developed  initially  in  Europe,  it 
has  now  polarized  the  entire  world,  for  all  practical  purposes,  into  two  oppos- 
ing camps,  suggestions  on  the  growth  of  multipolarity  in  world  politics  not- 
withstanding. 

Such  a  pattern  of  relationship  has  impinged  upon  the  politics  of  the  new 
nations,  internal  as  well  as  external,  including  the  new  nations  of  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region.  It  has  helped  to  shape  their  perception  of  national  interests  and 
national  security.  It  has  exposed  and  made  them  subject  to  entanglement  in  the 
rivalry  between  the  superpowers  for  influence,  friends,  allies,  client  states, 
military  bases,  and  other  resources  to  serve  their  respective  national  and  global 
interests.  And  in  the  process,  the  new  nations  have  become  exposed  to  the 
possibility  of  external  intervention,  of  becoming  an  arena  of  international  con- 
flicts, and  of  getting  embroiled  in  a  big-power  confrontation.  These  constitute 
sources  of  threat  to  their  security. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  such  forms  of  threat  to  the  security  and  stability 
of  those  nations  must  necessarily  stem  from  the  instigations  by  the  big  powers, 
although  fear  and  suspicion  of  such  instigations  do  exist  among  the  new  na- 
tions, and  allegations  have  constantly  been  made  by  one  big  power  against 
another  of  masterminding  troubles  in  and  among  such  nations  in  the  context 
of  their  own  global  strategies.  It  is  for  the  big  powers  themselves  to  provide  an 
answer.  But  if  the  experiences  of  Southeast  Asian  nations  are  any  guide,  then 
the  inference  is  clear.  It  is  that  such  sources  of  threat  to  their  security  and 
stability  in  the  form  of  external  intervention,  and  thus  possible  involvement  in 
an  international  conflict,  have  their  roots  in  internal  and  intra-regional  con- 
flicts. 

It  is  against  that  background  that  the  trend  towards  closer  and  stronger 
regional  cooperation,  particularly  as  manifested  by  the  emergence  of  ASEAN, 
which,  as  a  development  of  major  significance  has,  as  mentioned  earlier  on, 
helped  to  shape  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  is  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  an  attempt 
by  its  member  states  to  ensure  their  own  security  and  stability  ~  which  they 
badly  need  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  their  national  developments  towards 
prosperity  and  progress  ~  by  developing  through  joint  endeavours  their  na- 
tional and  regional  resilience  as  a  foundation  for  the  creation  of  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  community,  thus,  in  effect,  by  putting  their  own  houses  in  order.  It 
is  also  in  that  light  that  ASEAN's  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  zone  of 
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peace,  freedom  and  neutrality  (ZOPFAN)  for  the  region  of  Southeast  Asia  is 
to  be  understood. 

IV 

Indeed,  it  is  not  clear  as  yet  how  the  ZOPFAN  proposal  as  a  long-term  strat- 
egy of  the  ASEAN  states  is  ultimately  to  be  realized.  So  far,  it  has  remained 
an  ideal,  a  long-term  objective  of  ASEAN  regional  cooperation.  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  in  spite  of  ASEAN's  rejection  of  external  interference, 
which  after  all  was  a  major  consideration  of  the  establishment  of  the  associa- 
tion, as  can  be  seen  from  the  founding  Bangkok  Declaration  of  1967,  the 
ZOPFAN  proposal  is  not  aimed  at  excluding  external,  particularly  major 
powers,  from  Southeast  Asia,  of  which  the  ASEAN  states  neither  possess  the 
capability  nor  feel  the  need. 

If  ASEAN  states  have  until  now  maintained  closer  relations  with  one  ma- 
jor power  than  with  another,  particularly  in  economic  and  trade  relations,  they 
have  done  so  more  by  force  of  circumstances  than  by  design.  Nor  does  it  mean 
that  ASEAN  states  have  violated  the  principle  of  equidistance.  This  is  of  no 
relevance  since  ZOPFAN  does  not  imply  such  a  principle.  Nor  does  non- 
alignment  or  independent  policy,  for  that  matter. 

The  lack  of  appreciation  and  understanding  of  ASEAN's  basic  ideals  and 
principles  such  as  ZOPFAN,  national  and  regional  resilience,  and  non- 
alignment  or  independent  policy,  is  demonstrated  by  the  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  superpowers  that  seems  so  readily  aroused  by  certain  actions  by 
ASEAN  states.10  At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  demonstrated  by  too  much  expec- 
tation on  their  part,  such  as  that  ASEAN  may  be  enlisted  in  an  alliance, 
whatever  its  nature,  by  one  superpower  against  the  other. 

The  problem  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  both  superpowers  seem  prone  to 
judge  developments  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  too  much  and  too  often  in  terms 
of  East-West  or  Soviet-U.S.  relations,  especially  in  ideological  and  military 
terms.  It  is  certainly  a  gross  oversimplification  to  reduce  the  complexity  of  in- 
ternational relations  in  the  vast  and  diverse  Asia-Pacific  region  into  such  a 
framework  of  analysis.  And  it  is  likely  to  be  self-defeating  and  counterproduc- 
tive to  see  the  interaction  and  intercommunication  in  the  complex  interna- 
tional relations  in  the  region  purely  in  terms  of  a  zero-sum  game.  Such  a  view 
tends  to  overlook  the  diverse  national  and  regional  perceptions,  interests,  and 
aspirations,  particularly  on  the  part  of  those  nations  outside  the  superpower 


l0Scc,  for  instance,  David  D.  Ncwsom,  "Letter  from  Indonesia,"  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  (March  30,  1984). 
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connection,  with  their  own  cultural  values  and  traditions,  history,  geopolitical 
conditions,  socio-political  and  economic  systems,  national  identities  and  na- 
tional priorities. 

V 

Both  the  USSR  and  the  USA  are  major  Pacific  powers.  They  are  there  to 
stay  and  are  equally  entitled,  just  as  any  other  nations  in  the  region,  to  play 
their  proper  roles,  to  participate  fully  and  actively  in  the  international  life  of 
the  region  and  to  benefit  from  its  great  and  numerous  resources  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  national  interests. 

But  at  the  same  time,  by  virtue  of  their  unique  position  as  global  and  super- 
powers with  their  superior  human,  material  and  other  resources  and 
capabilities,  they  are  also  expected  to  bear  responsibilities  and  to  play  roles 
commensurate  with  that  unique  position  and  their  superior  resources  and 
capabilities  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  stability  in  the  region  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

Moreover,  the  nature  of  their  mutual  relationship  cannot  but  impinge  on 
the  life  and  interaction  among  all  nations  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  and,  in- 
deed, beyond.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  them  to  manage  their  relations  in 
such  a  way  as  to  create  and  maintain,  together  with  all  the  nations  in  the 
region,  favourable  conditions  for  their  peaceful  and  just  developments 
towards  progress  and  prosperity  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  pursue  their  legitimate  interests  in  such  a  way  as  to  help 
promote  proper  appreciation,  perception  and  understanding,  allay  fear  and 
suspicion,  and  inspire  trust  and  confidence  not  only  on  the  part  of  both  of 
them  but  of  all  the  nations  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  For  indeed,  it  is  often 
these  factors,  i.e.  mutual  misperception  and  misunderstanding,  fear,  suspi- 
cion, and  distrust,  that  are  among  the  roots  of  problems  and  tensions  and  con- 
stitute obstacles  to  mutually  beneficial  relations  and  cooperations  on  the  basis 
of  common  interests. 


Astronomy  and  Its  Relation  to  Religious 
Faith  and  University  Education 


Daoed  JOESOEF 


Astronomy  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  of  sciences,  having  existed 
since  the  dawn  of  recorded  civilization.  When  men  ceased  to  live  at  random, 
began  to  settle  down  and  grew  together,  cultivated  field  made  them  invent 
rules  and  observe  seasons.  Therefore  laws  were  devised,  the  calendar  was 
established,  and  astronomy  became  both  a  science  and  a  religion. 

So  astronomy  touches  intimately  two  human  ventures  of  faith.  One  meets 
the  world  with  an  inquiring  intelligence.  It  values  accurate,  testable 
knowledge.  It  experiences  the  sheer  joy  of  knowing,  of  understanding  the 
world,  of  making  discoveries  and  the  power  of  prediction  and  control.  This  is 
the  venture  of  science  and  technology.  In  its  own  way  it  is  a  venture  of  faith, 
the  faith  in  the  power  of  the  reason. 

The  other  venture  meets  the  world  in  wonder,  trust  and  commitment.  It 
values  the  relations  of  persons  to  each  other  and  to  their  ultimate  source  and 
destiny.  It  glories  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  the  responsibility  of  service. 
This  certainly  is  the  venture  of  faith,  the  faith  in  the  existence  of  God  -  the 
Almighty  Creator. 

Most  people  engage  in  both  ventures.  Both  belong  to  the  gifts  that 
characterize  humanity.  The  famous  philosopher,  Alfred  North  Whitehead, 
described  science  and  religion  as  "the  two  strongest  general  forces  (apart  from 
the  mere  impulses  of  the  various  senses)  which  influence  men." 


Address  delivered  by  Dr.  Daoed  Jocsoef  in  his  capacity  as  Minister  of  Education  and  Culture 
at  the  International  Astronomical  Union's  Second  Asia-Pacific  Regional  Meeting,  held  in  Ban- 
dung, 24-29  August  1981.  Firstly  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  this  Meeting  by  Tira  Pustaka, 
Jakarta,  July  1984. 
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As  far  as  the  first  venture  is  concerned  we  observe  how  findings  and  deduc- 
tions made  by  astronomers  have  enabled  men  to  gain  a  remarkable  advance  in 
understanding  the  universe  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  progress  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

/ 

We  know  that  the  geocentric  idea  of  the  earth  being  the  centre  of  universe 
was  held  by  many  generations  of  astronomers  before  and  after  Ptolemy 
(around  150  A.D.)-  It  was  Nicolaus  Copernicus  (1473-1543),  canon,  doctor, 
and  astronomer,  who  became  the  architect  of  a  new,  heliocentric  concept  of 
the  universe,  namely  that  the  sun,  and  not  the  earth,  was  the  centre  of  the 
planets'  orbits.  And  it  was  Johannes  Kepler  (1571-1630)  who  formulated  the 
three  laws,  named  after  him,  according  to  which  planets  move  in  ellipses,  their 
speeds  being  dependent  on  their  distances  from  the  sun.  The  Copernican 
system  and  Kepler's  laws  have  become  the  basis  from  which  astronomy  is 
understood.  Yet  it  is  still  a  difficult  undertaking  to  familiarise  oneself  with 
celestial  motion.  For  this  purpose,  the  planetarium,  as  the  royal  road  to 
astronomy,  is  admirably  suitable  in  that  it  demonstrates  the  motion  of  planets 
and  stars  in  an  easily  understandable  manner. 

In  the  present  century  we  have  seen  equally  great  changes.  The  earth  is  now 
a  planet  of  a  minor  star  in  a  Galaxy  of  billions  of  other  stars,  and  the  galaxy 
itself  is  one  among  millions  and  millions  of  other  galaxies  which  stretch  away 
as  far  as  our  most  powerful  telescopes  can  see.  The  same  sort  of  readjustment 
of  perspective  has  taken  place  in  time.  Modern  cosmology  has  given  us  an  im- 
mense past  and  an  equally  immense  future.  Astrophysics  has  shown  us  how  the 
heavy  elements  of  which  we  are  all  made  were  evolved  in  stars  from  primeval 
hydrogen. 

Recently  astronomers  have  found  that  the  sun  is  ringing  like  a  bell, 
reverberating  in  a  manner  that  enables  scientists  at  the  solar-research  com- 
munity near  Alamogordo  to  explore  for  the  first  time  the  interior  of  that 
enigmatic  star.  From  analysis  of  the  reverberations,  some  theorists  say  an  in- 
ner layer  of  the  sun  is  rotating  faster  than  the  surface,  dragging  sunspots  with 
it.  It  also  appears  that  the  internal  zone  of  convective  motion,  or  heat-driven 
churning,  extends  far  deeper  than  previously  thought,  reaching  a  third  of  the 
way  to  the  sun's  centre.  Such  findings  and  deductions  have  raised  hopes  that 
more  detailed  observations  will  show  why  the  sun  behaves  in  its 
characteristically  cyclic  manner. 

Thus  astronomy,  together  with  geology,  biology,  physics  and  other  closely 
related  disciplines,  have  placed  the  evolution  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man  in  a  vast 
tract  of  time.  There  are,  of  course,  many  questions  which  are  still  unanswered, 
like  the  origin  of  the  planets  or  of  living  matter,  but  the  general  perspective  of 
our  place  in  time  and  space  is  now  fairly  clear.  What  effects  this  new  perspec- 
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tive  will  have  on  our  culture  is  quite  important  to  be  made  a  special  field  of 
research  because  it  certainly  will  have,  on  its  turn,  an  impact  on  our  system  of 
education. 

It  is  often  argued  that  the  progress  of  science  is  slowing  down  and  that, 
one  day,  it  will  stop.  Admittedly  the  rate  at  which  significant  new  ideas  are 
produced  has  not  kept  pace  with  enormous  expansion  of  science  while  contem- 
porary science  itself,  despite  its  tremendous  achievements,  is  in  many  respects 
more  modest  than  the  science  of  recent  past  centuries.  At  least  in  some  of  the 
Western  societies  that  have  seen  the  most  dramatic  scientific  accomplishments, 
scientists  rarely  claim  to  discover  the  ultimate  truth  of  reality.  Scientific 
literature  says  less  than  in  the  past  definitive  laws,  more  of  hypothetical 
theories;  less  of  determinism,  more  of  probability;  less  of  "truth"  and  more 
of  "models."  And  the  models  are  not  understood  as  mental  or  visual  replicas 
of  reality,  but  as  effective  ways  of  thinking  about  reality  for  certain  designated 
human  purposes.  Besides  the  nature  of  science  is  changing.  In  fact,  it  has 
changed  so  much  in  recent  years  that  the  conventional  description  of  science 
now  applies  only  to  that  minor,  but  very  important,  part  of  which  seeks  to 
understand  the  world,  rather  than  to  change  it.  One  tends  to  call  this  fun- 
damental science  to  distinguish  it  from  applied  science. 

A  change  has  also  come  in  the  way  of  thinking  about  the  history  of 
science.  Popular  thought  often  sees  each  generation  of  scientists  building  on 
the  assured  results  of  preceding  generations  in  an  on-going  cumulative  process. 
This  conception  has  its  truth:  the  body  of  scientific  knowledge  does  grow,  and 
research  moves  from  solution  of  old  problems  to  investigation  of  newer,  more 
advanced  ones.  But  there  is  increasing  recognition  that  the  great  advances  in 
science  are  not  simply  additions  to  past  work.  Frequently  they  involve  re- 
organizing the  findings  and  reconceptualizing  the  models  of  the  past.  The 
pioneering  scientists  do  not  simply  add  to  the  work  of  predecessors,  but  undo 
some  of  that  work  because  they  see  things  in  new  ways.  The  great  achieve- 
ments of  science  are  acts  of  an  imagination  in  some  ways  comparable  to  the  ar- 
tistic and  religious  imagination.  Furthermore  we  may  not  neglect  the  role  of 
observation  and  experiment.  Histories  of  science  are  usually  written  in  terms 
of  outstanding  people  like  Newton  and  Einstein  and  give  the  impression  that 
the  progress  of  science  depends  largely  on  the  development  of  new  theories. 
It  would  be  nearer  to  the  truth  to  say  that  all  science,  both  fundamental  and 
applied,  depends  largely  on  the  development  of  new  instruments.  The  progress 
of  astronomy,  for  example,  owes  more  to  two  technological  inventions,  the 
telescope  and  the  spectroscope,  than  to  any  other  factor,  and  yet  there  are  very 
few  astronomers  who  could  tell  us  who  invented  them.  Likewise,  biology  and 
medical  science  would  not  have  got  very  far  without  the  microscope.  In  our 
own  day,  the  revolutionary  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  complex  proteins  and 
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the  mechanism  of  heredity  owes  much  to  the  X-ray  diffractometer  and  the 
computer.  Indeed  science  and  technology  have  always  gone  forward  hand  in 
hand. 

This  does  not  mean  that  scientific  theories  are  arbitrary  or  capricious. 
Three  kinds  of  criteria  exist,  as  to  my  humble  mind,  for  evaluating  new 
theories.  The  first  is  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  understanding  the  world.  If  a 
theory  can  relate  phenomena  that  were  not  related  by  earlier  theories,  or  if  it 
can  organize  them  in  a  more  "elegant"  or  "beautiful"  or  "simple"  way,  that 
theory  is  persuasive.  The  second  criteria  have  to  do  with  functionality.  Good 
scientific  theory  is  testable  by  experimentation,  by  success  in  prediction,  by 
usefulness  in  spinning  off  new  theories  and  fecundity  in  suggesting  new  ques- 
tions for  research.  In  popular  thought  and  in  some  scientific  efforts,  practical 
usefulness  is  the  test  of  scientific  knowledge.  Thirdly,  a  more  realistic  view 
does  not  see  the  progress  of  science  simply  as  a  proliferation  of  new  data  and 
narrower  specialities,  but  as  the  development  of  more  and  more  powerful 
generalizations,  laws  of  nature,  which  extend  our  ability  to  explain,  relate,  and 
predict  the  diverse  phenomena  which  mark  the  frontiers  of  science.  Newton, 
for  example,  saw  the  connection  between  the  fall  of  an  apple  and  the  motion 
of  the  moon.  In  that  sense,  science  is  getting  easier,  not  harder,  to  understand. 

Astronomy,  being  one  of  the  products  of  the  human  venture  of  science  and 
technology  has  had  an  especially  close  relationship,  sometimes  friendly  and 
sometimes  stormy,  to  religious  faith  because,  by  its  very  nature,  it  deals  with 
the  creation  of  God  the  Creator,  i.e.  the  origin,  evolution,  composition, 
distance  and  motion  of  all  bodies  and  scattered  matter  in  the  universe. 

I  know  that  many  astronomers  are  reluctant  to  write  about  God  because  if 
they  did,  his  colleagues  may  assume  he  is  either  over  the  hill  or  going  mad. 
However,  I  think  that  astronomers  cannot  avoid  doing  this  or,  at  least,  to 
reflect  on  it  seriously  because  of  the  religious  implications  of  some  recent 
development  going  on  in  astronomy. 

The  tensions  between  science  and  religion  centre  not  only  on  specific  scien- 
tific and  theological  ideas  ~  both  of  which  often  change  ~  but  also,  on  a 
deeper  level,  on  what  is  sometimes  called  a  "scientific  world  view."  This  view, 
as  it  was  frequently  set  forth,  had  no  place  for  God.  In  the  conversation  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  the  astronomer  Laplace,  Napoleon  listened  to  the  scien- 
tist's account  of  the  operation  of  the  universe,  then  asked  about  God.  The 
famous  answer  of  the  astronomer  was,  "Sir,  I  have  no  need  of  that  hy- 
pothesis." For  many  positivists  God  became  not  simply  an  unnecessary 
hypothesis  but  a  meaningless  word. 

So  scientists  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  a  natural  phenomenon  that  cannot 
be  explained.  There  is,  so  to  speak,  a  kind  of  religion  in  science.  It  is  the 
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religion  of  a  person  who  believes  that  every  event  in  the  universe  can  be  ex- 
plained in  a  rational  way  as  the  product  of  some  previous  event.  This  faith  is 
violated  by  the  discovery  that  the  universe  had  a  sharply  defined  beginning 
-  that  it  began  at  a  certain  moment  in  time,  under  conditions  in  which  the 
known  laws  of  physics  are  not  valid,  and  as  a  product  of  forces  one  cannot 
discover.  When  that  happens,  the  scientist  has  lost  control.  He  reacts  by 
ignoring  the  implications  in  the  field  of  religious  faith,  or  by  trivializing  and 
calling  it  the  "big  bang,"  as  if  the  universe  were  a  firecracker. 

Science,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  a  human  venture,  and  purports  to  deal 
with  reality  in  a  reliable  meaningful  way.  Faith,  too,  has  the  same  basic  pur- 
pose, though  its  approach  is  different.  Faith  is  not  identical  with  science, 
numerically  or  generically.  They  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  reality,  with 
some  elements  in  common.  The  similarities  between  faith  and  science,  as  Paul 
Gregorios  puts  it,  can  be  listed  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  both  are  human  ways  of  relating  themselves  to  reality; 

2.  both  have  a  subjective  as  well  as  an  objective  pole; 

3i  both  have  a  cognitive  content  as  well  as  practical  content; 

4.  both  are  community  enterprises; 

5.  both  go  beyond  the  self-evident  and  the  common-place  to  unveil  the 
hidden  structure  of  reality; 

6.  both  have  been  capable  of  working  enormous  changes  in  the  human 
reality  and  the  relation  of  humanity  to  the  observable  world; 

7.  both  have  an  element  of  tradition  in  which  each  new  generation  does  not 
start  from  scratch,  but  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  the  inheritance  from  the 
past; 

8.  both  have  an  element  of  progress  in  understanding  and  practice,  and  have 
anticipations  of  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  in  both  cognition  of  and 
relation  to  reality;  but  can  act  usefully  on  the  basis  of  present  imperfect 
cognition  and  practice; 

9.  both  are  now  institutionally  organized  and  in  that  process  make  serious 
compromises  which  involve  unfaithfulness  to  the  best  convictions  and 
principles  of  each; 

10.  both  have  been  unforgivably  arrogant  in  the  past  and  presumed  to  think 
that  each  had  an  exclusive  access  to  the  knowledge  of  reality,  and  a  capa- 
city to  state  the  truth  verbally  and  finally. 

But  the  differences  are  crucial.  We- cannot  say  that  faith  is  simply  one  of 
the  several  ways  of  apprehending  reality,  parallel  to  art,  literature  and  science. 
Nor  can  we  have  a  single  general  hermeneutical  principle  which  comprehends 
all  forms  of  apprehending  reality.  "Religion"  cannot  be  put  alongside  of  art, 
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literature  and  science.  Faith  has  a  fundamental  role  in  changing  the  onto- 
logical  status  of  man  which  cannot  be  duplicated  by  art  or  literature  or  science. 

In  science,  experiment,  not  experience  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  main 
tenet  of  its  methodology.  Experiment  means  that  the  experimenter  remains 
as  far  as  possible  outside  the  experiment,  in  order  to  keep  subjective  variables 
from  interfering  with  the  "objective"  understanding  of  the  matter  under 
observation.  It  is  precisely  this  objective-subjective  distinction  which  has  been 
rendered  obsolete  by  the  new  perceptions  in  quantum  mechanics,  as  J. A. 
Wheeler  puts  it: 

"The  quantum  principle  has  demolished  the  once-held  view  that  the  universe  sits  savely 
'out  there,'  that  we  can  observe  what  goes  on  in  it  from  behind  a  foot-thick  slab  of  plate- 
glass  without  ourselves  being  involved  in  what  is  going  on.  We  have  learned  that  to  observe 
even  so  minuscule  an  object  as  an  electron  we  have  to  shatter  that  slab  of  glass.  We  have  to 
reach  out  and  insert  a  measuring  device.  We  can  install  a  device  to  measure  position  or  insert 
a  device  to  measure  momentum,  but  the  installation  of  the  one  prevents  the  installation  of 
the  other.  We  ourselves  have  to  decide  which  it  is  that  we  will  do.  Whichever  it  is,  it  has  an 
unpredictable  effect  on  the  future  of  that  electron,  and  to  that  degree  the  future  of  the 
universe  is  changed.  We  changed  it.  We  have  to  cross  out  that  old  word  'observer'  and 
replace  it  by  the  new  word  'participator.'  In  some  strange  sense  the  quantum  principle  tells  us 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  participatory  universe." 

The  implication  is  that  knowledge  cannot  be  independent  of  the  knower's 
subjective  decisions  and  choises  -  that  experiment  cannot  be  separated 
from  experience.  If  this  is  so,  then  that  must  bring  science  and  faith 
closer  together,  because  both  are  ways  of  dealing  with  reality  in  which  pre- 
conceptions, experiments,  experience,  reflection  and  practical  consequences 
are  closely  interwoven.  Science  is  already  abandoning  its  claims  to  objectivity 
in  the  sense  of  total  independence  of  the  observer.  Faith  too  is  now  seen  to  be 
something  that  happens  in  the  world  of  experience,  an  experience  of  the  reali- 
ty that  confronts  us. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  close  relationship  between  science  and  religion 
is  more  than  coincidental.  Christian  monotheism  denied  the  reality  qf  demons 
and  spirits  that,  in  the  beliefs  of  many  religions,  inhabit  the  world.  It  thus 
secularized  the  world,  removed  tabus  to  scientific  inquiry,  and  made  scientific 
investigation  a  legitimate  human  activity.  Likewise  Islamic  belief  endorses 
scientific  ventures.  In  Surah  Al-Mujadilah  of  the  Holy  Quran,  one  of  its  verses 
clearly  indicates  that  "Allah  will  exalt  those  who  believe  among  you,  and  those 
who  have  scientific  knowledge,  to  high  ranks." 

There  are  four  characteristics  of  contemporary  science,  especially  in- 
teresting for  anyone  who  tries  to  relate  science  to  faith.  First,  scientists  today 
rarely  talk  about  "scientific  method,"  in  the  sense  of  some  single  universal 
method  of  science.  They  talk  about  methods,  and  they  devise  new  methods  for 
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solving  new  problems.  Success  in  prediction  is  an  important  method  of  testing 
scientific  theory,  such  as  the  prediction  of  the  existence  of  an  as  yet  undis- 
covered element.  But  astronomers,  working  on  the  origins  of  the  solar  system  or 
a  galaxy  or  a  universe,  cannot  determine  what  happened  aeons  ago  (although 
occasionally  they  can  predict  that  a  certain  designated  observation  will,  if  their 
theories  are  accurate,  lead  to  certain  findings).  The  methods  of  mathemati- 
cians devising  a  non-Euclidean  geometry  are  quite  different  from  those  of 
geneticists  studying  the  structure  of  DNA  molecules. 

Second,  scientists  sometimes  are  ready  to  use  different  complementary 
models  to  understand  the  same  phenomena.  The  best  known  example  has  to 
do  with  the  structure  of  both  light  and  particles.  For  certain  purposes,  it  is 
most  helpful  to  think  of  light  as  corpuscles  of  particles  moving  through  space 
at  tremendous  speeds.  For  other  purposes,  it  is  more  helpful  to  think  of  light 
as  vibrations  or  waves  in  a  field  of  energy.  So  scientists  use  both  theories.  And 
they  recognize  that  the  language  of  both,  like  much  scientific  language,  is 
metaphorical.  Occasionally  they  combine  the  language  of  the  two  as  in  the 
world  "wavicle"  (wave-particle),  but  neither  theory  is  reduced  to  the  other. 
There  is  something  uncomfortable  about  this  use  of  two  differing  theories. 
Many  physicists  think  that  some  day  there  will  be  a  breakthrough  to  a  new 
conception  that  replaces  the  old  ones.  Meanwhile  there  is  no  hesitation  to  go 
on  using  both  concepts,  with  the  realization  that  neither  is  final. 

Third,  there  is  a  rethinking  of  the  meaning  of  objectivity  in  science.  In 
traditional  thought,  science  gave  objectivity,  quite  independent  of  the  scien- 
tist's personal  interests.  Something  of  that  ideal  persists.  The  value  of  critical 
experiment  is  that  it  settles  doubts  and  arguments.  One  of  the  noblest  moral 
qualities  of  scientists  is  the  willingness  to  follow  the  evidence  where  it  leads 
and  to  accept  the  evidence,  even  if  it  refutes  the  preferences  or  hopes  of  the  in- 
vestigators. But  there  is  increasing  recognition  that  scientific  investigation  is 
engaged  in  answering  human  questions  asked  by  human  persons,  not  questions 
somehow  asked  by  "objective"  reality.  And  the  answers  sought  are  answers  to 
the  human  questions.  Furthermore,  there  is  an  awareness  that  at  least  in  some 
delicate  experiments  the  influence  of  the  observer  affects  the  outcome  of  the 
experiment.  The  researchers  are  not  investigating  an  outside  reality  totally 
externall  to  themselves;  they  are  themselves  part  of  the  experiment.  Their 
findings  are  related  to  themselves,  and  the  resultant  knowledge  is  in  important 
ways  relational  knowledge. 

Fourth,  the  expanding  boundaries  of  science  pose  many  intriguing  ques- 
tions. Subatomic  physics  is  an  interesting  example.  Once  the  atom  was  defined 
as  an  indivisible  particle  ~  the  last  stage  in  the  human  effort  to  break  down 
nature  into  its  ultimate  building  blocks.  Then  the  atom  came  to  be  conceived 
as  a  miniature  solar  system,  made  up  of  electrons,  protons  and  neutrons  which 
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were  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  universe.  Now  there  are  so  many  identifiable 
nuclear  particles  that  some  scientists  look  forward  to  a  major  break-through 
and  a  new  way  of  understanding  the  nucleus  in  a  simpler  conception.  Others 
suspect  that  complexity  may  be  a  last  word.  But  nobody  claims  to  have  the- last 
word  about  the  structure  of  the  atom. 

The  general  conceptions  about  science  as  described  just  now  are  wide- 
spread today.  Only  gradually  are  they  affecting  the  teaching  of  science  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Persons  interested  in  the  dialogue  between  science  and  faith  ~  and  these  in- 
clude some  scientists  -  find  opportunities  in  the  new  scientific  situation.  No 
longer  do  they  see  science  as  the  sole  arbiter  of  truth,  destroying  one  religious 
doctrine  after  another,  and  subjecting  all  of  them  to  a  monolithic  scientific 
method  that  threatens  to  destroy  them  one  by  one.  No  longer  do  they  see 
science  claiming  to  possess  final  truth  or  piecing  together  a  comprehensive  and 
impervious  picture  of  the  world. 

But  the  change  must  not  be  exaggerated,  nor  must  the  dialogue  seem  too 
easy.  Although  science  is  a  work  of  imagination,  it  may  not  imagine  whatever 
it  pleases.  If  scientists  rarely  talk  any  more  about  ultimate  reality,  they  are  con- 
vinced that  they  are  working  with  a  real  world.  Although  they  are  modest  in 
staking  claims  to  truth,  they  are  acquiring  knowledge  -  and  it  is  highly  war- 
ranted knowledge,  meticulously  related  to  evidence  and  cogent  reasoning. 

It  is,  of  course,  always  possible  to  find  some  unsolved  scientific  problems 
and  to  invoke  God  as  the  explanation  and  solution.  But  this  belief  in  the  "God 
of  the  gaps,"  as-it  has  been  called,  has  too  often  proved  itself  a  losing  game. 
True,  there  are  many  gaps  in  scientific  knowledge,  and  perhaps  there  will 
always  be.  But  many  of  the  specific  gaps  upon  which  past  believers  built  their 
cases  have  been  filled  by  new  information.  It  is  pathetic  to  think  of  believers 
as  people  on  a  constant  retreat  from  one  gap  to  another,  never  knowing  when 
their  latest  rationale  for  God  will  be  taken  away. 

Hence  many  believers  have  accepted  the  idea  of  a  world  "come  of  age," 
a  world  in  which  human  rationality  has  won  great  victories  and  will  win  more. 
It  is  as  foolish  and  as  destructive  to  try  to  keep  a  world  in  perpetual  childhood 
as  to  do  that  to  a  human  being. 

Out  of  such  an  insight  come  two  changes  in  common  conceptions  of  faith, 
both  of  which  have  long  histories:  (1)  faith  is  not  an  explanation,  competing 
with  scientific  explanations,  of  the  workings  of  nature;  (2)  faith  is  not  a  super- 
natural technological  tool  for  manipulating  nature  and  other  people. 
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Both  those  statements  are  negations,  but  they  involve  affirmations  and 
clarifications.  They  mean  a  purging  of  the  concept  of  faith,  a  disentanglement 
of  faith  from  the  credulity,  fetishism,  fiction  and  magic  that  have  often  ac- 
companied it. 

Yet  there  are  deep  perplexities  about  this  reconception  of  the  meaning  of 
faith.  In  some  ways,  it  means  a  recovery  of  the  true  nature  of  faith  as  the  con- 
fession of  the  invisible  yet  living  God,  to  whom  the  community  of  faith 
responds  in  trust,  commitment  and  love. 

Religions  around  the  world  have  gone  through  many  changes  because  of 
science.  Even  the  most  committed  believers,  because  of  science,  read  their 
respective  Holy  Book  differently  from  their  brothers  in  the  past.  They  also  live 
differently.  They  pray  differently.  They  look  to  science  to  explain  phenomena 
that  they  once  attributed  to  direct  activities  of  God.  They  look  to  science  for 
the  correct  intelectual  interpretation  of  a  nature  made  event  that  they  once  ac- 
cept as  an  unchangeable  destiny.  They  look  to  technology  for  kinds  of  help 
that  they  once  asked  directly  to  God.  Human  venture  rests  increasingly  upon 
constantly  ramifying  science  and  constantly  advancing  scientific  instruments 
and  methods.  But  man  should  not  lean  on  science  where  it  does  not  apply. 

He  who  follows  science  blindly,  and  who  follows  it  alone,  comes  to  a 
barrier  beyond  which  he  cannot  see.  He  will  follow  science  where  it  leads,  but 
will  not  attempt  to  follow  where  it  cannot  lead.  And,  with  a  pause,  he  will 
admit  a  faith.  For  science  alone  is  not  enough.  And  this  is  the  very  message  of 
the  first  of  the  five  basic  philosophies  of  the  Indonesian  Nation-State,  namely 
"the  belief  in  one  God." 

Religious  faith  and  the  theologian,  on  the  other  hand,  should  accept  the  aid 
of  science,  which  draws  for  him  a  wide  universe  in  all  its  majesty,  with  life  in 
all  its  awe-inspiring  complexity.  He  should  accept  this,  knowing  that  on  the 
central  mysteries  science  cannot  speak.  And  he  can  then  step  beyond  to  lead 
men  in  paths  of  righteousness  and  in  paths  of  peace. 

On  the  essential  and  central  core  of  faith,  permit  me  to  repeat  once  again, 
science  will  of  necessity  be  silent.  But  its  silence  will  be  the  silence  of  humility, 
not  the  silence  of  disdain. 

Man  continues  to  dream  and  science  can  guide  the  dreams  of  men.  To  do 
so  scientists,  scholars,  even  knowledge  workers  --  including  you  astronomers  - 
need  to  present  their  vision  clearly  and  in  the  concepts  of  the  universe  and  of 
life  that  science  offers  humbly. 

I  know  surely  that  your  task  is  difficult,  for  the  universe  and  the  life  that 
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science  presents  as  probable  is  continuously  alterning,  and  grasping  it  depends 
upon  many  and  various  disciplines  that  requires  deep  study  for  many  years 
and  may  be  in  a  simultaneous  way.  A  single  discipline  can  hardly  do  its  job 
well.  Nevertheless,  the  opportunity  is  there  to  present  wide  sweeping  thought 
that  will  sway  the  minds  of  men. 

Permit  me  now  to  dwell  upon  the  problem  of  the  transmission  of  general 
culture  which,  I  think,  should  be  added  to  the  university's  teaching  that  tradi- 
tionally comprises  three  functions,  namely:  (1)  the  teaching  of  the  professions; 
(2)  scientific  research  and  the  training  of  new  scientist;  and  (3)  rendering  ser- 
vices to  the  community. 

Culture  is  the  system  of  values  and  vital  ideas  of  a  period.  It  makes  not  a 
particle  of  difference  whether  these  ideas,  or  convictions,  lie  partly  or  wholly 
in  the  province  of  science.  Culture  is  not  science.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
present  Western  culture  that  a  great  part  of  its  content  proceeds  out  of  science; 
but  in  other  cultures  this  has  not  been  the  case,  nor  is  it  decreed  anywhere  that 
it  will  always  be  so  to  the  same  degree  as  at  present. 

"Culture,"  referring  to  the  human  mind  and  not  to  stock  or  crops,  cannot 
be  anything  else  but  general.  There  is  no  being  "cultured"  in  physics  or 
mathematics.  That  would  mean  simply  to  be  learned  in  a  particular  subject! 
The  usage  of  the  expression  "general  culture"  shows  an  underlying  notion  that 
the  student  ought  to  be  given  some  basic  knowledge,  which  in  some  way  is  to 
educate  his  moral  character  or  his  intellect.  For  so  vague  a  purpose,  one 
discipline  is  as  good  as  another,  among  those  that  are  more  or  less  indefinite 
and  not  so  technical  --  like  philosophy,  or  history,  or  sociology,  but  astronomy 
and  physics,  are  significantly  important  in  this  context. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  man  invariably  lives  according  to  some 
definite  ideas  which  constitute  the  very  foundation  of  his  way  of  life.  These 
ideas  which  I  have  called  "vital,"  meaning  ideas  by  which  an  age  conducts  its 
life,  are  no  more  nor  less  than  the  repertory  of  our  active  convictions  as  to  the 
nature  of  our  world  and  our  fellow  creatures,  convictions  as  to  the  hierarchy 
of  the  values  of  things  --  which  are  more  to  be  esteemed,  and  which  less. 

It  is  not  in  our  hands  whether  to  possess  such  a  repertory  of  convictions  or 
not.  It  is  a  matter  of  inescapable  necessity,  an  ingredient  essential  to  every 
human  life,  of  whatever  sort  if  may  be.  The  reality  we  are  wont  to  refer  to  as 
"human  life,"  is  that  life  is  not  given  us  ready  made.  Like  it  or  not,  we  must 
go  along  from  instant  to  instant,  deciding  for  ourselves.  At  each  moment  it  is 
necessary  to  make  up  our  minds  what  we  are  going  to  do  next:  the  life  of  man 
is  an  ever-recurrent  problem.  In  order  to  decide  at  one  instant  what  he  is  going 
to  do  or  to  be  at  the  next,  man  is  compelled  to  form  a  plan  of  some  sort, 
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however  simple  or  puerile  it  may  be.  It  is  not  that  he  ought  to  make  a  plan. 
There  is  simply  no  possible  life,  sublime  or  mean,  wise  or  stupid,  which  is  not 
essentially  characterized  by  its  proceeding  with  reference  to  some  plan.  Even  to 
abandon  our  life  to  chance,  in  a  moment  of  despair,  is  to  make  a  plan.  Every 
human  being,  perforce,  picks  his  way  through  life.  Or  what  comes  to  the  same, 
as  he  decides  upon  each  act  he  performs,  he  does  so  because  that  act  "seem 
best,"  given  the  circumstances.  This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  every  life  is 
obliged,  willynilly,  to  justify  itself  in  its  own  eyes.  Self-justification  is  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  our  life.  We  refer  to  one  and  the  same  fact,  whether  we  say  that 
"to  live  is  to  conduct  oneself  according  to  a  plan,"  or  that  "life  is  a  continuous 
justification  to  oneself."  But  this  plan  or  justification  implies  that  we  have  ac- 
quired some  "idea"  of  the  world  and  the  things  in  it,  and  also  of  our  potential 
acts  which  have  bearing  upon  it.  In  short,  man  cannot  live  without  reacting  to 
his  environment  with  some  rudimentary  concept  of  it.  He  is  forced  to  make  an 
intellectual  interpretation  of  the  world  about  him,  and  of  his  conduct  in  it. 
This  interpretation  is  the  repertory  of  ideas  or  convictions  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  which,  as  it  is  now  perfectly  evident,  cannot  be  lacking  in  any 
human  life  whatsoever. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  convictions  or  ideas  are  not  fabricated  by  the  in- 
dividual, Crusoe-wise,  but  simply  received  by  him  from  his  historical  environ- 
ment -  his  times.  Naturally,  any  age  presents  very  disparate  systems  of  convic- 
tions. Some  are  a  drossy  residue  of  other  times.  But  there  is  always  a  system  of 
life  ideas  which  represents  the  superior  level  of  the  age,  a  system  which  is 
essentially  characteristic  of  its  times;  and  this  system  is  the  culture  of  the  age. 

It  is  clear  that  man  is  always  born  into  a  specific  period.  That  is,  he  is  called 
to  live  his  life  at  some  definite  stage  in  the  unfolding  of  human  destinies. 
A  man  belong  to  a  generation;  he  is  of  one  substance  with  it.  And  each  genera- 
tion takes  its  place  not  in  some  chance  location,  but  directly  and  squarely  upon 
the  preceding  one.  This  comes  to  mean  that  man  lives,  perforce,  at  the  level  of 
his  time,  and  more  particularly,  at  the  level  of  the  ideas  of  his  time. 

He  who  lives  at  a  lower  level,  on  archaic  ideas,  condemns  himself  to  a 
lower,  more  difficult,  toilsome,  unrefined  life.  This  is  the  plight  of  backward 
peoples  -  or  individuals.  They  ride  through  life  in  an  oxcart  while  others 
speed  by  them  in  automobiles.  Their  concept  of  the  world  wants  truth,  it  wants 
richness,  and  it  wants  acumen.  The  man  who  lives  on  a  plane  beneath  the 
enlightened  level  of  his  time  is  condemned,  relatively,  to  the  life  of  an  infra- 
man. 

In  our  age,  the  content  of  culture  comes  largely  from  science,  among 
others,  from  astronomy  and  physics. 
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Culture  does  with  science,  therefore,  the  same  thing  the  profession  does.  It 
borrows  from  science  what  is  vitally  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  our 
existence.  There  are  entire  portions  of  science  which  are  not  culture,  but  pure 
scientific  technique.  And  vice  versa,  culture  requires  that  we  possess  a  complete 
concept  of  the  world  and  of  man;  it  is  not  for  culture  to  stop,  with  science,  at 
the  point  where  the  methods  of  absolute  theoretic  rigour  happen  to  end.  Life 
cannot  wait  until  the  sciences  may  have  explained  the  universe  scientifically. 
We  cannot  put  off  living  until  we  are  ready.  The  most  salient  characteristic  of 
life  is  its  coerciveness:  it  is  always  urgent,  "here  and  now,"  without  any  possi- 
ble postponement.  Life  is  fired  at  us  point-blank.  And  culture,  which  is  but  its 
interpretation,  cannot  wait  any  more  than  can  life  itself. 

The  internal  conduct  of  science  is  not  a  vital  concern;  but  that  of  culture  is. 
Science  is  indifferent  to  the  exigencies  of  our  life,  and  follows  its  own 
necessities.  Accordingly,  science  grows  constantly  more  diversified,  and 
specialized  without  limit,  and  is  never  completed.  But  culture  is  subservient  to 
our  life  here  and  now,  and  is  required  to  be,  at  every  instant,  a  complete, 
unified,  coherent  system  -  the  plan  of  life,  the  path  leading  through  the  forest 
of  existence. 

That  metaphor  of  ideas  as  paths  or  roads  (methods)  is  as  old  as  culture  it- 
self. Its  origin  is  evident.  When  we  find  ourselves  in  a  perplexing,  confused 
situation,  it  is  as  though  we  stood  before  a  dense  forest,  through  whose  tangles 
we  cannot  advance  without  being  lost.  Someone  explains  the  situation,  with  a 
happy  idea,  and  we  experience  a  sudden  illumination  —  the  "light"  of  under- 
standing. The  thicket  immediately  appears  ordered,  and  the  lines  of  its  struc- 
ture seem  like  paths  opening  through  it.  Hence  the  term  method  is  regularly 
associated  with  that  of  enlightenment,  illumination,  Aufklarung.  What  we  call 
today  "a  cultured  man"  was  called  more  than  a  century  ago  "an  enlightened 
man,"  i.e.  a  man  who  sees  the  paths  of  life  in  a  clear  light. 

As  far  as  the  teaching  of  astronomy  and  physics  as  cultural  disciplines  is 
concerned,  its  nature  must  necessarily  be  different  than  the  teaching  of 
astronomy  and  physics  as  scientific  disciplines.  This  dual  designation  is  in- 
tended to  suggest  the  difference  between  a  cultural  discipline,  vitally  related  to 
life,  and  the  corresponding  science  by  which  it  is  nurtured.  When  the  univer- 
sity executes  its  mission  of  the  transmission  of  culture,  the  related  teaching 
would  not  expound  physics  as  the  science  is  presented  to  a  student  intending  to 
devote  his  life  to  physico-mathematical  research.  The  physics  in  culture  is  the 
rigorously  derived  synthesis  of  ideas  about  the  nature  and  functioning  of  the 
physical  cosmos,  as  these  ideas  have  emerged  from  the  physical  research  so  far 
completed.  In  additon,  this  discipline  will  analyze  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  by  which  physicist  and  astronomer  have  achieved  their  marvellous 
construction;  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  expound  the  principles  of  physics 
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and  astronomy,  and  to  trace,  briefly  but  scrupulously,  the  course  of  their 
historical  evolution.  This  last  element  of  the  course  will  enable  the  student  to 
visualize  what  the  "world"  was,  in  which  man  lived  a  generation  or  a  century 
or  a  thousand  years  ago;  and  by  contrast,  he  will  be  able  to  realize  and  ap- 
preciate the  peculiarities  of  our  "world"  of  to-day. 

And  so  you  see  that  by  reflecting  on  this  problem  of  transmission  of 
culture,  by  defining  what  are  the  appropriate  subjects  to  be  included  in  its 
teaching,  by  seeking  to  discover  the  consequent  character  of  its  cultural  dis- 
ciplines, we  come  out  upon  a  vast  horizon  that  spreads  quite  beyond  the  field 
of  pedagogy,  and  engages  us  to  see  in  the  institution  of  higher  learning  an 
agent  for  the  formation  of  a  true  "man  of  culture."  The  need  to  create  sound 
synthesis  and  systematizations  of  knowledge,  to  be  taught  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  transmission  of  culture,  will  call  out  a  kind  of  academic  genius 
which  hitherto  has  existed  only  as  an  aberration:  the  genius  for  integration.  Of 
necessity  this  means,  if  you  like,  a  sort  of  specialization,  as  all  creative  effort 
inevitably  does.  But  this  time,  the  man  will  be  specializing  in  the  construction 
of  a  whole. 
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Impediments  to  Regionalism  in 
Southeast  Asia:  Bilateral  Constraints 
among  ASEAN  Member  States  by 

Hans  H.  Indorf.  Singapore:  Institute 
of  Southeast  Asian  Studies,  1984, 
viii  +  96  pp.  This  reveiew  article  is 
written  by  C.P.F.  Luhulima,  LRKN/ 
L  I  P  I  . 

Indorf  begins  his  study  with  an  evaluation 
of  the  emergence  and  development  of  region- 
alism in  Southeast  Asia  on  the  basis  of  theories 
and  expectations  of  regionalism  and  on  which 
he  draws  several  conclusions:  that  "region- 
alism is  being  pursued  not  as  an  end  in  itself 
but  as  a  supplementary  method  for  advancing 
national  development."  (page  7)  It  has  "the 
ephemera]  appeal  of  providing  solutions  that 
were  nationally  not  attainable.'*  And  again: 
"It  has  become  an  important  concomitant  for 
the  pursuance  of  national  development." 
Finally,  that  ASEAN  was  established  "to 
maximize  national  as  opposed  to  common 
goals."  These  strings  of  statements  do  not 
deviate  from  his  earlier  views  on  ASEAN.  In 
his  first  study  on  ASEAN  entitled  "ASEAN: 
Problems  and  Prospects"  published  in  Decem- 
ber 1975,  he  already  concluded  on  the  basis  of 
his  recapitulation  of  divergencies  in  the  mem- 
ber states  expectations  that  ASEAN  featured 
as  a  "dependent  variable,"  rather  than  as  an 
"independent  variable."  A  breakdown  of  the 


national-regional  controversy  in  various  com- 
ponents produces  quite  a  number  of  consti- 
tutive factors  of  the  conflict  situations  between 
foreign  and  economic  ministers,  [he  com- 
plementarity of  the  region's  economies,  the 
regional  goals  performance  versus  the  "cen- 
trifugal momentum  in  national  foreign  poli- 
cies" as  factors  hampering  regional  tendencies. 
These  regional-national  tensions  are  aggra- 
vated by  bilateral  relations  which  had  tended 
to  increase  as  a  consequence  of  divergent  na- 
tional interests. 

In  the  following  chapters  Indorf  deals  with 
the  evolution  of  factors  of  conflict  in  the  major 
areas  of  physical  environment,  socio-cultural 
and  economic  aspects  and  the  institutional 
aspects.  Indorf  starts  with  the  territorial  im- 
perative as  the  major  disruptive  element  in 
today's  Southeast  Asia,  since  territorial  rights 
are  the  very  essence  of  modern  statehood.  The 
geographic  dimension  he  considers  most 
striking  are  the  maritime  boundaries  and  ex- 
clusive economic  zones,  the  Sabah  problem, 
the  problem  of  the  delimitation  of  the  Golok 
River  dividing  Malaysia  and  Thailand,  the 
Singapore-Johore  boundary  with  the  Philip- 
pine-Malaysian aggravations  as  the  most  deep- 
seated  ones. 

Next  is  the  political  dimension  and  the  im- 
pact of  the  socio-cultural  tensions.  Indorf  sees 
the  Moslem  minorities  and  the  role  of  the 
Chinese  as  the  most  important  causes  for  con- 
flicts between  ASEAN  countries.  Singapore  is 
singled  out  for  the  role  of  the  Chinese,  since 
"Singapore  is  synonymous  with  the  Chinese, 
and  its  successes  and  failures,  its  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  is  credited  to  them."  (p.  34)  Thus 
regional  suspicion  and  mistrust  prevail,  par- 
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licularly  in  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  concerning 
Singapore  and  the  Singaporeans.  Indorf  vividly 
describes  the  other  member  states'  comments 
on  Singapore's  single-mindedness  towards  in- 
dividual advancement  at  their  expense  and  has 
thus  a  debilitating  effect  on  ASEAN  coopera- 
tion and  solidarity.  In  the  political  field,  Prime 
Minister  Lee  seems  to  have  a  different  percep- 
tion of  China'  role  as  compared  to  Indonesia 
and  Malaysia:  "The  main  issue  was  whether 
the  Soviets  will  become  a  major  power  in  the 
region  because  of  Vietnam."  It  was  also 
Singapore  which  hosted  the  first  Khmer  op- 
position groups  meeting  to  form  a  joint  mili- 
tary command  and  a  government-in  exile. 
Singapore's  singlemindedness  in  exerting  the 
ASEAN  decision  for  a  Khmer  coalition  govern- 
ment resulted  in  a  misunderstanding  with  In- 
donesia. When  Singapore's  Rajaratnam  and 
Dhanabalan  flew  to  Bangkok,  in  November 
1981  to  try  to  solve  to  the  Khmer's  stalemate 
on  the  consensus  of  power-sharing,  they  con- 
flicted with  Indonesia's  foreign  minister  who 
felt  that  Singapore  has  taken  an  important 
political  initiative  without  first  consulting  the 
other  ASEAN  countries.  Malaysia  and  Thai- 
land could  quickly  agree  to  the  Singaporean 
proposal,  but  not  so  Indonesia. 

The  election  of  Dr.  Mahathir  as  the  Malay- 
sian Prime  Minister  in  July  1981  improved 
bilateral  relations  between  Malaysia  and 
Singapore  and  many  bilateral  disputes  were 
speedily  settled.  Nonetheless,  Singaporean 
businessmen  were  reminded  that  when  visiting 
Malaysia  they  should  not  forget  that  they  are 
Singaporeans,  not  Chinese  and  thus  should 
refrain  from  meddling  in  Malaysia's  internal 
affairs.  Lee  Kuan  Yew's  statement  on  the  new 
Malaysian  leadership  augurs  well  for  future 
Malaysian-Singapore  relations.  They  are  "a 
new  generation  of  self-made,  self-confident 
Malay  leaders  ...  coming  from  ordinary 
families  without  the  mystique  of  loyally." 

The  Islamic  minorities  in  the  Philippines 
and  Thailand  arc  the  second  problem  thai  have 
caused  strained  bilateral  relations.  As  in  other 
pans  of  the  world,  in  matters  of  race  and 
religion,  national  boundaries  remain  sub- 
ordinate instruments.  The  Indonesian  and 
Malaysian    Islamic   communities   have  in- 


variously  protected  their  interests  resulting  in 
worsening  bilateral  relations.  Bruei  is  illus- 
trated as  another  bone  of  contention  in  the 
area,  ranging  from  endeavours  to  absorb  the 
territory,  nourish  rebellions  to  attempts  to  gain 
dominant  influence. 

Yet  it  is  in  the  economic  sphere  that  na- 
tional interests  most  sharply  collide  with  the 
collective  goals.  Next  to  economic  nationalism, 
Indorf  points  to  Singapore's  advanced  eco- 
nomic state  of  affairs  and  Indonesia's  weakest 
economic  position  in  the  region.  In  the  field  of 
economic  disparities  he  highlights  Singapore's 
close  to  total  dependence  on  service  industries 
and  thus  largely  subject  to  exterior  control. 
This  economic  position  has  quite  often  em- 
boldened certain  tactics  not  acceptable  to  the 
other  ASEAN  member  states.  Indorf's 
arguments  revolve  around  Singapore's  rela- 
tions with  the  other  four  member  countries, 
such  as  Singapore's  rice  export  to  Hanoi  in  the 
first  half  of  1982  in  defiance  of  Bangkok's  im- 
posed ban  on  food  sales  to  Vietnam,  and  the 
smuggling  of  chemicals  to  refine  heroine  from 
Singapore  into  Thailand.  Next  is  the  issue  of 
the  South  Johore  Flight  Information  Region 
(FIR)  with  Malaysia.  The  problem  of  smug- 
gling is  another  source  of  perennial  conflicts. 
Another  problem  is  Indonesia's  declaration  of 
bypassing  Singapore  in  its  export  drive  efforts 
by  developing  four  Indonesia's  ports,  and  the 
reduction  and  finally  abolition  of  refining  In- 
donesia's oil  in  Singapore. 

The  ASEAN  Industrial  Projects  (AIPs)  is 
another  area  where  Singapore's  attitude 
kindles  widespread  criticism.  As  a  consequence 
of  Indonesia's  opposition  towards  the  diesel- 
engine  manufacturing  project,  Singapore 
decided  at  the  time  not  to  join  in  the  AIP  and, 
as  a  corollary,  reduced  its  financial  commit- 
ment from  10  per  cent  to  just  one  per  cent. 
ASEAN's  Industrial  Complementation  scheme 
which  covers  the  production  of  automotive 
parts  as  the  first  package  was  challenged  by- 
Malaysia's  decision  to  design  and  produce  its 
own  car  by  the  middle  of  this  year  with  an  in- 
vestment of  US$240  million. 

By  these  examples  Indorf  wants  to  show 
that  national  economic  interests  prevailed  over 
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the  collective  good  in  spite  of  frequent 
meetings  and  increasing  personal  under- 
standings. Collective  purchases  and  marketing 
are  also  often  discussed  but  their  materializa- 
tion on  a  comprehensive  scale  quite  often  fails 
as  a  consequence  of  national  objections.  An 
additional  factor  which  Indorf  highlights  in 
this  book  is  the  trend  of  private  sector's  par- 
ticipation in  A^EAN  activities  which  is, 
however,  hampered  by  the  national  govern- 
ments dictates  of  sovereignty. 

The  final  major  area  of  constraints,  the  in- 
stitutional one,  is  dealt  with  last  in  this  book. 
In  this  area  Indorf  distinguishes  three  catego- 
ries of  variables  susceptible  to  differing  national 
convictions  which  does  not  augur  well  for 
ASEAN  cooperation.  First  is  the  ASEAN 
Secretariat  in  Jakarta,  personified  in  the 
secretary  general,  "where  emphatic  national 
disagreements  have  produced  a  vortex  of  trou- 
ble instead  of  being  a  locus  for  administrative 
responsibility."  (p.  65)  The  second  point  he 
makes  is  the  concept  of  qualified  consensus  in 
which  one  nation  can  decline  to  joint  an 
ASEAN  project  without  apparently  impairing 
unity.  And  finally  the  bilateral  visits  of  heads 
of  government  which  are  as  a  matter  of  fact 
poor  substitutes  of  ASEAN  summit  meetings. 

The  author  sees  the  job  of  the  secretary 
general  not  much  more  than  a  manager  of  "a 
minimum  of  coordination,"  as  a  "mailbox 
coordinator"  with  minimal  responsibility,  a 
limited  staff  and  a  small  budget.  ASEAN 
governments  policies  deliberately  limit  the  job 
expansion  of  the  secretariat,  even  though  a  re- 
structuring of  the  secretariat  reappeared  stub- 
bornly on  most  ASEAN  agendas  with  a  view  of 
strengthening  the  machinery,  but  led  only  to 
realignment  of  committe  assignments,  a  limited 
number  of  supplementary  funds  and  addition 
of  locally  recruited  staff.  The  lack  of  agree- 
ment among  the  ASEAN  officials  concerning 
the  role  of  the  secretariat  thus  prevents  any 
substantitive  changes  in  its  responsibility. 

As  regards  the  concept  of  consensus,  the 
author  suggests  that  Singapore  has  evolved  into 
an  obstacle  to  regional  cooperation  as  long  as 
decision-making  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
unanimity,  (p.  70)  This  is  particularly  the  case 


in  the  field  of  economic  cooperation.  With  the 
great  number  of  multinational  corporations 
producing  for  the  world  market,  with  preferen- 
tial tariffs  affecting  its  status  as  a  duty-free 
entrepot  centre  adversely,  and  with  only 
marginal  benefits  anticipated  from  joint  indus- 
trial projects  and  complementation  schemes, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  Singapore  is  moving  in 
that  direction.  It  was  Prime  Minister  Lee  who 
first  introduced  the  formula  "four-plus-one" 
or  later  also  coined  "five-minus-one"  at  the 
Ninth  ASEAN  Economic  Ministers'  Meeting  in 
Singapore  in  April  1980.  What  Mr.  Lee 
specifically  meant  by  that  statement  is  that  a 
member  country  government  has  the  right  to 
choose  when  to  participate  fully  in  ASEAN 
without  loosing  the  benefit  of  membership.  It 
is  only  Singapore  so  far  that  has  availed  itself 
of  the  possibility  of  "productive"  non- 
participation. 

The  decline  in  bilateral  relations  is  another 
constraint  in  the  institutional  process.  The  ven- 
ture in  personal  diplomacy  was  thought  to  be 
able  to  solve  most  outstanding  problems.  This 
venture  led  to  the  argument  that  visits  among 
the  ASEAN  heads  of  government  could  sub- 
stitute for  ASEAN  summit  meetings.  However, 
the  hypotheses  that  all  significant  intra- 
ASEAN  issues  can  be  discussed  bilaterally, 
though  theoretically  correct,  does  not  hold  true 
in  reality,  since  the  degree  of  importance  ac- 
corded to  an  issue  is  a  relative  judgement 
indeed.  Moreover,  the  author  also  points  out  to 
the  declining  interest  in  bilateral  diplomacy  at 
the  heads  of  government  level,  (p.  76)  Bilateral 
visits  indeed  improve  personal  relations  and 
transactions  between  the  two  states.  They  do 
not,  however,  easily  lend  themselves  to  the 
advancement  of  regional  objectives  which  re- 
quires indeed  an  equal  amount  of  input  from 
each  individual  member  country  and  thus  a 
sequence  of  visits  or  a  summit.  And  visits  have 
declined  in  number  and  ASEAN  summits  post- 
poned indefinitely. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  analysis,  Indorf 
summarizes  the  major  components  of  the  pat- 
tern of  bilateral  conflicts.  They  are  state  claims 
involving  territorial  imperatives,  economic  dif- 
ferences, communal  and  religious  tensions. 
There  is  one  astounding  fact  the  author  idcn- 
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tifies  in  intra-ASEAN  agreements:  "that  the 
density  of  their  occurrence  did  not  noticeably 
fluctuate  in  accordance  with  major  develop- 
mental trends  of  the  organization."  (p.  84) 

And  since  intra-ASEAN  relations  are 
regulated  by  "intergovernmentalism"  (p.  85) 
rather  that  by  a  search  for  a  common  destiny, 
"the  clash  of  sovereign  interests  will  remain  an 
inevitable  by-product  of  political  life."  (ibid.) 
Thus  he  concluded  that  "when  existing  bi- 
lateral problems  are  measured  against  the  reali- 
ty of  ASEAN  solidarity,  two  facts  stands  out: 
a  frailty  in  the  collective  will,  and  unutilized 
opportunities  for  co-ordinate  problem 
solving."  (p.  88)  It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  two 
conclusions  that  Indorf  suggests  ways  of 
solving  regional  problems:  "serious  considera- 
tion-must be  given  to  increasing  regional  har- 
mony by  settling  bilateral  disputes,  by  ac- 
cepting national  souvereignty  as  the  arbiter  for 
developmet,  and  by  fostering  those  features  of 
regionalism  that  can  serve  both  these  objec- 
tives." And  further  "the  built-in  conservatism 
of  the  national  bureaucracies  and  their  natural 
reluctance  towards  novel  ideas  have  stunted  the 
innovative  capabilities  demanded  of  regional 
cooperation."  (p.  91)  He  suggests  that  the 
"business  and  banking  communities,  as  well  as 
individual  entrepreneurs  can  be  trusted  not 
only  to  identify  regional  needs  but  also  to 
satisfy  them,  if  given  appropriate  incentives, 
from  tax  rebates  to  tariff  concessions,  and 
freedom  from  certain  regulations."  (p.  92). 

Indorf's  message  in  writing  this  book  is  that 
"permitting  the  dichotomy  between  integration 
and  national  advancement  to  exist  renders  a 
disservice  to  ASEAN."  If  the  purpose  of 
ASEAN  is  to  ensure  national  well-being,  he 
argues,  then  applying  this  parameter  would 
mean  simplifying,  if  not  expediting,  intra- 
ASEAN  collaboration.  As  such  ASEAN  would 
be  nothing  but  a  "finite  intergovernmental  ar- 
rangement which  favours  a  problem-oriented 
approach."  (ibid.)  But  even  here  he  sees  that 
projecting  a  number  of  united  policies  will 
serve  national  interests  better.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Task  Force  in  June  1982  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  review  of  ASEAN's  past 
cooperation  efforts  and  of  principles  for  new 
directions  by  the  foreign  ministers  was  doomed 


right  from  the  beginning.  The  recommenda- 
tions were  not  considered  official  views  but  as 
the  considered  opinion  of  individuals.  Indorf 
can  only  draw  one  conclusion  from  this 
regional  exercise:  "once  an  international  or- 
ganization is  in  being,  it  will  perpetuate  itself 
regardless  of  performance,  unless  dissolved  by 
a  deliberate  act  of  its  members.  Any  joint  ac- 
tivity will  incrementally  accelerate  the  momen- 
tum towards  further  consolidation.  Bilateral  dis- 
agreements can  stifle  momentum,  yet  they  are 
unlikely  to  induce  organizational  dissolution. 
Consequently,  the  settlement  of  disputes,  or 
the  recognition  of  new  ones,  may  not  be  viewed 
with  great  urgency.  This  situation  is  apt  to 
change  only  when  interdependence  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  ASEAN  have  reached  a  point 
where  national  aspirations  are  mutually 
respected,  while  at  the  same  time  the  regional 
organization  is  conceded  to  an  expression  of  a 
collective  attitude  concerning  multilateral  in- 
terests." (p.  94). 

As  a  staunch  believer  in  ASEAN,  Indorf's 
arguments  are  very  valid  indeed.  The  book  is  a 
meticulous  inventory  of  the  various  facts 
hampering  regional  cooperation  and  a  highly 
qualified  analysis  of  ASEAN's  regional 
endeavours.  His  conclusions  underly  the  basic 
problem  ASEAN  actually  faces:  the  absence  of 
the  political  will  to  achieve  ASEAN's  regional 
objectives  on  the  basis  of  the  Bali  Concord  as 
its  regional  plan  of  action. 

ASEAN  has  apparently  reached  a  momen- 
tum of  its  own  and  independent  of  intentional 
or  unintentional  actions  to  strengthen  ASEAN, 
it  is  going  to  persist  until  a  drastic  change  in  the 
national  or  regional  environment  either  dis- 
solves or  activates  ASEAN.  It  may  also  have 
been  kept  going  by  the  present  generation  of 
leaders  in  Singapore,  Indonesia  and  the  Philip- 
pines who  are  still  committed  to  the  idea  of 
ASEAN  as  they  were  at  its  establishment. 
However,  some  life  can  be  given  to  the  or- 
ganization at  its  present  stage  if  the  foreign 
ministers  are  willing  to  share  power  with  their 
economic  colleagues  in  guiding  and  managing 
ASEAN  in  accordance  with  the  Bali  Declara- 
tion. Yet  concessions  to  that  extent  seems  to  be 
remote  and  there  seems  to  be  no  way  that  the 
heads  of  government  would  depart  from  their 
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compromise  solution  at  the  Kuala  Lumpur 
Summit  in  1977.  ASEAN  is  still  basically  what 
it  was  18  years  ago:  a  "Foreign  Ministers 
Club."  Finally,  Indorf  may  be  right  in  saying 
that  "support  for  ASEAN,  its  institutions  and 
its  programmes  should  not  automatically  be 
interpreted  as  a  vote  of  confidence  in  re- 
gionalism; participation  is  the  sum  total  of  a 
pragmatic  assessment  of  relative  national 
reward."  (p.  93). 

IndorPs  study  under  review  is  a  must  for 
students  of  ASEAN.  It  is,  however,  not  easy 
reading;  a  vast  array  of  facts  and  a  high  degree 
of  abstraction  contribute  to  that  fact.  Even  so, 
it  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  understanding  of 
ASEAN's  future  stage  of  development. 


"An  X-Ray"  of 
Javanese  Ethics 


Javanese  Ethics:  A  Philosophical 
Analysis  of  the  Javanese  Wisdom  of 
Life  (in  Indonesian:  Etika  Jawa: 
Sebuah  Analisa  Falsafi  ten  tang  Kebi- 
jaksanaan  Hid  up  Jawa)  by  Franz 
Magnis-Suseno.  Jakarta:  Gramedia, 
1984,  x  +  265  pp.  This  review  article 
by  Dick  Hartoko  is  translated  from 
Optimis,  October  1984. 

Whoever  reads  this  book  with  the  hope  to 
find  new  points  on  Javanese  customs  will  cer- 
tainly been  disappointed.  The  information 
presented  in  this  book  on  the  Javanese  society 
has  been  expounded  before  by,  for  example, 
the  Geertz  couple,  Niels  Mulder,  de  Jong, 
Koentjaraningrat,  Selo  Soemardjan  and  Harun 
Hadiwijono.  In  general  the  author  does  not 
conduct  a  new  field  research.  He  uses  the  ob- 
served materials  collected  by  anthropologists 
as  raw  materials  for  conducting  a  philosophical 
research   on   Javanese   Ethics.    In  popular 


wording  it  can  be  said  that  the  picture  of  the 
Javanese  outlined  by  the  scholars  referred  to 
above,  is  highlighted  and  x-rayed,  so  that  its 
basic  framework  as  Ethics  or  Wisdom  is  clearly 
brought  out.  This  book  is  an  in-depth  study  on 
the  moral  system  of  the  Javanese. 

Originally  this  Javanese  Ethics  was  Franz 
Magnis-Suseno's  dissertation  which  was 
published  in  Germany  with  the  title  Javanische 
Weisheit  und  Ethik  (Muenchen,  1981).  It  is  the 
element  of  Wisdom  that  is  emphasized,  whereas 
in  the  Indonesian  edition  (which  is  translated 
and  adapted  by  the  author  himself)  this  ele- 
ment only  appears  from  its  subtitle.  This  is 
in  fact  regretable  since  the  final  goal  of  this 
research  is  to  prove  that:  Javanese  ethics  is 
closer  to  that  of  Aristotle  which  also  stresses 
Wisdom  than  to  that  of  Kant  which,  em- 
phasizes the  element  of  Obligation  and  the  Im- 
perative. 

Although  the  author  does  not  provide  new 
informations  concerning  the  Javanese  society 
and  their  customs  and  traditions,  it  is  still  in- 
teresting to  read  a  recapitulation  of  the  value 
system  upheld  by  the  Javanese.  The  materials 
collected  by  scholars  are  reproduced  in  a 
systematic  and  comprehensive  manner.  And 
for  the  readers  in  general  this  section  may  be 
the  most  interesting.  But  for  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  philosophy,  another  section  of  this 
book  is  more  interesting  (although  it  is  not  the 
easiest  one),  that  is  the  philosophical  approach 
towards  the  value  system  upheld  by  the 
Javanese.  The  comprehension  of  this  section 
does  need  an  understanding  of  the  norms  of 
modern  science,  particularly  those  of  sociology 
and  ethics. 

Firstly,  the  notion  of  the  "Javanese  man" 
or  "society"  used  in  this  analysis  is  not  a 
description,  but  a  construction  or  a  coordinate 
which  somehow  will  never  be  realized  in  reali- 
ty, although  it  is  always  approached  and  con- 
stitutes &  frame  of  reference  for  the  behaviour 
of  the  Javanese.  In  the  theory  of  modern 
science,  a  theoretical  construction  is  not  a  con- 
clusion inductively  inferred  from  certain  data, 
not  is  it  a  result  of  deduction,  but  it  is  built  on 
the  basis  of  intuitive  certitude  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  a  logical  clarity,  and  with  the  hope 
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that  the  construction  may  help  one  to  under- 
stand things  better.  The  construction,  however, 
will  then  be  verified  by  actually  applying  it  and 
by  observing  whether  the  expected  result  can 
indeed  be  achieved. 

The  reader  should  absolutely  bear  in  mind 
this  note,  in  order  not  to  go  astray,  or  read  this 
book  under  a  wrong  magnifying  glass.  Thus 
the  pure  type  of  the  Javanese  described  in  this 
book  never  exists  in  reality,  but  it  constitutes 
an  "ideal"  type,  the  coordinate  line  to  be  ap- 
proached but  never  to  be  touched  in  order  to 
dissolve  into  one. 

The  concept  of  Ethics  highlighted  in  this 
book  is  "philosophy  of  morals,"  but  here  it  is 
elaborated  so  as  to  encompass  "the  whole  of 
norms  and  evaluations  used  by  the  society  con- 
cerned to  know  how  man  should  conduct  his 
life."  The  bibliography  on  Javanese  society  has 
been  studied  by  the  author  to  find  "moral 
facts":  the  most  basic  guidance,  how  an  in- 
dividual or  a  group  should  conduct  their  lives. 
From  those  data  their  rationality  is  looked  for 
in  order  to  find  a  structure.  The  data  are  ar- 
ranged in  such  manner  so  that  they  naturally 
show  their  orderliness,  and  hence  can  be  under- 
stood. That  structure  opens  the  possibility  of 
placing  it  in  a  scheme  of  normative  ethical 
theories,  and  if  necessary  of  drawing  some 
general  conclusions  on  the  position  of  Javanese 
ethics  in  the  scheme  of  those  ethical  theories. 

Especially  on  the  use  of  this  analysis  the 
author  puts  forward  two  reasons,  i.e.  firstly, 
because  Javanese  people  become  more  and 
more  estranged  from  the  roots  of  their  own 
culture.  Formal  education  is  almost  entirely 
given  in  a  language  which  is  not  their  mother 
tongue,  its  formal  structure  and  content  are 
entirely  dominated  by  Western  thoughts, 
beginning  from  the  elementary  education.  The 
package  of  issues  of  "the  modern  world"  has, 
therefore,  become  estranged  from  the  original 
outlook.  The  original  viewpoint  needs"  to  be 
elevated  to  the  reflexive  consciousness,  so  that 
the  package  of  concepts  from  the  modern 
world  may  be  integrated  into  the  original  value 
system.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  book  is 
very  important  to  Indonesian  readers,  especially 
those  coming  from  Javanese  circles. 


Secondly,  because  moral  philosophy  is 
almost  exclusively  approached  from  the 
Western  moral  viewpoint.  The  experts  on 
ethics  in  the  West  should  open  their  horizon  to 
the  ethics  existing  outside  Europe  and  North 
America. 

Javanese  social  life  is,  according  to  the 
author,  based  upon  two  basic  norms,  namely 
the  principle  of  harmony  and  that  of  respect. 
With  a  connotation  that  the  notion  of  harmony 
is,  apprehended  negatively,  that  is  do  not  cause 
disturbances,  do  not  disturb  the  existing  order. 
Whereas  the  general  coordinate  valid  for 
Javanese  ethics  is  the  right  inner  attitude,  the 
right  act  in  this  world,  the  right  place  and 
understanding. 

We  can  view  Chapter  VII  as  the  core  of  this 
analysis,  because  it  is  in  this  section  that  Ethics 
is  expounded  as  Wisdom  of  Life  and  also  those 
new  notions  on  Javanese  ethics.  The  first 
striking  characteristic  in  Javanese  ethics  is  that 
the  element  of  understanding  is  very  much  em- 
phasized, almost  exclusively,  but  not  in  the 
sense  of  a  storehouse  of  knowledge,  but  as  a 
process  of  development  in  the  subject  himself. 
In  the  understanding  one  becomes  more  aware 
of  the  existing  reality.  The  term  used  by  the 
Javanese  is  "rasa"  (feeling).  By  means  of 
"rasa"  one  sees  through  the  peripheral  pheno- 
mena and  reaches  the  essence,  not  that  of 
the  object  but  the  essence  of  our  own  reality. 
Here  we  notice  its  difference  from  Socrates' 
view  on  ethics.  Socrates  stressed  the  object  that 
has  to  be  better  understood.  Javanese  ethics  is 
closer  to  the  Ethics  a  la  Aristotle  who  was  of 
the  opinion  that  ethics  can  only  be  taught  to 
those  who  already  possess  a  moral  sense.  But 
there  is  also  a  difference  between  Javanese 
Ethics  and  that  of  the  philosopher  of  Stagyrus. 
According  to  Aristotle  the  will  should  also  be 
trained,  so  that  man  is  accustomed  to  exercise 
virtues,  whereas  in  Javanese  ethics  this  is 
considered  irrelevant.  Rasa  which  is  growing 
increasingly  deeper  and  rightly  will  auto- 
matically generate  the  right  ethical  attitudes, 
for  rasa  constitutes  a  reality  and  whoever  has 
achieved  it  will  automatically  take  an  attitude 
accordingly. 

The  second  characteristic  in  Javanese  ethics 
is  that  the  final  goal  of  the  ethics  is  not  an  ac- 
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tion.  It  does  not  mean  that  Javanese  qthics 
teaches  laziness.  It  is  man  that  has  to  be  trans- 
formed, not  the  outer  world.  Man  has  to  be  in- 
creasingly in  harmony  with  the  entire  cosmic 
world,  in  accord  with  man's  nature  as  an 
element  of  the  cosmic  world.  Only  by  keeping 
the  harmony,  one  can  advance  social  welfare. 
Hence  moral  norms,  including  the  highest 
ones,  do  never  apply  categorically  with  an  ab- 
solute imperative.  Good  and  bad  are  not  con- 
trasted as  white  and  black,  but  they  are  made 
relative  and  moderate.  Firstly,  because  a 
morally  bad  act  is  not  considered  as  a  matter  of 
bad  will,  but  it  is  due  to  a  lack  of  under- 
standing. And  secondly,  because  one  always 
considers  the  possible  existence  of  individuals 
and  groups  who  are  given  antagonistic  roles  in 
the  whole  of  the  cosmic  world.  It  had  been 
predestined  that  the  Korawas  had  to  fight 
against  the  Pandawas.  A  bad  act  is  also  of 
some  significance  in  the  whole.  Here  the  author 
may  have  overlooked  the  monistic  view.  All 
antagonisms  are  only  in  appearance  and  even- 
tually dissolve  into  one,  namely  the  Atman  (the 
World  Soul).  Read,  for  example,  the  dialogue 
between  Kresna  and  Arjuna  when  they  went  to 
the  battle  field.  This  angle  has  also  been  high- 
lighted by  Prof.  Zoetmulder  in  his  dissertation, 
Paniheisme  en  Monisme  in  de  Javaansche 
Soeloek-Liieraluur. 

Franz  Magnis-Suseno  does  not  disregard 
the  main  issue  that  is  currently  faced  by 
Javanese  ethics,  that  is,  "the  more  pluralistic  a 
normative  system  of  a  society  becomes  and  the 
more  complex  the  challenges  faced  by  the  in- 
dividual are,  the  more  often  conflicts  will  oc- 
curs between  the  individual  conscience  and  the 
society's  expectation,  in  brief  the  ethics  of 
harmony  is  no  longer  adequate." 

As  a  wisdom,  Javanese  ethics  is  also  close 
to  the  ethics  a  la  Aristotle,  in  that  the  highest 
objective  of  both  is  happiness.  But  there  is  also 
a  difference:  Aristotle  analysed  man  separated 
from  the  whole  environment,  whereas  in 
Javanese  experience  man  is  from  the  beginning 
one  with  the  community  and  the  cosmic  world. 

The  main  difference  between  Javanese 
ethics  and  the  Western  one,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  author,  lies  in  the  fact  that  morals  a  la  Kant 
emphasizes  moral  acts  to  be  performed  out  of 


respect  for  the  moral  law,  which  is  thus  ab- 
solute or  categorical,  whereas  Javanese  ethics 
also  stresses  the  "metanorm,"  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  harmony:  the  moral  principle 
may  only  be  applied  as  long  as  it  does  not  bring 
about  conflicts  and  is  in  accord  with  the  proper 
attitude  of  respect. 

The  last  Chapter,  "Javanese  Ethics  and 
Relativism,"  is  apparently  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  author's  sponsor,  i.e.:  Does  the 
difference  between  Javanese  ethics  and  the 
Western  one  prove  the  correctness  of  the  view 
of  ethical  relativism?  Ethical  relativism,  or 
precisely  the  culturally  descriptive  relativism, 
holds  that  moral  principles  of  different  in- 
dividuals or  groups  often  vary  and  are  fun- 
damentally conflicting  with  one  another.  Or 
may  Javanese  ethics  be  understood  more  easily 
if  we  start  from  the  theory  of  the  development 
stages  of  a  universally  valid  moral  conscious- 
ness. Those  two  questions  belong  to  the  realm 
of  analytical  philosophy  and  are  only  in- 
teresting from  the  viewpoint  of  ethical  science. 
According  to  the  author,  the  differences  be- 
tween Javanese  and  "Western"  ethics  (a  la 
Kant)  may  entirely  be  explained  from  different 
descriptive  viewpoints  on  the  essence  of  reality. 
Hence  they  do  not  include  basic  moral  prin- 
ciples which  are  conflicting  with  one  another 
and  they  do  not  support  modern  cultural 
relativism.  Discussing  the  moral  development 
stages  by  Kohlberg,  the  author  ends  in  his 
analysis  with  a  very  important  note:  ...  the 
more  the  socio-economic  condition  or  the 
Javanese  society  of  today  is  changing  under  the 
pressure  of  the  process  of  the  gigantic  evolu- 
tion called  modernization  which  is  today 
taking  place  on  the  island  of  Java,  the  more  the 
society  will  be  faced  with  moral  problems  that 
can  no  longer  be  tackled  with  categories  of 
group  ethics,  because  the  individual  will  in- 
creasingly be  challenged  as  an  individual  (for 
example  because  he  has  to  look  for  an  in- 
dividual working  place).  In  order  to  overcome 
this  new  situation  in  proper  manner,  ethics  is 
needed  which  will  help  the  individual  explicitly 
in  the  development  of  moral  autonomy,  in  his 
willingness  to  take  decisions  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility in  accord  with  his  own  conscience  which 
is  guided  by  universal  and  personal  principles 
(p.  24). 
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Here  I  remember  the  definition  once  given 
by  the  late  Moh.  Said  of  a  perfect  man, 
namely:  "a  man  who  is  free  and  sovereign 
physically  and  spiritually  (mandireng  pribadi) 
and  of  noble  morals  (like  satria  pinandita),  that 
is  a  man  who  in  whatever  condition  remains 
faithful  to  what  he  believes  to  be  just  and  right, 
and  who  is  able  to  maintain  his  personal 
sovereignty  and  pride,  the  health  and  happiness 
of  his  soul." 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  author  asks  the 
readers  in  the  West  as  follows:  Is  ethics  of 
obligation  as  pioneered  by  Kant  really  ade- 
quate if  its  relationship  with  the  individual  hap- 
piness is  considered  irrelevant?  The  time  is  ripe 
to  revive  the  old  tradition  of  Western  ethics 
(which  shared  the  same  view  with  that  of  the 
Javanese  society)  in  that  ethics  is  related  to  the 
art  of  living. 

This  is  the  "assignment"  that  Franz 
Magnis-Suseno  gives  to  his  readers  in  the  West. 
As  to  the  readers  in  Java  he  hopes  that  we  will 


increasingly  be  aware  of  the  foundations  of  our 
moral  acts  so  as  to  be  able  to  live  and  achieve 
happiness  as  a  Javanese,  without  disregarding 
the  challenges  brought  about  through  contacts 
with  the  outside  world,  the  foreign  world. 

In  this  context  I  would  like  to  express  my 
hopes.  So  many  Western  scholars  have  studied 
the  Indonesian  society,  particularly  the  Java- 
nese society.  Being  Indonesians,  particularly 
Javanese  people,  we  are  grateful  to  them,  be- 
cause in  this  way  we  are  increasingly  aware 
of,  and  understand,  the  bases  of  the  value 
system  which  we  often  unconsciously  adhere 
to.  But  the  increasingly  frequent  contacts  with 
the  Western  world  should  encourage  Indone- 
sian scholars  to  study  the  Western  society  and 
their  value  system,  so  that  aside  from  Family 
Life  on  Java  we  also  have  Family  Life  in  the 
Stales,  Family  Life  in  Holland  and  the  like. 
From  mutual  understanding  may  be  expected 
that  the  acculturation  process  can  take  place  in 
a  smoother  manner. 
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